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Cotton Industry Price Relationships 
Indicate Lack of Control 


Manufacturers’ Margins Unsatisfactory — 
Evidence of Inflated Productive Capacity 


NE of the most essential 

as well as intriguing prob- 

lems which the business 
man must face is that of the 
relationships between various 
industries and between succes- 
sive processes of the same 
industry. If the economic 
processes are to move forward 
smoothly instead of by spurts 
and lulls, the relationships which 
indicate sound conditions must 
be found and business plans 
made in such a manner as will 
tend to bring them into ex- 
istence. 

Of the many comparisons 
which ought to be made, the 
present paper presents one, 
namely, that of the prices of a 
raw material and its products. 
The original prices may be 
found in the Wholesale Price Bulletins 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Monthly cotton prices for the years 
1900 through 1927 were compared with 


those for yarn, sheeting and print 
cloth.’ 


Index of Profit Opportunity 


The first step in the analysis is the 
selection of a suitable means of repre- 
senting the relationship between these 
two classes of commodities. In gen- 
eral, we shall attempt to measure the 
influence’ of the co-variation of the 
prices on profit. Although it is im- 
possible to measure the absolute profit 
from the published data, we can con- 
struct an index which will show fairly 
accurately the chances of profit resulting 
from price movements. The method 
‘The prices used were as follows: 

Cotton; 1900-1912—New York quota- 


tion ; 1913-1927—-New Orleans quota- 
tion. 


ra White, mulespun, northern, cones 


10/1. 

Sheeting; 1902-1907—Mass. mills, Fly- 
ing Horse Brand; 1908-1910—Law- 
yenee, L. L. ; 1911-1927—Ware Shoals, 





By W. E. Dunkman 


Although this discussion develops little that 
is not already known regarding the normally 
unbalanced states of supply and demand and 
of price relationships in the cotton-textile in- 
dustry, it gives new emphasis to the seriousness 
of the problems involved, because it is based 
upon an unbiased academic study by a graduate 
student of Columbia University. 

If the author had used for his index prices 
of the actual cotton utilized for certain gray 
goods, he might have produced more accurate 
margins, but such use would probably not have 
altered materially the other important phenom- 
ena of market instability. He recognizes this 
defect when he says that with more accurate 
data a better and more complete analysis will 
be possible. 


adopted was that of constructing a ratio 
in which the price of the cloth formed 
the numerator, and the price of cotton 
the denominator.* Such a ratio was 
constructed for each month for the pe- 
riod January, 1900, to December, 1927. 
Each of these ratios was then divided 
by the average of the twelve ratios for 
the year 1926. The resulting figure is 
the index used throughout the analysis. 
It can readily be seen that this index 
will rise as the chances for profit in- 
crease and decline as the opportunities 
for profit decrease.. But more im- 
portant even than being an index of 
profitableness of operation, this index 
is also a reflection of business stability 
and the relative economic situation in 
two related fields of business activity. 
Let us turn our attention to the story 
which this index tells of the last quarter 
of a century. A glance at the accom- 
panying chart at once reveals obvious 





In an unpublished study the author has 
compared in detail several measures 
which might be used in making the 
comparison and has found the one 
given here to be the most satis- 
factory. 
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general movements.” We note 
the familiar trend, cyclical fluc- 
tuation, random spurts, and 
even seasonal tendencies. These 
last are apparent most dis- 
tinctly in the later years. 

The general trend of the 
margins has been downward 
over the period studied. This 
might be due to lowered costs 
of production through the 
introduction of more efficient 
methods. It might mean that 
the size of the individual com- 
panies is becoming greater and 
they are able to operate on a 
smaller margin due to more 
efficient management. It un- 
doubtedly indicates that com- 
petition has become keener. 

As the major portion of this 
study has to do with the cyclical 
movements of prices and margins, we 
shall continually be referring to “turn- 
ing points,” “highs,” “lows,” etc. Be- 
fore analyzing the margins as such, 
attention must be given to certain 
relationships between the movements of 
the prices themselves. 


Analysis of Prices Relationship 


Let us turn first to the prices of the 
products. We find that the months in 
which the three products, yarn, print- 
cloth, and sheeting reach high points 
and low points are very close together. 
In the whole period under consideration, 
there were seven crests in these price 
curves and the average number of 
months over which the down-turns in 
the prices of cotton products were scat- 
tered was 4.6. Likewise, there were 
eight troughs and the average number 
of months over which the upturns were 





sOnly one chart is reproduced because 
of space limitations. As will be 
brought out later in the discussion, 
the other two charts, viz.: the ones 
for yarn and sheeting, have prac- 
tically the same general movements 
as the margin for print-cloth. 
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scattered was again 4.6 months. We 
can, theretore, speak of “high prices” 
and “low prices’ in cotton goods as 
indicating a fairly detinite condition pre- 
vailing throughout the structure of 
prices of cotton products. 

Giving attention next to the price of 
cotton, we find that the turning-points 
or cycles in this series agree fairly well 
with the turning points in the prices of 
the products. The average scatter in 
the turning points of the prices of prod- 
ucts when compared with cotton is, at 
high prices, 3.3 and at low prices 2.4 
months. We shall be justified therefore, 
in regarding “high prices” and “low 
prices” as including not only the prod- 
ucts but cotton as well. 

While prices may be regarded as be- 
ing high or low as a group, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that important 
information is obtainable from a more 
penetrating analysis. For example, we 
note a decided tendency for the prices 


the turns in general business. The 
average number of months tag was 
10.32. On the other hand, there were 
only 13 points at which these prices 
turned before general business, and then 


only on an average of 1.62 months. 
There were in addition four turns in 
cotton prices which occurred concur- 


rently with turns in business. We find 
the same relationship between the move- 
ments of cotton prices and general busi- 
ness. Here, eleven turns in the price 
of cotton lagged behind the turns in 
general business as compared with 
three which led and one which occurred 
in the same month. And again the aver- 
age number of months by which the 
price of cotton lagged was greatly in 
excess of the number of months by 
which the few turns led. The average 
lag was 9 months and the average lead 2. 


Margin and Price Movements 


With this brief discussion of the com- 
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for the 
margins to be low when the prices are 
high and the margins to be high when 


find a predominant tendency 


the prices are low. 
and lows together, there were thirty 
points at which such an inverse condi- 
tion prevailed. On the other hand, there 
were nine points at which the margins 
were either high or low at the same 
time as prices. 

This means that, in the main, as 
prices rise, there is a tendency for the 
price of cotton to rise faster than the 
prices of the products. The rise in the 
prices of the products evidently meets 
with greater resistance than the rise in 
the price of cotton, and as we have 
seen in an earlier paragraph, the price 
of the product starts downward first. 
But before the actual downturn, there 
is a period of gradually decreasing 
profit opportunity. However, competi- 
tion for raw material does not cease 
until the demand for the products has 
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An Index of the Margin Between Cotton and Print Cloth Prices 


of the products to turn down betore the 
price of cotton. This seems to indicate 
that the forces which cause recession 
are found in those which operate on the 
demand and supply of products. On the 
other hand there is an even greater 
tendency for the price of cotton to turn 
upwards before the prices of the prod- 
ucts. This would seem to indicate that 
as demand for cotton products revives, 
conditions in the raw material market 
favor an increase in cotton prices before 
conditions in the market for cotton 
goods permit an increase in these prices. 
Here, then, is a suggestion for furthe1 
analysis which another investigator 
might wish to follow. 


Normal Lag in Cycle 


Turning again to the price series, we 
shall compare them with general busi- 
ness. Both the cotton and cotton goods 
prices have a predominant tendency to 
move late in the business cycle. In the 
three series of cotton products used, 
there were twenty-eight points of either 
high or low prices which lagged behind 
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parative movements of the prices, let 
us examine the margins. Just as it has 
been shown that there are periods in 
which the prices of cotton and cotton 
products were either high or low, 
so it can be shown that the move- 
ments of the margins are very similar. 
There were six years in which it 
might be said that the price margins 
were high. 
The average number 
which the downturns in the margins 
were scattered was 4.9. Likewise, there 
were seven years in which the margins 
were low and here the average number 
of months over which the revival was 
scattered was 4.0. We can therefore, 
speak of high and low margins as well 
as high and low prices. Now let us 
compare the movements of the margins 
with those of the prices. 

When we study the movements of the 
prices and the margins concurrently, we 


of months over 


(4) As an indicator of the business cycle, 
the standard reference dates used by 
Professor W. C. Mitchell in his 
studies of the business cycle were 
taken. 
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fallen off, as evidenced by the fact that 
the prices of the products turn down 
before that of cotton. Foresight might 
prevent the extreme upswing in prices 
by stopping competition for raw ma- 
terial before prices are reached which 
cause the big losses when the break 
comes. 

In the same way, when prices are 
falling, the price of the raw material 
falls more rapidly than the price of the 
products and eventually a condition re- 
sults where it becomes possible for cot- 
ton prices to rise. Our previous an- 
alysis re-enforces this conclusion for 
we have noticed a tendency for the price 
of cotton to start upward before the 
prices of the products. 


Synchronizing Highs or Lows 


However, the exceptions to this order 
of events occurred in years which most 
business men remember with beads of 
cold perspiration, namely, 1907 and 1921. 
It was in these years that the margins 
and prices were high or low together. 
It was in these vears that the narrow- 





ing or widening margin did not help to 
check rising or falling prices. The in- 
verse relation of prices and margins is 
the “regular” or “usual” condition and 
re-enforces other forces tending to 
stabilize either falling or rising prices. 
If no outside influence intervened there 
would have to come a time when com- 
petition for raw material would have to 
cease because there would be no profit 
possible. Likewise, when prices were 
falling there would come a time when 
the margin would be so great as to 
tempt purchasers of raw material, un- 
less it were apparent that the demand 
for the product had vanished entirely. 


These forces were not present in 1907 
and 1921. 


A Barometer of Inflation 


While one must hesitate to draw con- 
clusions from an individual analysis 
suchas this, yet it does give an insight 
into what might be an important factor 
in the study of inflation and over- 
expansion of business. When the price 
of a product is rising more rapidly than 
the cost of the raw material, there is 
an obvious profit to be gained from 
operation. Expansion programs will be 
planned and bank loans can be obtained 
for this expansion because of the ap- 
parently sound condition of the industry. 
But, as the chart shows, when the break 
does come, the price of the product de- 
creases more rapidly than the price of 
the raw material and not only are the 
inventories wiped out, but the oppor- 
tunities for later profit go with them. 

If such charts were studied by busi- 
ness men and bankers, they might pre- 
vent the very serious disturbances to 
business such as occurred in 1907 and 
1921, for although prices were increas- 
ing in such a manner as to make the con- 
dition of the industry seem sound, yet it 
will be readily realized that prices cannot 
continue indefinitely upward. On the 
other hand, there is on the surface no 
reason for the individual manufacturer 
to discontinue buying and expanding as 
long as the situation continues. But 
the unfortunate consequences to be kept 
in mind are that a reaction will come 
from the consumer, and that the reac- 
tion when it comes from that direction 
will be more severe and drastic than 
it would be if made voluntarily by the 
manufacturers. 

It is hoped that this paper will be 
helpful in offering a suggestion to work- 
ers in the field of economic statistics. 
Other relationships might be shown 
within these price series and margins. 
The margins might be compared with 
general business or the general price 
level. Prices and margins might be 
compared with production. Individual 
companies and trade associations could 
make a better and more complete an- 
alysis than the present because of better 
data. More analysis of this type will 
have to be made if business and the 
price level are to be stabilized. The 
ideal to which we must strive is the de- 
velopment of objective criteria of infla- 
tion and unsound business conditions 
generally which can be recognized and 
acted upon. 





Sir Charles Macara Dies at 83 


British Cotton 


Leader Was 


Known 


Internationally—F ounded Federation 


HE death of Sir Charles Wright 

Macara, Bart., at his home in Hale, 
Cheshire, England, Wednesday of this 
week at the age of 83, removed a man 
who was not only a leader in the cotton 
manufacturing industry of his own 
country but who exerted his influence 
on the industry throughout the world. 
In fact few men in textile history have 





Master Cotton Spinners for 21 years, 
from 1894 to 1914. He was also a 
former president of the Manchester Cot- 
ton Association. 

Throughout his participation in this 
associational work, he was vitally in- 
terested in employer-employe relations 
and was active in the settlement of many 
serious labor disputes. His ability in 


Sir Charles Macara 


achieved the international reputation 
which Sir Charles Macara held during 
his long life of service. His breadth 
of vision, coupled with flexibility of 
mind, enabled him to: adjust his ideas 
to changing conditions. Consequently, 
even at his advanced age, he continued 
as a leader of thought practically up to 
the time of his death. 

Sir Charles was best known in this 
country as the founder and first pres- 
ident of the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Associations which he con- 
ceived in 1904 following a crisis in the 
industry. He continued as president 
until 1915. In addition, he was pres- 
ident of the English Federation of 
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this direction was so marked that during 
the 21 years of his presidency of the 
English Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners there was only one general 
cessation of operations in the Lan- 
cashire cotton industry. It was he who 
was largely responsible for the termina- 
tion of the five months’ strike in that 
industry in 1893: and for the resulting 
“Brooklands Agreement” which went 
into effect in 1894 and which has been 
regarded ever since then as a model 
basis for fair dealing between employer 
and employe. 

The extent to which he maintained 
his complete faculties, even in his later 
years, is evidenced by the fact that he 
was the originator and chairman of the 
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Provisional Emergency Cotton Com- 
mittee organized in September 1922 to 
deal with the persistent crisis in the 
British cotton industry. 

Sir Charles visited the United States 
in 1907 as the leader of the foreign 
delegation which attended the first In- 
ternational Cotton Conference held in 
New Orleans. 


Head of Bannerman & Sons 


These many activities overshadowed, 
in the public mind, the personal life of 
Sir Charles. For nearly fifty years he 
directed the destinies of Henry Banner- 
man & Sons, Ltd., cotton merchants and 
manufacturers, Manchester, founded in 
1805 by Henry Bannerman, great grand- 
father of Lady Macara. Sir Charles 
was chairman and managing director of 
that large firm and in recent years his 
only son, William C. Macara had been 
joint managing director with his father. 

His interests extended into other fields, 
one of his principal activities being in 
life boat work. He was chairman of 
the St. Anne’s Lifeboat Disaster Fund 
raised in 1886, and originated the Life- 
boat Saturday Movement in 1891. He 
was also chairman of the Mercantile 
and Industrial Committee of the Lan- 
cashire Indian Famine Funds in 1897 
and 1900; and was a member of the 
Industrial Council established by the 
British Government in 1911, largely as 
the result of his advocacy. 

Sir Charles was the author of several 
books and many articles. The former 
included “Social and Industrial Re- 
form,” “In Search of a Peaceful World,” 
“Modern Industrial Tendencies,” “The 
New Industrial Era,” etc. He was a 
contributor for many years to the An- 
nual Review and Forecast Number of 
TEXTILE Wortp. His latest contribu- 
tion to this publication appeared in the 
Feb. 5, 1927 issue. 

An ardent internationalist, Sir Charles 
Macara believed strongly in free trade. 
One of his outstanding international 
activities was his initiative in the or- 
ganization of the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome, Italy. 

Possibly the best tribute to the late 
leader is the fact that it has been said 
of him that he “thought in Continents.” 





Wholesalers to Discuss Merchan- 
dising with Rayon Institute 


A series of conferences aiming to de- 
velop more effective methods of mer- 
chandising rayon fabrics and rayon- 
content apparel, will be held beginning 
next Friday at the Rayon Institute, New 
York. The series was arranged by 
Ernest L. Starr, director of the Insti- 
tute, and invitations were sent to execu- 
tives of leading wholesale dry goods 
houses throughout the country. It was 
announced that 150 executives repre- 
senting ‘piece goods, ready-to-wear, 
hosiery and underwear and advertising 
and publicity departments already have 
accepted the invitations. Meetings will 
be held on successive Fridays through 
to Feb. 15, with the exception of the 
week of Jan. 20, when the meeting will 
take place on Thursday, Jan. 24, to 
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TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Silk Association of America, 
57th Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, 
New York City, Jan. 17, 1929. 

Textile Section, New York 
Board of Trade, Regular Meeting, 
New York City, Jan. 24, 1929. 

Textile Division, © American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Meeting, New York City, Jan. 27, 
1929, 

Rhode Island Textile Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting and Ban- 
quet, Providence-Biltmore Hotel, 


Providence, R. I., Jan. 28, 1929. 
Boston Wool Trade Associa- 


tion, Annual Banquet, Copley 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., Feb. 
7, 1929. 

Wool Industries Pageant and 
Exposition, 71st Regiment Armory, 
New York City, Feb. 25 to March 
2, 1929. 

Knitting Arts Exposition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
April 15-19, 1929. 

Twelfth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, May 6-11, 1929. 





facilitate the attendance of executives 
who may be at the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Institute convention in New 
York on Jan. 22 and 23. 


Botany Tax Deduction Is 
Disallowed 


In an opinion handed down Jan. 2, 
the United States Supreme Court has 
affirmed the decision of the Court of 
Claims that the Botany Worsted Mills 
deducted an unreasonable amount from 
its tax returns, as compensation to mem- 
bers of its board. The Botany Worsted 
Mills, a New Jersey corporation, de- 
ducted amounts aggregating $1,565,739 
paid as compensation to the members of 
its board from the return made on its 
net income in the taxable year of 1917. 
This amount was in excess of the $9,000 
yearly salary drawn by each one of the 
board of directors. The Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue claimed that this 
compensation was in excess of that 
which could properly be classed as a 
necessary expense and disallowed all in 
excess of $782,083. 

In an attempt to obtain a refund of 
the tax levied against the remainder of 
the amount, the Botany mills appealed 
to the Court of Claims. The Court of 
Claims, however, dismissed the case on 
the ground that the additional tax was 
imposed under an agreement of settle- 
ment, which prevented recovery. 


Record Yokohama Turnover 


The last two days of trading on the 
Yokohama silk market, prior to the pro- 
longed New Year holidays, were marked 
by exceptional trading; the turnover 
totalled 5,025 bales, which raised the 
total of December shipments of raw 
silk to America to the total of 60,200 
bales; this broke all records for a 
single month. 
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Advocates National Census 
of Distribution 


WasuHincton, D. C.— Adoption by 
Congress of legislation to provide for 
a national census of distribution in con- 
nection with the regular decennial cen- 
sus in 1930 was advocated Wednesday 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. A census-bill with such 
a provision already has had the ap- 
proval of the House and is now await- 
ing action by the Senate. 

In a letter to the members of the 
Senate, William Butterworth, president 
of the National Chamber, said that the 
information made available through 
such a census of distribution would be 
of value to every branch of industry. 

“The facts with respect to the proc- 
esses of distribution and the variety of 
agencies through which distribution is 
carried on,” he declared, “have never 
been comprehensively collected and 
made available for the use of business 
men. The regular periodical census of 
manufacturers, as an example of com- 
prehensive business _ statistics, has 
proven its value.” 

President Butterworth explained that 
the National Chamber co-operated with 
the Bureau of Census in taking the 
limited distribution census in a dozen 
cities recently. 

“Members of the National Chamber,” 
he said, “have testified to the value of 
the data revealed by that census. They 
realize that under modern conditions 
of business intensity ample and accurate 
data are needed for efficient business.” 





Cleveland Bank Foresees New 
Records for Rayon in 1929 


The production of rayon in this coun- 
try has grown from 1,100,000 Ibs. in 
1912 to an indicated output of more than 
98,000,000 Ibs. in 1928, says the Union 
Trust Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, in its 
magazine, Trade Winds. This extra- 
ordinary expansion measures the rise 
from an uncertain beginning of an in- 
dustry which now stands as one of the 
important enterprises of the country, 
says the trust company. The article is 
illustrated with views of the Industrial 
Rayon Corp.’s. plant. 

“As an article of commercial impor- 
tance rayon is practically a postwar de- 
velopment,” says the bank in its maga- 
zine. During the last eight years the 
increase in production has been impres- 
sive both in the United States and in 
European countries. In fact, the rate 
of growth has been even more rapid 
outside of the United States. The United 
States, however, remains the chief pro- 
ducer of rayon.” 


Bids on Kersey Cloth 


The following bids were opened by 
the Army Quartermaster at Philadel- 
phia, Friday of last week, on 5,000 
yards of kersey cloth: Forstmann & 
Huffmann Co., Passaic, N. J., $9.20, 
no discount ; Worumbo Co., New York, 
$10.22, no discount ; Warrenton Woolen 
Co., Torrington, Conn., $6.18 net. 








What About 1929?__A Few Answers to This 


Immediately Important Question 





Further Statements by Leaders Continue to Emphasize 


Textile Improvement and Importance of Cooperation 


HIS is the season of forecasts 
| and the crop this year is large. 
Those which have come over the 
editorial desks during the last week con- 
tinue to emphasize the improvement 
which the last part of 1928 developed 
in the textile industry and the more 
hopeful outlook for 1929. Practically 
all agree, however, that the situation 
demands continued alertness and co- 
ordination of effort. 
It it true that the statement of the 


Secretary of Commerce links textiles 
with coal in the now-famous alliance 
which has resulted in the designation of 
these two industries as the “unholy 
twins.” However, the opinions of lead- 
ers in the textile industry indicate that 
this branch of American manufacturing 
is well on its way toward the severance 
of this relationship. 

Abstracts from a few of the many 
general and specific forecasts received 
are printed below. 


Industry Exceptionally Active 


By William F. Whiting 


The Secretary 


OME of the more important eco- 

nomic forces which dominate the 
business situation as we enter the New 
Year are credit conditions, the degree 
of accumulation of merchandise stocks 
and of speculation in them, the size of 
the crops and of our current industrial 
output, the rate of wages and volume of 
employment, and the prospects of foreign 
trade. 

With respect to credit conditions 1928 
has been an extraordinary year. The 
outflow of gold which began in the 
autumn of 1927 continued during the 
first half of 1928 and caused a reversal 
in the easy money situation that had 
prevailed for several years. Public at- 
tention has been fixed on the rise in the 
rates on stock-exchange 90-day time 
loans from 44% in January to 74% in 
the early autumn and the even greater 
rise in call money rates. It is well, 
however, to note that bank credit for 
commercial purposes has been in ample 
supply at rates ranging from less than 
4% higher in southern and western 
cities to slightly over 1% in New York 
City while open-market rates for com- 
mercial paper have increased by only 
14% during the year. 

Agricultural output during the past 
year was about 5% larger than in 1927 
and there was an even greater expan- 
sion in manufacturing production, but 
neither stocks of raw materials nor of 
manufactured goods have shown any 
general tendencv to accumulate. There 
is no considerable speculation in com- 
modities and wholesale prices average 
about the same as a year ago. 

Wages continue at a high level and 
unemployment has been reduced to a 
minimum. There has been a continued 
demand for additional workers by mer- 
cantile establishments, hotels, and the 
automotive industry and factories have 


of Commerce 


once more been increasing the number 
on their payrolls. Labor conflicts in 
the coal and cotton-textile industries 
were settled during the past year and 
relations in most sections of the labor 
world are now amicable. 


Activity in the automotive and con- 
struction industries has been sustained 
and is particularly noteworthy. Auto- 
mobile production has been at a higher 
level in recent months than at any 
earlier period and contracts for future 
construction have been substantially 
greater than in the corresponding period 
a year ago. Production of many re- 
lated products, such as iron and steel, 
cement, gasoline, and rubber tires has 
been stimulated as a result of these 
developments. The textile and coal in- 
dustries, however, still lag behind the 
others. 

Foreign, as well as domestic, demand 
for the products of our farms and fac- 
tories is steadily expanding. During 
the past year there has been an excep- 
tionally large growth of our exports of 
finished manufactures—especially auto- 
mobiles, machinery, and _ petroleum 
products. 

In general it may be stated that both 
industry and trade are exceptionally 
active as we enter the New Year. 


Working Toward Common Goal 


By S. Robert Glassford 
President of Bliss Fabyan & Co., Inc., and Vice-President of the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 


At this time there are two important 
opportunities for the cotton textile 
industry to promote sound progress 
during the coming year. One of these 
lies in the elimingtion of wasteful 
methods and practices; the other is the 
opportunity for a general revamping of 
merchandising methods throughout the 
industry to put them on an economically 
sound and aggressive basis. 

Looking ahead to the future growth 
of this industry, one of the most impor- 
tant things that manufacturers and mer- 
chants alike can do will be to strike 
again and strike hard at uneconomical 
and wasteful practices which persist. 
This is not a new proposal, but too 
often the need for continued vigilance 


in this direction has been overlooked. 

So much is being said these days 
about the importance of distribution in 
every industry that it is hardly neces- 
sary to explain that those in the cotton 
textile industry who are responsible for 
this work in behalf of the mills are con- 
stantly studying the changes which are 
taking place in modern merchandising 
methods and adapting sales policies to 
these changed requirements as fast as 
possible. 

We are confident of future stability 
and prosperity in this industry because 
the mills, their selling agents, and other 
related elements are steadily working 
toward a common goal of progress and 
prosperity. 


Stability in Silk Industry 


By Paolino Gerli 
President of the National Raw Silk Exchange 


HE silk industry closes the year 

1928 without recording events of a 
startling nature, such as have in past 
years shaken some of its branches. 
Fashion has continued to favor its 
product, thus insuring wide and large 
distribution. Raw silk prices have 
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fluctuated within a reasonable level due 
to a well balanced supply and demand 
position. Consequently prices of fin- 
ished materials in broadsilk and hosiery 
have been stable and on a basis to insure 
their popularity. 

An event of note was the focusing of 
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attention upon the standardization of 
raw silk quality, through the visit to 
Japan of a technical committee of 
American inspectors, with the result 
that the Japanese, now fully awakened 
to the importance of this subject, are 
coming shortly to return this visit to 
further discuss the subject and unques- 
tionably to bring nearer the day of an 
internationally accepted standard of 
quality determination. 

Perhaps the most important event on 
the constructive side was the opening 
in September of the National Raw Silk 
Exchange for trading in futures. The 
exchange in the short space of its exist- 
ence has already shown the beneficial ef- 
fects which the trade can derive from it. 

The broadsilk branch is of course the 
oldest, and therefore the one most set 
in its ways and its traditions. For that 
reason, perhaps, it has been slow to 
adapt itself to changed methods of mer- 
chandising and has been slow to learn 
from the success of others who have 
synchronized production to distribution. 

Looking ahead, it is probably from 
this quarter that important changes may 
come about in the future. Conditions 
have become such, in fact, as to force 
a concerted move, by elements which 
until now have been great individualists 
believing only in the law of the survival 
of the fittest. It is in the broadsilk 


section of the industry that the gravest 
danger exists. 

Hosiery is doing well, with excellent 
prospects for the new year. One only 
has to look at the monthly statistics of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce to 
see a healthy condition. 

In the raw silk markets of origin a 
steadier tone is prevailing. 

Reelers are gradually getting into 
better shape financially. However, here 
also there is a great deal to be done to 
lift the industry to a higher level of effi- 
ciency mechanically, and to establish it 
on a sounder financial plan. Much that 
is medieval and feudal stands in the 
way of its progress. 

With keen competition ahead, with 
chemistry achieving wonders in _ the 
production of synthetic yarns, the real 
article, raw silk, must be brought to the 
consuming markets in its most perfect 
shape and at competitive prices. The 
reelers should strive not for how much 
the traffic will bear, but for how little 
they can product it, although profitably, 
and for the largest possible supply con- 
sistent with possibilities of expanding its 
use in the textile field. 

The spirit of cooperation is abroad 
in the land. Basic industries have ac- 
cepted it to their great benefit. Must 
silk alone stand still, shrouded in its 
ancestry ? 


Cotton Prospects Favorable 


By Gardiner H. Miller 
President of the New York Cotton Exchange 


OOKING forward to the year 1929 
it is encouraging to note that after 
an unusually severe depression in the 
textile industry the prospects are now 
much more favorable, insuring a large 
or moderately large consumption by 
domestic spinners; and unless the prices 
of cotton should advance too far above 
a parity with the growths of foreign 
countries the consumption of American 
cotton by foreign spinners will also be 
fairly large. This belief is encouraged 
by the fact that exports to Dec. 7 were 
over 500,000 bales larger than at the 
same time last vear. The large increase 
in exports to date encourages a_ belief 
that total exports for the season will 
exceed by a wide margin those of last 
vear.—exports for the 12 months ending 
July 31, 1928, according to the New 
York Cotton Exchange official figures, 
being 7,836,091 bales. 

The extraordinary expansion in the 
automobile trade which, as is well 
known, consumes a very large amount 
of cotton for tires, upholstery, etc., has 
resulted in a record-breaking consump 
tion of cotton for automobile purposes. 
This increase has offset the decreased 
use of cotton owing to the use of other 
fabrics for wearing apparel, such as 
rayon, silk. ete. 

With labor well emploved and the 
purchasing power of the country larger 
than ever before in its history. there is 
every reason to anticipate a large or 
tairly large consumption of American 
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cotton during 1929. The steady expan- 
sion in the world’s consumption of 
cotton, as revealed by the studies of the 





Department of Agriculture, show an in- 
crease in the per capita consumption 
during recent years, until world require- 
ments are now around 15,000,000 bales 
American cotton per annum. 

The question of supply is always un- 
certain owing to the vicissitudes of 
weather, but now increasingly so owing 
to the recurrence of weevil activity and 
damage on a larger scale than for the 
last five years. 

Cotton boll weevil are reported to 
have entered hibernation this fall in 
huge numbers, and a_ repetition the 
coming year of the rainy season of 
1928 will undoubtedly prevent the 
South from raising a large crop of 
cotton in 1929. 

On the other hand, the growing of 
cotton in other countries of the world 
is steadily increasing and will tend to 
increase relatively faster than cotton 
growing in the United States, if the 
price of American cotton is maintained 
at a level which makes the growing of 
the staple in foreign countries increas- 
ingly profitable. 

The year 1928 has been marked by 
very heavy curtailment, not only by do- 
mestic spinners but also by cotton man- 
ufacturers abroad. During the last 
quarter of the vear a marked improve- 
ment in the demand for cotton goods 
has occurred, and it is gratifying to note 
the marked change for the better, par- 
ticularly in this country. 

The general outlook as the year opens 
now is for a world consumption of 
American cotton 750,000 bales or more 
in excess of the yield, which will to that 
extent reduce the carry-over of Ameri- 
can cotton, which on July 31 last was 
estimated to be roughly 5,000,000 bales, 


Better Balance Needed 


A GENERALLY optimistic view of 
the business outlook for 1929. is 
taken by the business executives who 
make up the directorate of The Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York. 
Fifteen directors, each a leader in his 
particular line of trade, made statements 
to the association dealing with the out- 
look. The statement on textiles are as 
follows: 

Lincoln Cromwell, of William Iselin 
& Co.: “Nobody can generalize about 
anything so complicated as the state of 
the textile industry, which covers all 
the way from the sheerest silks through 
automobile tires to the coarsest bagging. 
In such a varied industry there will 
always be sections in distress, and 
others making money. That is true to- 
day and it will be true next year. 

“Generally speaking, the textile in- 
dustry is not on a profitable basis. It 
is suffering from the over-development 
of manufacturing during the war and 
we shall have to make drastic changes, 
chiefly in selling methods, before the 
industry can be made satisfactory to its 
owners. The public cannot consume 
the present output at prices needed to 
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as against 7,750,000 bales the vear 
previous. 
show profits. Some ways must be 


found to limit production to what can 
be sold at fair market values. 

“The Cotton-Textile Institute, the 
Wool Institute, and in a mild way the 
Silk Association, are making progress 
toward this end. Very much remains 
to be done. Buying is being more and 
more concentrated in organized and 
well informed groups. The staple mills 
continue to fight each other in a suicidal 
struggle for each other’s business. <A 
marvellous industry, with a larger de- 
mand for its products than ever before, 
is an unorganized mob in the face of 
the buyers. This is a _ reproach to 
American intelligence.” 

Bertram H. Borden, of M. C. D. 
Borden & Sons: “Compared with a 
year ago the textile industry is some- 
what improved, although there are still 
too many spindles operating. Until this 
condition is recognized and production 
put on a basis of demand we cannot 
hope for any distinct improvement in 
the industry. It is true, however, that 
under the leadership of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute conditions are showing 
some improvement.” 





Experimental Work on Wool 
Scouring for Testing 


Experimental wool scouring is being 
carried on by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, the purpose, it is 
understood, being to develop a method 
of testing a small sample which will 
represent the condition of a large batch 
of raw wool. In view of the fact that 
foreign matter may comprise 30 to 70% 
of the original shearings, the final per- 
fection of such a method would promote 
important economies in the industry. 

The present experiments are being 
carried on in connection with samples 
furnished by the agricultural college of 
one of the western states. A batch is 
conditioned under standard temperature 
and humidity and weighed. It is then 
subjected to a soap and alkalai solution 
at about 124 deg. F. and to another 
bath of soap and water alone at about 
110 deg. F. The clean wool is like- 
wise conditioned under standards and 
weighed, the loss in weight or shrinkage 
thus accurately showing the amount of 
foreign matter washed out. 

Semi-commercial lead lined bowls are 
used, the process being somewhat dif- 
ferent in that the samples are in wire 
mesh containers. The containers are 
alternately immersed and lifted clear of 
the solution with horizontal motion in 
one direction while immersed and back 
while clear. This process leaves less 
than 4% grease which represents more 
thorough cleaning than is usually ac- 
complished by scouring mills. 





E. T. Pickard Visiting 


South America 


With the purpose of personally exam- 
ining conditions relating to the exten- 
sion of textile markets and to take care 
of several items of special business, 
Edward T. Pickard, chief of the Textile 
Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, left Washington on Jan. 2 for a 
six weeks trip to countries on the 
northern coast of South America and in 
the Carribean. 

Mr. Pickard sailed from New Or- 
leans, Friday morning, Jan. 4, on the 
United Fruit S.S. “Saranacca” and pro- 
ceeds to Panama. Following a brief 
stay there he will visit Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Curacao, Porto Rico, and Cuba. 
If time allows, San Domingo and Haiti 
may be visited.. Mr. Pickard will re- 
turn from Cuba via Florida, reaching 
Washington shortly after Feb. 10. 





Propose Increase in Floor 


Brokerage Rates for Raw Silk 


Members of the National Raw Silk 
Exchange, at a special meeting on Jan. 
8, will vote on amendments to the by- 
laws providing for an increase in the 
oor brokerage commission rates, mak- 
ing the minimum rate $1.25 for five 
bales and the maximum $2.00 per five- 
bale unit, as against $1.00 to $1.50 at 
present, depending on the price of sil's. 





Mercerizers’ Export Association | 





American 


Processors 


May Join New Group 


LANS for the formation of an ex- 

port association for the sale of 
mercerized yarns by American pro- 
ducers have been discussed at a number 
of meetings recently held and accord- 
ing to well informed factors in the 
trade it is probable definite announce- 
ment in this connection will be made 
within a short time giving further 
details of the association. By means 
of such an organization, which would 
be formed under the provisions of the 
Webb Act, legalizing the formation of 


THE TEXTILE TREND 


Cotton Markets: December was 
quiet but with several constructive 
features. Price strength impres- 
sive considering lack of buying. 
Finished goods have been in better 
demand than is usual at this time 
of year. Print cloths firm with 
several bids below market price re- 
jected. Sheetings unimproved but 
holding their own. Buying prom- 
ised by bag trade after first of year. 

Wool Markets: Universal ex- 
pectation that January will prove 
active month. Supposition is, that 
buyers have held back much busi- 
ness which will be placed soon. 
Consumers apparently do _ not 
realize on how close a basis mills 
are now working. Expect to be 
able to place orders at any time 
and secure desired deliveries. In- 
clination to include  self-colored 
chalk stripes in fall lines. Wor- 
sted yarn market featureless ; prices 
unchanged and fairly steady. 

Knit Goods: Activity in staples 
featured the underwear market. 
Factors said business was unusually 
good, in view of the holidays. Con- 
trary to general expectations, sev- 
eral firms report having done 
satisfactory fall business in heavy- 
weights. Producers of cotton 
underwear complain of low margin, 
and say they will be forced to raise 
prices. Men’s sweaters are selling 
well, but other lines are quiet. The 
holidays brought a slackening to 
all hosiery mills. Women’s goods 
especially slow, but half-hose went 
well all through December. Men’s 
rayon half-hose moved well up to 
end of year. 

Silk Markets: Prints and some 
staple numbers continued to move 
during holiday period. Other 
broadsilk lines were quiet, and real 
activity is not expected before mid- 
dle of month. Mills forecast good 
spring for all crepes, especially 
black. Raw silk factors reported 
some holiday sales, and complained 
of scarcity in several numbers, 
notably 20/22s; there was talk of 
a raw silk shortage, due to a re- 
ported reduction in Japan’s exports. 
Thrown and spun silk markets both 
were fairly quiet. 
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export associations among American 
concerns, mercerizers in this country 
would be placed in a much more advan- 
tageous position in competing for busi- 
ness in foreign countries and at the 
same time would stabilize conditions 
abroad in this trade where rather 
violent fluctuations have been apparent 
within the last two years so far as 
mercerized yarn prices are concerned. 

Among the American mercerizing 
companies who according to this report 
have taken a part in formulating plans 
and joining in these discussions are the 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa., and 
Belmont, N. C., Standard-Coosa-That- 
cher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Johns- 
ton Mills Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Clarence 
L. Meyers, Inc., Philadelphia; National 
Yarn & Processing Co., Rossville, Ga. ; 
American Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. 
Holly, N. C., and Dixie Mercerizing 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. From this list 
it may be seen that bulk of American 
producers have taken a part in this 
movement. Should the export asso- 
ciation be formed with these concerns 
being members, a large percentage of 
American production of mercerized 
yarn will be included. 

Such an association it is felt would 
result in very noticeable economies in 
the sale of American mercerized yarns 
abroad and many feel the saving in this 
one item alone would place them in a 
more favorable position to compete for 
this important business than they have 
been at any time in the past, enabling 
them to compete on a more equal basis 
in these markets with such countries as 
England, Germany and Italy. Other 
American industries have already or- 
ganized export associations under the 
provisions of the Webb Act and should 
the Mercerizers’ Export Association 
become a reality it will mean this 
branch of the textile industry has taken 
the step that has benefitted other Amer- 
ican industries since the act was passed, 
permitting American companies to or- 
ganize for the sale of their product in 
foreign countries. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that just at this time Brazil has 
considered the advisibility of increasing 
duty on cotton and dyed cotton yarns 
going into that country. According to 
the bill that has passed the Lower 
House this would increase the duty on 
plain cotton yarns from 40% to 100% 
and of dyed cotton yarns from 20% to 
60% and would affect American spin- 
ners and processors of cotton yarns. 
Mercerizers point out that an export 
association would acquaint their mem- 
bers of such changes in foreign markets 
as this. It has been reported that the 
Brazilian bill has already passed the 
third reading in the Lower House and 
indications are it will finally pass their 
Senate and eventually become a law. 
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THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


Favorable Prospect for Cotton Goods 





Higher Price Levels Next Spring 
Are Forecast by Dr. Haney 


HE year ends with distinct im- 

provement in the cotton textile in- 
dustry, and warrants confidence in 
further gains during the first half of 
1929. The general business outlook is 
favorable for the first quarter. The pur- 
chasing power of the people is_ well 
maintained at a good level. The cotton 
crop is of moderate size and there is 


Textile World Analyst 
The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New York Uni- 
versity, Business Research Bureau, which regularly appears on this page, 
considers various branches of the textile industry from week to week. 
conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and generally apply to 


a time two or three months ahead. The Analyst is based on statistical data and 
does not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—COTTON 


1. The statistical position of cotton is strong. 
probably hold firm and reach higher levels in the spring. 


2. Yarns and gray goods, while there is some danger of increas- 
ing production too fast, are likely to continue firm; but it does 
not seem likely that they will do much more than to advance in 


proportion to the raw material. 


every prospect of a considerable reduc- 
tion in the carryover, as all indications 
at present point to a rather large world 
consumption. The distribution of the 
crop thus far has been rapid, particu- 
larly the export movement. Total do- 
mestic consumption and exports to Dec. 
1 are about 400,000 bales ahead of last 
year. 

The general prospect is for an un- 
usually stable price level for the raw 
material, and, as manufacturers have 
reduced their stocks of finished goods 
and are in better shape than a year ago, 
they may look forward to moderate en- 
joyment of the benefits arising from the 
severe discipline of the last year or two. 


Bull Points 


Conditions tending to sustain or ad- 
vanee cotton prices are: 

(1) Recent severe weather in the 
northern and western parts of the belt, 
where some cotton remained unpicked. 
Much late picked cotton will not be 
tenderable. 
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(2) Census ginning figures as of 
Dec. 13 slightly bullish, being smaller 
than expected, and indicating the possi- 
bility that the Government has over- 
estimated the crop a little. 

(3) Large percentage of the crop 
already sold; end of hedging pressure. 

(4) Southern spot markets strong 
with spinners and merchants buying 


The 


Cotton prices will 


freely. The basis is firm. Merchants 
are reported to have sold rather heavily 
for future delivery. 

(5) World consumption running at a 
rate of over 15,000,000 bales. 

(6) Large exports, about 800,000 
bales over last season. Export commit- 
ments for months ahead are large. Con- 
tinued good buying is anticipated from 
Japan. 

(7) Tire yarn mill active, with pros- 
pects of heavy automobile production in 
the early part of 1929. 

(8) Domestic mill consumption §in- 
creasing and above normal 

(9) A little improvement in domestic 
spinners’ margins. 

(10) An upward trend in wholesale 
dry goods sales and orders for grey 
vardage. 

(11) Weevils reported to have en- 
tered hibernation in large numbers. 


Bear Points 


Conditions tending to depress cotton 
values : 
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(1) Prospects of an increase in the 
acreage of the new crop. 

(2) Continued expansion in the pro- 
duction and use of rayon. 

(3) World visible supply of Amer- 
ican cotton recently increased and only 
a little under a year ago. 

(4) Manchester reports poor demand 
for American cottons. 

(5) Demand for yarns quiet and 
prices easy; gray goods prices have 
failed to show strength. 

(6) Manufacturers’ replacement mar- 
gins still below average. 

(7) Unfavorable effect of mild 
weather on heavy weight cotton under- 
wear business. 

(8) Certified stocks increased 
considerable delivery on contracts. 

On the whole, the favorable factors 
are predominant and tend to confirm 
past forecasts of firmness and moder- 
ately higher prices for raw cotton. 


and 


Statistical Position 


Ginnings to Dec. 13 amounted to 13,- 
148,411 bales. Last year at the same 
date the figure was 12,073,000. Last 
year the quantity ginned after Dec. 13 
was 705,000 bales. It does not seem 
probable, in view of the rapid marketing 
of the crop this year, that more than 
1,000,000 bales remain to be ginned. 
The situation indicates that probably the 
total crop brought to market will not 
much exceed 14,100,000 bales. 

It should be noted that the quantity 
brought into sight is only about one 
million bales above a year ago. If this 
quantity is any indication of the amount 
by which this year’s crop is to exceed 
that of last year, a total yield of less than 
14,000,000 bales is indicated. 

It seems certain that the Government 
estimate is not at all below the actual 
crop and that it is probably a little too 
high. 

Domestic spinners’ takings are a little 
larger than last year and recently have 
been gaining on the into-sight figures, 
thus indicating an early decrease in the 
domestic visible. The world visible 
supply of American cotton is. still 
smaller than a year ago. 

If we accept the Government crop 
estimate and add the carrvover, we have 
a total supply of 16.6 million bales. It 
seems probable that domestic consump- 
tion will be at least 6.9 millicn bales and 





may be a little larger. 
ning at a rate which suggests a total 
that may be as high as 9,000,000 bales 
and is not likely to be below 8.5 million 


Exports are run- 


bales. In short, the domestic consump- 
tion and exports combined promise to 
run between fifteen and one-half and six- 
teen million bales. This would mean a 
considerable reduction in the domestic 
carryover, and indicatés that it will ex- 
ceed one million bales by but little, if 
any. It may be even smaller. 

It seems likely that there will be 
some shortage of higher grades of cot- 
ton by mid-year. 

As to the world supply of American 
cotton, the prospective world consump- 
tion of about 15.2 million bales would 
leave a world carryover of only four 
million bales. 

As illustrated in the first chart, the 
total world crop of cotton may be esti- 
mated at around 264 million bales. This 
is about 24 million bales over last year. 
The increase in world production is a 
limiting factor. The trend is toward an 
increase in foreign production, and to 
some extent foreign cotton may be sub- 
stituted for the American product. 

The Government estimates for this 
year’s American crop, as illustrated in 
the chart, have been relatively steady. 
If anything they have shown a little 
downward trend. This suggests that the 
final outturn may be a little under the 
last estimate, for in the past the trend of 
successive Government estimates has 
indicated fairly well whether the final 
ginning figures would be higher or 
lower. Moreover, judging by the 
amount and trend of the recent ginning 
figures, the final figure is likely to be a 
little less than the Government estimate. 
As already indicated, our guess is about 
14.1 million bales. 

Confirming the above figures with 
reference to the world cotton crop as 
compared with the American crop, we 
find that the total world visible, at 7.8 
million bales, is larger than a year ago, 
while the total visible supply of Ameri- 
can cotton, at 5.9 million bales, is a 
little below a year ago. 

All these considerations point to 
moderately higher prices for American 
cotton. It now seems probable that the 
price of spot middling cotton at New 
York will go as high as 22c, and that 
the average price for the 1928-1929 
season will be above 20c,—probably 
nearer 21c. 


Trend of Demand and Supply 


There was a pronounced upward 
trend in domestic mill consumption in 
November. After a steady increase for 
four months, the average daily mill con- 
sumption in that month rose, to the 
highest point since September, 1927. It 
was above the line of normal growth 
for the first time in a whole year. These 
statements are made after careful sta- 
tistical treatment of the figures, includ- 
ing the elimination of the merely sea- 
sonal variations. 

This means a rapid increase in the 
consumption of raw cotton, but it also 
means an increased production of cotton 
textiles. The immediate aspects are 
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favorable, but manufacturers must 
watch their step lest they overproduce. 
Prospects would be bright if some 
power could hold production at about 
the same annual rate as existed in No- 
vember. 

Turning to manufacturers’ replace- 
ment margins, as illustrated in the sec- 
ond chart, we find they lend point to the 
foregoing observation. They are still 
well below the average for 1921-1926. 
A little recovery occurred in November, 
but left our index just about the same 
as it was last August and decidedly be- 
low a year ago. This means small 
profits, but more than that it means that 
the demand is weak in comparison with 
the supply of cotton textiles. Our mar- 
gin curve shows a striking parallelism 
with the orders for gray goods, and the 
present low and practically stationary 
level corresponds with such orders. Of 
course, the point is that any sustained 
increase in production before manufac- 
turers are able to get adequate replace- 
ment margins will be built on an inse- 
cure basis. 

As to supply, we find the quantity 
available for the. balance of the season 
to be exactly equal to the average for 
the years 1921-1926, inclusive, and a 
trifle lower than a year ago. The supply 
is a little low in comparison with mill 
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consumption. It is not as far above the 
curve of manufacturers’ margins as it 
was during the preceding months of 
1928 since February. But the supply 
curve shows a significant down turn 
even allowing for seasonal variation— 
the first considerable decline in the 
month of November that has occurred 
since 1924. <A continuation of recent 
trends in exports and mill consumption 
would bring a decline similar to that 
which occurred during the 1924-1925 
season, and it will be remembered that 
the average price of raw cotton in that 
season was over 25c. 

But, again, it is to be remembered 
that the textile situation is now less 
favorable, as indicated by the relativeiy 
low replacement margins. During the 
latter part of 1924 and early 1925, cotton 
manufacturers’ replacement margins 
were well above average, showing that 
the textile demand was good. Manu- 
facturers will doubtless know whether 
operating expenses have been reduced 
sufficiently since then to explain the 
difference. 

All this tends to confirm the con- 
clusion that cotton prices will average 
well over 20c for the season, but point 
to the desirability of moderate expansion 
in cotton mill consumption until the 

(Continued on page 107) 
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The New Bedford Conference 


()* ALL the significant developments which have 

taken place in the textile industry during the last 
few years, probably none has been more indicative of the 
new attitude influencing the progress of that industry 
New Bedford recently be- 
tween cotton manufacturers, representatives of labor, and 


than the conference held in 


spokesmen for the citizens of the city. 

Aside from all considerations of the “labor specializa- 
tion plan” itself, as presented at that meeting by a prom- 
inent engineering expert, the conference was of extreme 
importance tor two reasons: First, because it showed 
that the manufacturers represented there recognized the 
need for concerted, rather than individual, action toward 
the solution of their problems; and second, because it re- 
flected a coincidental recognition on the part of capital, 
labor, and the public, of the mutual interest which all 
these groups have in the proper development of the city’s 
industry. 

With regard to the first of these significant indices, it 
should be pointed out that there have always been out- 
standing cases of mills which individually appreciated 
the need for examination of all premises on which exist- 
ing methods of manufacture and distribution are based. 
To those manufacturers go the credit for the marked 
progress which has been made in our industry. They 
have demonstrated forcibly, however, the truth of the 
old, but ever-new, statement that “‘a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link.” The effect of progressive activ- 
ities on the part of even a majority of the industry 
can be nullified by the market demoralization resulting 
from uneconomic procedure on the part of the minority. 

As a result, co-operative organizations representing 
branches of the industry c« lectively have come into being 
and have done remarkable work in eliminating weak 
spots. No central 
organization can solve the problems of an industry if 


But here, too, there is a danger line. 


individual geographical centers of that industry do not 
apply progressive principles locally. 
b 


An analogy would 
e a commanding officer of an army who had no subor- 
dinate officers through whom he could transmit his ideas 
to the enlisted personnel. 

When New Bedford manufacturers get together and 
approach the specific problems of their city as a cotton 
manufacturing center, they evince recognition of the need 
for localized application of modern principles of manu- 
facturing and merchandising. 

-qually significant is the fact that representatives of 
labor organizations as well as citizens of the community 


concerned appreciate the inter-dependence of all groups 
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There have been 





comprising the make-up of the city. 
trends in this direction during recent years but possibly 
none has offered better basis for optimism than the New 
Bedford incident. 

That city built up for itself a reputation as the manu- 
facturer of the finest cotton goods made in America. 
Developments in the last decade have proved to its citi- 
zens, comprising all groups, that such a reputation cannot 
be maintained without the hardest kind of work, not only 
on the part of a limited number of individuals but on the 
part of every one whose success depends upon the prog- 
ress of the city in all its industrial and mercantile phases, 

Its co-operative tackling of this job should offer an 
object lesson to every community in the country. 


ae a 


Representatives Who Misrepresent 


F SENATOR SMITH of South Carolina really be- 

lieves that the interests of domestic cotton growers are 
menaced by an organized co-operative movement of 
manufacturers to buy direct, and is to demand a Con- 
gressional investigation of The Cotton-Textile Institute’s 
connection with such a plan, then the Senator will be 
fatuously risking the blasting of his reputation as the 
best friend of the cotton growers in Congress and the 
best informed regarding the growers’ problems and 
needs, to say nothing of running the risk of making him- 
self ridiculous. First, because there is no important 
organized manutacturers 
direct from growers, either with or without the encour- 


group-buying by domestic 
agement of The Cotton-Textile Institute; second, such 
group buying, if exercised in a larger way, would be 
of tremendous benefit and profit to growers, and could 
menace, if anyone, only those middlemen standing be- 
tween and taking their profits from the grower and the 
manufacturer, solicitude for whose economic status 
would not endear Senator Smith to his cotton growing 
constituents. 

Possibly the specter of organized direct buying by 
mills, that the Senator has “conjured” into a mental 
obsession, is the result of his realization that the eco- 
nomic complement of co-operative selling is co-operative 
buying; and possibly this specter is also born of his 
desire as a politician to go through the motions of ap- 
pearing to do something for his constituent cotton grow- 
ers at every session of Congress. 

A fairly complete exposition of the benefits to accrue 
to mills from taking up cotton in the South was pub- 
lished by TExtTiLe Wortp about two years ago, and we 


challenge Senator Smith to locate anything therein that 





would not prove of almost equal benefit to grower and 
manufacturer. TEXTILE Wor ~p as a leader of construc- 
tive opinion for manufacturers has been a consistent ad- 
vocate of co-operative marketing by growers, of net 
weight cotton, of gin compression, of Southern delivery 
on the New York contract (long opposed but now adopted 
by the New York exchange) and of other methods for 
improving the growing, handling and marketing of cotton, 
all of which are of mutual importance to growers and 
manufacturers, but of greater possible benefit to the 
former. 

We believe that this fairly reflects the attitude of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute and of domestic manufacturers 
generally toward domestic growers, and we submit it as 
irrefutable evidence that Senator Smith and other politi- 
cal representatives of the growers are misrepresenting 
the real interests of their constituents in their efforts to 
check the fast growing realization of mutuality of inter- 
est and of co-operation by their futile attempts to revive 
old hatreds and suspicions. 


* * * 


**Safeguarding of Industry”’ 
SC of Industry” is the British 


definition of tariff protection, and under provisions 
of the act designed by Parliament to protect British 
industries against the dumping of goods from countries 
whose currencies were more depreciated than those of 
Great Britain, that country has been making slow but 
steady strides toward the general adoption of a protec- 
tive tariff policy. Silk and hosiery manufacturers were 
among the first to demand “safeguarding,” and now 
textile labor unions are joining with the British Wool 
Federation and organizations of wool manufacturers in 
supporting an application for safeguarding duties on 
lightweight fabrics and yarns. 

If any argument were required to demonstrate the need 
of higher duties upon imports into this country of wool 
manufactures it would be provided by this application of 
the British wool manufacturing industry and its unions 
for tariff protection against imports of other European 
countries. It might also be suggested that, if tariff pro- 
tection were not so generally accepted as a permanent 
economic policy of this country, it might prove less 
offensive to the ears of free traders and_tariff-for- 
revenue advocates if given the British definition of 
“Safeguarding of Industry.” 


* * * 


The Part-W ool Blanket Situation 


CONOMIC factors, fostered by ignorance and unin- 
telligent direction, are usually the basic causes of 
wars. Trade wars, taking the form of price cutting with 
the idea of eliminating a competitor, may be attributed to 
the same elements. 
Part-wool blanket manufacturers are confronted with 
overproduction as their economic factor. Three years 
ago this market was one of the most promising in the 





es 


Many were therefore attracted to it; exist- 


textile field. 
ing mills in some cases converted woolen blanket ma- 
chinery into that suitable for the manufacture of a prod- 
uct of lesser wool content and in other cases new mills 
were constructed. Annual production is now probably 
two million pairs more than it was two years ago. 

The problem of disposing of this surplus is a gigantic 
one and sufficient to tax the ingenuity of a master of 
merchandising. This season the opening gun has been 
fired by announcing lower prices in an effort to regain 
lost trade. This is likely a first impulse, but on a rising 
and steady cotton market, it seems an unintelligent one. 
Sufficient business may soon be attracted by low prices, 
to cause an advance, but such a movement is only tem- 
porary and effects no solution. Big buying this year may 
be a boomerang in lessening the consumption next year 
and by then the problem will be even more complex. 

Perhaps before then the manufacturers and merchan- 
disers may meet on common ground and take a leaf from 
the book of the woolen mills, who are just recovering 
from the effects of price cutting and surplus stocks. If 
the potential absorption of part-wool blankets is four 
million pair annually there is no sense in manufacturing 
five million pair. A more rational way of meeting the 
situation might be for the industry, after a more accurate 
analysis of the market, to base its production on figures 
somewhat nearer consumption. 





EXTILE WORLD is a consolidation of Te.rtile 
World Record and Textile Manufacturers Journal, 
effected in 1915. 

Textile World Record was the paper resulting from the 
merger, in 1903, of Textile World and Textile Record. 
The former was founded in 1888 by Walter B. Guild and 
Henry G. Lord. In 1895 it absorbed /ndustrial Record, 
formerly Manufacturers Review and Industrial Record, 
which was started in Boston in 1868. Textile Record was 
founded in 1880 in Philadelphia by Charles Heber Clark 
and Frank L. Nagle. 

Textile Manufacturers Journal was founded in New 
York in 1894 by Joseph H. Bragdon. 

The merger of Textile World Record and Textile 
Manufacturers Journal in 1915 resulted in the formation 
of the Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., Inc., and the publica- 
tion of Textile World Journal, later shortened to TEx- 
TILE Wor LD. 

In 1923, Posselt's Textile Journal was absorbed by 
TEXTILE Wortp; and in 1924, Textiles was also ab- 
sorbed. 

In 1928, TExTILE Wortp became affiliated with the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

The editorial staff of Textit—e Wortp consists of: 
Charles H. Clark, editor; Clarence Hutton, tecHnical edi- 
tor; Douglas G. Woolf, managing editor; William B. 
Dall, E. D. Fowle, Warren Steele, A. H. Thurston, John 
Black, W. H. Butler, J. C. Leahy. 


[ NOTE: The above historical summary is published in the first 
issue of each year for purposes of record.] 
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W. C. Wilkinson, president of the 
Merchants & Farmers National Bank, of 
Charlotte, N. C., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Lowell (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
and also head of the E. K. Westhead Co., 
selling agency of New York. 


John M. Scott, president of the Char- 
lotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C., has 
been elected president of the Peerless 


Mfg. Co., Lowell, N. C. 


Mayor Daniel H. Conway, head of the 
Conway Knitting Mills, Oswego, N. Y., 
was presented with a handsome grand- 
father’s clock by the employees of the 
Conway mill, as a token of their esteem 
for their employer, at the annual Christ- 
mas party held at the mill Dec. 22. The 
Mayor’s gift to every employee was a 
gold piece. 


Irving Langmuir, director of the re- 
search laboratory of the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has been 
elected president of the American Chem- 
ical Society for the coming year. 


George S. Barton, president and treas- 
urer of Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. Barton will 
sail from New York on Jan. 19 to visit 
their daughter in Athens, Greece. 


William Skinner, president of William 
Skinner & Sons, Holyoke, Mass., has 
presented a carved oak choir stall of 
Italian 16th century workmanship to the 
Skinner Memorial Chapel in that city. 


Allan G. Buttrick, former president of 
the Earnsdale Worsted Co., Inc., Clin- 
ton, Mass., and Mrs. Buttrick left this 
week for a trip to New Orleans. 


Henry G. Nichols has been elected 
president of the Otis Co., cotton goods, 
Ware, Bondsville and Three Rivers, 
Mass., and Greenville, N. H., succeed- 
ing I. R. Clark. Charles B. Nichols, 
succeeds Henry G. Nichols as treasurer. 
The president of the company in the fu- 
ture will be the active executive head, 
while the treasurer will have direct 
charge of finances and manufacturing. 
As assistant treasurer Charles. B. 
Nichols has been for some time in direct 
charge of manufacturing. He is suc- 
ceeded as assistant treasurer by W. H. 
Montgomery. 


George A. Bigelow, president of the 
Hopeville Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., 
and family will leave early this month 
for Miami, Fla., where they will pass the 
winter. 


T. Belanger, vice-president of the 
Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y., 
has returned from a _ several months’ 
business trip to Japan and China. 


Joseph P. Ryan has been elected vice- 
president and a member of the board of 
directors of the Pyramid Silk Corp., 
Allentown, Pa. He was formerly super- 
intendent. Mr. Ryan’s new headquar- 
ters will bé on Auburn St. 


Gordon Harrower, assistant treasurer 
of the Wauregan (Conn.) Co., and Mrs. 
Harrower returned on the S. S. Beren- 
garia on Jan. 2 from a six-weeks’ Euro- 
pean trip. They are to make their home 
in Providence, R. I. 
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Sidney C. McHenry, agent for the 
Otis Co., Ware, Mass., since July 1, 
1925, has resigned, effective on Jan. 12, 
and the position will probably be aboli- 
ished. Mr. McHenry has been with the 
company for 36 years, starting as a 
sweeper and rising to overseer of spin- 
ning, superintendent of the cloth depart- 
ment, and then agent. He succeeded 
George E. Tucker in the last position. 
His future plans have not been an- 
nounced. 


Walter B. Hall, Saco, Me., who has 
been agent of the York Mfg. Co. for 
more than a year, has resigned and com- 
pleted his duties Dec. 31. He came 
from New Bedford and makes no state- 
ment as to future plans. His successor 
is not likely to be appointed until an- 
other meeting in the near future when 
both agent and treasurer will be selected. 


Myron L. McLane, of Fall River, 
Mass., nephew of William N. McLane, 
former treasurer of the Seaconnet Mills 
and of James A. McLane, superintendent 
of the Parker Mills, has accepted the 
position of assistant to the treasurer of 
the United Merchants & Manufacturers, 
Inc. 


George Otis Draper, former vice- 
president of the Hopedale Mfg. Co., Mil- 
ford, Mass., has returned from an auto- 
mobile trip to California. 


Thomas E. White who has been con- 
nected with many of the important cot- 
ton thread mills of the country in execu- 
tive positions, has returned to the 
Lyseth Thread Co., Worcester, Mass., as 
superintendent. Mr. White served his 
apprenticeship with J. & P. Coats, Pais- 
ley, Scotland. Before coming to the 
United States and Canada, he was sent 
by them to serve as assistant manager in 
Italy where they had opened their new 
mill. He brings to his new connection 
the accumulated experience of a success- 
ful career. 


Earl L. Richards, formerly with the 
Linwood Mills, Whitin Bros., Linwood, 
Mass., has been appointed general man- 
ager of the York Mfg. Co., Saco, Me. 


Richard E. Bond, assistant superin- 
tendent for the North Billerica, Mass., 
Co., has resigned his position with that 
company. 


Frank R. Whittlesey retired as pro- 
duction manager of the Pittsfield 
(Mass.) Works of the General Electric 
Co. on Dec. 31 and was succeeded by 
C. E. Piper, his assistant. 


Robert Sharpe is superintendent of 
weaving and Arthur Ward, superinten- 
dent of dyeing and finishing, at the Ren- 
frew Mfg. Co. plant at Travelers Rest, 
Sc. 


T. D. Pickell, on Jan. 1, became super- 
intendent of the Hickory Hosiery Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


C. S. McKenzie becomes superinten- 
dent of the Crown Hosiery Mills, High 
Point, N. C., on Jan. 2 it was announced 
recently. 


J. J. Stanyon, superintendent of the 
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Superior Silk Mills, Inc., Gloversville, 
N. Y., is principal stockholder in a new 
concern incorporated last week under 
state laws to do business as the Acme 
Glove Corp. 


William Rozar, traveling salesman for 
the Bibb Mfg. Co., of Macon, Ga., was 
injured last Sunday, when one of the six 
passenger monoplanes of the Interstate 
Air Line, Inc., flying on the route between 
Atlanta, Ga., and Chicago, crashed into 
a house and tree, shortly after starting 
from the air port at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The other four passengers were killed 
outright. Mr. Rozar is in a Chattanooga 
hospital and is reported to be doing as 
well as could be expected, as he was 
bruised considerably. 


O. Graf, of Phillipsburg, N. J., has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Niagara Silk Co., Brantford, Ont., in 
succession to M. Waeckerli, who has 
gone to the United States. Mr. Graf 
has had many years experience in the 
New England silk industry. 


Nathaniel E. Jones, former instructor 
in cotton manufacturing and knitting at 
Lowell Textile Institute, has become as- 
sistant superintendent of the E. L. 
Watkins & Co., Portland, Me., dye and 
cleanser manufacturers. 


William Cregan has been appointed as 
the new overseer of the packing depart- 
ment, effective Jan. 2, at the Ware 
Valley Mfg. Co., Ware, Mass. Joseph 
Lacoste will continue as second hand. 


Alfred Wigglesworth has taken the 
position as overseer of weaving for the 
Neponset Woolen Mills, Canton Junc- 
tion, Mass. Mr. Wigglesworth comes 
from Pittsfield, Mass., and succeeds 
James Hirst. 


J. M. Creekmore, overseer of carding, 
Crawford, Ga., Cotton Mills, has re- 
signed. 


R. W. Hollis has been appointed over- 
seer of carding and spinning at Fayette, 
Ala., plant of the Alabama Mills Co. 


G. I. Johnston has been appointed an 
overseer at the New England Southern 
Mills, Pelzer, S. C. 


John D. Lavigne, overseer of finishing 
for the Middlebrook Mills, Bound 
Brook, N. J., has been transferred to the 
Norad Mills, North Adams, Mass., in 
charge of the finishing department. 


R. E. Sheehan is now overseer of raw 
stock dyeing in the dye and polishing 
plants of the Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 


Morris Kring, foreman of the mount- 
ing department of the Columbia Mills, 
Inc., Minetto, N. Y., was presented with 
a handsome green gold ring at a noon- 
day luncheon tendered Mr. Kring by 
those employed in his department. Miss 
Leona Sill, forewoman of the depart- 
ment, was hostess. Seventy-five were 
present. 


Lerpy Taylor has been promoted from 
doffer to a section man at the Bibb Mfg. 
Co., Macon, Ga. 








John Midgley, pattern maker, and 
Samuel Vernon of the Draper Corp., of 
Hopedale, Mass., with their families, left 
on Dec. 29 for Spartanburg, S. C., where 
the former will join Standard Looms, 
Inc. 


R. E. Urquhart is now foreman of 
the picking department at the plant of 
the Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Ben Farris is boss carder at night 
at the Travora plant of Neely-Travora 
Mills, Inc., York, S. C. 


E. C. Little has been appointed card 
room boss at Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
Camden, S. C. 


Jim Suggs has been promoted to sec- 
tion man at Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 


J. E. Sykes has taken the position of 
designer for the Millbury (Mass.) 
Woolen Co. 

Charles G. Krebs has resigned his 
position as chemist for the Hamilton 


Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass., and re- 
turned to his home in Boston. 


J. W. Reynolds is now carder and 
spinner at Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. 


J. C. Womack, head overhauler in 
twister room, Aldora Mills, Barnesville, 
Ga., has resigned. 

Eli J. Legassey, master mechanic for 
the Lund Textile Co., Rock Hill, S. C., 
for the last six months, and family, 
have returned to their former home in 
Fisherville, Mass., where he was a loom 
fixer for the parent company before 
going South. 

Walter Garth has resigned from the 
Sanford (Me.) Mills after 44 years of 
service. 

William Cregan has been promoted 
to overseer of the finishing and shipping 
department of the Ware (Mass.) Valley 
Mfg. Co., to suceed Thomas J. Mc- 
Bride, who retires early in January. 





Ralph K. Hubbard, secretary-treas- 
urer and manager of the Packard Mills, 
Inc., Webster, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed a trustee of the Lowell (Mass.) 
Textile School in place of William R. 
Moorhouse, Brookline, Mass., resigned. 


Edward A. Bigelow, treasurer and 
manager of the Hopeville Mfg. Co., 
Worcester, Mass., having declined a re- 
appointment as trustee of the Lowell 
(Mass.) Textile School, Gov. Alvan T. 
Fuller has appointed Butler Ames, 
Lowell, to the position. 


Howard H. Shirreffs, superintendent 
of the Waterman Worsted Co., Inc., 
Putnam, Conn., and Mrs. Shirreffs spent 
the Christmas holidays in Harrisburg, 
Penn. 


J. E. Duncan is now overseer of 
spinning, carding, spooling and warping 
at Aliceville (Ala.) plant of Alabama 
Mills Co. 


WILL MAKE TOUCHDOWNS FOR TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





Here is a group of men who have given evidence that they are fully capable of shouldering the heavy burdens of the textile 


industry when they graduate in a few years from Lowell Textile Institute. 
arm, hold out their right, and dash through all opposition to the goal line. 


They will undoubtedly tuck business under their left 
We hazard this prophecy on the fact that during the 


last gridiron season they were undefeated, and thereby placed their Alma Mater at the top of the small-college football world. In 
appreciation of the team’s record, the student body presented the members with gold footballs, inscribed, “Undefeated, 1928,” and 


the trustees recently gave them a banquet. 


BACK ROW—Left to Right—George Silva ’32, Lowell, Mass.; Benjamin Meady ’30, Lexington, Mass.; Paul Duggan ’31, Lowell, 
Mass.; Manager Lloyd Ray ’30, West Newbury, Mass.; James McGibbon ’29, Lexington, Mass.; Daniel. O’Brien ’32, Lowell, Mass.; 


Everett Hale ’30, Stoneham, Mass. 


THIRD ROW—Lester H. Cushing, athletic director; James Brosnan ’32, Lowell, Mass.; Bertil Ryberg °29, Centerville, Mass.; 


Frederick Kennerley ’32, Los Angeles, Calif.; Eugene Hale ’30, Stoneham, Mass.; Harris Fenn ’32, 


Evans ’29, Stoneham, Mass.; Coach Waldo “Rusty” Yarnall. 


Ridgewood, N. J.; Paul 


SECOND ROW—Ralph Holbrook ’29, Allston, Mass.;.Samuel Walker ’32, East Liverpool, O.; Aimee Savard ’32, Lowell, Mass.; 
Frank Niles ’32, Somerville, Mass.; Jolin Lathrop ’31, So. Manchester, Conn.; Captain-elect Edward Allard ’31, Lowell, Mass.; 


Thomas Sadler ’30, Billerica, Mass. 


FRONT ROW —Frank McGee ’30, Lowell, Mass.; John Farrell ’32, Boston, Mass.; Ira Hurd ’29, Haverhill, Mass.; Captain Herman 
Gross °30, Newark, N. J.; Hiag Piligan ’31, Springfield, Mass.; Aljred Grant ’31, Somersworth, N. H.; Joseph Hardman ’31, Lowell, 


Mass. 
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So. Delivery on Exchange 


New York Trade in Such Cotton 
Contracts Began Jan. 2 


Trading in the new contract for 
southern deliveries on the New York 
Cotton Exchange began on Jan. 2, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the 
Board of Managers of the exchange, 
following the adoption of several 
changes in the by-laws. October was 
the first position traded in under the 
new contract, although trading in old 
contracts for October and November 
will be unrestricted. Beginning with 
contracts for December, 1929, all trad- 
ing will be confined entirely to the new 
southern delivery contract. 


The officers of the exchange are 
highly pleased with the speed with 


which the details of the new contract 
were worked out and perfected and that 
these plans have the approval of the en- 
tire membership of the exchange as well 
as cotton interests throughout the coun- 
try and abroad. It is especially grati- 
fying that it has been possible to in- 
augurate trading in the new contract so 
that it will be available for transactions 
in the cotton crop of 1929-1930. All 
necessary arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the storage, sampling and 
classifying of cotton at the five southern 
delivery points under the new contract. 

Five additional members of the Ware- 
house & Delivery Committee were ap- 
pointed last week, one from each of the 
five southern delivery points to co-oper- 
ate with the regular committee. They 
are Robert F. Irby, gf Galveston, Tex. ; 
John H. Rodgers, of Norfolk; John F. 
Maybank, of Charleston, S. C.; Edward 
M. Wilson, of Houston, and William P. 
Stewart, of New Orleans. William S. 
Dowdell is chairman of this committee. 
and the other members are J. Hunter 


Wood, Thomas F. Cahill, Lamar L. 
Fleming, Clayton E. Rich, Perry E. 
Moore and Gardiner H. Miller, ex- 
officio. 


To Talk on Manufacture and 
Finish of Cotton Cloth 


James W. Cox, Jr., consulting textile 
engineer, and former chairman of the 
Textile Division of the A. S. M. E., will 
give a talk on “The Manufacturing 
and Finishing of Cotton Cloth” at the 
Engineering Societies Building, 29 
West 39th Street, New York, on Wed- 
nesday evening, Jan. 9, at 8 o'clock. 
The talk will be given under the au- 
spices of the Metropolitan Section of 
the A. S. M. E. 

Mr. Cox will cover the manufacture 
of cotton goods from fiber to finished 
fabrie and his talk will be illustrated by 
moving pictures made under Mr. Cox’s 
direction in a southern cotton mill and 
finishing plant. 

This talk was given last year, but so 
many requests have been received for 
its repetition that it was decided to hold 
the meeting again for the benefit of 
those who were unable to attend its 
previous presentation. 
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R. I. Textile Assn. Meeting 
and Banquet 


Manufacturers renresenting all of 
the branches of the textile industry of 
Rhode Island and leaders of national 
textile organizations will assemble at 
the 10th annual banquet of the Rhode 
Island Textile Association in the Provi- 
dence Biltmore ball room, Monday eve- 
ning, Jan. 28. 

The dinner will be preceded by a 
business meeting at which new officers 
will be elected and annual reports will 
be presented. Members of the nomi- 
nating committee include: R. H. I. 
Goddard, president of the Lonsdale Co., 
Providence, chairman; W. S. Pepperell, 
treasurer of the Warren Mfg. Co., 
Warren; and Col. G. Edward Buxton, 
president of B. B. and R. Knight, Inc. 
The auditing committee which will 
make a report on the financial condition 
of the association includes: George P. 





Newell, treasurer of the Livingston 
Worsted Co., Washington, R. L, as 
chairman; W. B. MacColl, treasurer of 
the Lorraine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, and 
G. Bion Allen, general manager of J. & 
P. Coats (R. I.) Inc., Pawtucket. 

A speaker of national prominence 
will deliver the principal address of the 
evening. Details of the program of 
entertainment are now being made by 
the committee on arrangements headed 
by David Duncan, of the Lonsdale Co., 
Providence, who is being assisted by the 
following: Frank Mauran, Jr., Cromp- 
ton Co., Crompton; Fred R. Budlong, 
Coventry Co., Anthony; and E. F. 
Walker, secretary-treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, as member ex-officio. 


Kneedler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
awarded contract for the erection of an 
addition to their plant at northeast cor- 
ner of Kennedy & Eddow Sts., Frank- 
ford, which will cost $9,800. Contract 
for this work has been placed with Mel- 
vin H. Grebe. 





Round Table 





1. What Was the Women’s Underwear 
Sales Trend in 1927? 
—how did cotton, rayon and silk 
fare? 
Dec. 22 issue of Textile World, page 30) 
2. What Is the Basie Difference Between 
a Warp Knit and Filling Knit Fabric? 
—have warp fabrics the same degree 
of elasticity as filling knit fabrics? 
Dec. 22 issue of Textile World, page 39) 
3. What Factors Have Held Back the 
Manufacture of Warp Knit Hosiery? 
—can sheerer warp knit fabrics be 
produced? 
Dec. 22 issue World, 
4. What New Attachment for Testing 
Fabries Is on the Market? 
—why is it particularly suitable for 
knit goods? 
(See Dec. 22 issue of Textile World, page 47) 
Elongation Differ from 


\See 


(See 


(See of Textile page 41) 


5. How Does 
Elasticity ? 
—can shiners in rayon fabrics be 
traced to either of these two quali- 
ties? 

(See Dec. 22 issue of Textile World, page 51) 

6. What Has Been the Decision Regard- 
ing the Use of the Word Wool in 
Labeling or Advertising Knit Under- 
wear? 

—what associations concurred 
adopting this resolution? 

(See Dee. 15 issue of Textile World, 

7. What Is the Average Life of a *” Single 

Belt Used on a Knitting Machine? 

—why should a 7 or &” pulley be 

used? 

Dec. 15 issue of Textile World, page 59) 

8. What Is the Usual Method of Impart- 
ing a Scroop to Full-Fashion Hosiery? 
—if this method throws off the 
shade, how may it be overcome? 

(See Dec. 15 issue of Textile World, page 59) 

9. What Makes Glove Silk a Difficult 
Fabric to Process and Dye? 

—what precautions should be taken 
while handling skeins for a pre-wind- 
ing boil off? 

(See Dec. 15 issue of Textile World, page 44) 

10. What Progress has Been Made in 

Manufacturing Methods During 1928? 

—is there any apparent advance in 

knit goods? 

Dec. 8 issue of Textile World, 


in 


page 36) 


(See 


(See page 28) 
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1l. Is the Quality of American Cotton 
Now Produced Keeping Pace with 
Manufacturers’ Needs? 

—what facts regarding this have 
been brought out by the Department 

of Agriculture? 

(See Dec. 1 issue of Textile World, page 55) 

12. What New Method is being Used to 

Determine Strength of Cotton Fibers? 
—what disadvantage of former 
methods does this overcome? 

(See Dec. 1 issue of Textile World, page 70) 

13. Can Rayon Undergo a Chemical 

Change Which Will Cause Decom- 
position During Finishing? 
—will length of time in storage 
cause an unbalanced chemical condi- 
tion? 

(See Dec. 1 issue of Textile World, page 75) 

14. What Are the Details of the New 

Standard Sizes for Knit Underwear? 
—why were these adopted? 

(See Nov. 24 issue of Textile World, page 30) 

15. What May Cause a Crepey Effect in 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery? 
—is uneven twist likely to be the 


cause? 
(See Nov. 24 issue of Textile World, page 67) 


16. When and by Whom Was the Full- 
ee Hosiery Machine Invent- 
ed? 

—the first full automatic knitting 
machine for hosiery? 

(See Nov. 24 issue of Textile World, page 67) 

17. How Are the Distinctive Characteris- 
tics of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Ac- 
quired? 

—what are the relative merits of the 
English and French foot? 

(See Nov. 17 issue of Textile World, page 29) 

18. What Special Precautions Should Be 
Taken in Winter to Insure Efficiency 
of Fire Protection Systems? 

—how should frozen water pipes be 
thawed? 

(See Dec. 1 issue of Textile World, page 66) 
19. What Must be the Prime Requisite 
of Any Wage Incentive System? 
—what are the details of some of the 

recognized plans? 

(See Dec. 1 issue of Textile World, page 71) 

20. How Can Chemical Fires Be Sub- 
dued? 

—what gas is utilized? 


(See Nov. 17 issue of Textile World, page 47) 





Pressure Lubrication 
Involves more than this 
Now-a-days! 


Pressure lubrication, in the old days, meant giving 
a few turns to the caps of the grease cups — and 
trusting that the lubricant would get to the spot re- 
quired. ! 


Now-a-days, with speeds and pressure far different 
than what they used to be, more positive means of 
oil or grease application are required. 


Consequently, industry has turned extensively to 
mechanical pressure lubrication. 


With this change, the human element in regulat- 
ing lubricating pressures has been largely eliminated; 
but the necessity for alertness in the kind and amount 
of lubricant to use has been increased. 


The December, 1928, is f the i l i | 
The December, 1988, issue of the We speak with authority on this subject. We 


yoted tirely to th bject of : ' ' ° : 

Yoted entirely to the subject of have studied it extensively; and much of our informa- 
] 7 . . . . 

at ae ee ee eke tion is the result of actual experience on machinery 
ceive “LUBRICATION” monthly. . . e 
Write to the address below. within our own plants and throughout plants of 


thousands of satished TEXACO customers. 


We can furnish you a time-tested TEXACO 
Lubricant that will work most effectively and eco- 
nomically on any system of pressure lubrication 
you are using. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


Dept. T1, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Details of Wage-Incentive Systems 
Successful in Application 





Tabular Comparison of Various 


Plans —The Group System 


various wage-incentive plans from 

the Textite Wortp of Dec. 
1, 1928, page 72+, we shall first consider 
the standard time system. This guaran- 
tees a minimum wage by paying a base 
rate for hours worked if the allowed 
time is exceeded. If the allowed time is 
met or bettered, payment is made for 
the allowed hours at a higher rate per 
hour than the base rate. This rate may 
be as much greater than the base as 1s 
considered proper at the time the system 
is installed. If the difference is great, 
the incentive is high, but the worker is 
penalized heavily for failure to meet the 
allowed time, and the hiring of new men 
is difficult. Experience has proved that 
a 10 per cent spread is sufficient to spur 
the worker on to his best effort, and at 
the same time the difference is not so 
great as to cause hardship if the worker 
fails to make the standard or is asked to 
work on day rate. 


Parkhurst Differential Bonus Plan 


The Parkhurst differential bonus plan 
establishes 15 or more bonus classes. 
Each class is equivalent to 25c per day 
for 100 per cent efficiency. It guaran- 
tees a minimum base rate, which is the 
prevailing rate of the particular class 
involved. Standard times are established 
by accurate time studies made by com- 
petent operators who understand in de- 
tail each job they are investigating. 
The bonus is paid separately. 

The plan connects time wage and 
piece rates by an arbitrary scale of 
bonuses for 15 classes of work. It 
terminates in a piece rate. The bonus 
payment starts at 60%, or more often 
70%, efficiency, and depends on condi- 
tion. That is, day rate is paid up to 
60% of task, and above that a bonus is 
given which consists of an arbitrary per- 
centage of the actual time multiplied by 
the base rate. The bonus increases from 
1 to 10, while production increases from 
1 to 2. Thus, at 50% efficiency (time 
used divided by time standard) the 
bonus would be ro of that paid at 100% 
efficiency. 

The cost of direct labor by this 
method is higher than by any other, but 
excellent results have been secured. 


(CY rarious wage- the description of 





*In this article, “Study of the Advantages 
and Disadvantages of Piecework under the 
oe a TEXTILE WORLD, April 21, 

28, p. 5 


+Other articles of this series by Mr. Hayes 


on wage incentives appeared Aug. 4, p. 47, 
and Sept. 1, p. 59. 
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By Frederick Albert Hayes 





One of the chief advantages of 
wage payment under the group 
system is explained by R. Pres- 
grave somewhat as follows*: When 
two workers are standing side by 
side at their respective machines, 
their interest in each other’s work 
depends largely upon the system 
by which their pay is estimated. 


If they are being paid by day 
rate and are to any extent con- 
genial, they may help each other 
when one or the other encounters 
a difficulty. 


If they are being paid by piece 
rate, it is practically certain that 
one will not stop to help the other, 
with the result that some produc- 
tioa will be needlessly lost. 


If they are being paid by the 
group system, however, they will 
be exceedingly anxious to keep 
each other’s work moving along 
efficiently, to the end that both 
together will be able to show a 
higher production. 





Parkhurst also includes indirect labor in 
an elaborate plan which has been very 
successful. 


Bigelow Bonus Plan 


The Bigelow bonus plan is similar to 
the Parkhurst plan except that the first 
stage of bonus payment is made at 73% 
efficiency and that arbitrary bonuses are 
continued beyond the accomplishment of 
task at 100%. The Parkhurst plan at 
100% and beyond employs the piece- 
rate principle; the Bigelow does not. 


Haynes “Manit” System 


The Haynes and Bedeaux systems 
adopt special designations for their unit 
of work. A “manit” is equal to a stand- 
ard man-minute of work. Standards 
are determined by time study and ex- 
pressed in “manits.” The time of all 
workers is recorded in man-minutes and 
their production in “manits.” When 
manits produced exceed man-minutes 
consumed, bonuses are paid to workers 
and supervisors. If the task is set low 
based on past performance, 4 of the 
value of time saved goes to the oper- 
ators, as is exactly the case in the 50% 
Halsey plan. The other 4 is divided, 
vo to the company and yo to the super- 
visors. Where the task is high because 
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of time-study application, % of the value 
of time saved goes to operators and 3 to 
supervisors. The saving to the com- 
pany results from reduced overhead. 
On this basis it is identical with the 
Bedeaux plan. 


The Bedeaux Plan 


The Bedeaux plan measures human 
effort and reduces it to the amount of 
work which should be done on any job 
by reasonable effort without fatigue and 
with rest and normal delay. A “B” is 
a fraction of minute of work, plus a 
fraction of a minute of rest, the aggre- 
gate of which is always a minute, but 
the proportions vary according to the 
nature of the operation. The unit does 
not mention the kind of work involved, 
but assumes the work has been studied 
and reduced to equivalents of normal 
effort. The attention of the workman 
is directed to the actual purpose of the 
work instead of some incidental motion. 
Base rates are carefully determined and 
differ for different jobs, being based 
upon experience and skill required, and 
the market value. 

This base rate is guaranteed the 
worker. For the accomplishment of 60 
“B’s” in one hour, the day rate is paid. 
For an 80-point hour, meaning the ac- 
complishment of results in an hour that 
could be reasonably demanded from 80 
minutes of effort, the earnings would be 
time spent multiplied by base rate plus 
75% of the value of the time saved. 
This is exactly like the Halsey plan ex- 
cept for the high task level and the use 
of 75% instead of 50%. The remaining 
25% is paid to supervisors, thus leaving 
the company to save only by the reduc- 
tion in overhead cost per unit. 

Standards are set by the usual time- 
study methods, converted to “B’s,” and 
must be such that foremen and men have 
faith in their fairness. The efficiency 
of a man or a department is shown by 
dividing “B’s” produced by hours 
worked and recording as point hours. 
The wage method requires additional 
clerical labor for checking—about 2% 
of the number of productive workers. 
The Bedeaux plan studies conditions as 
they are found, and makes no attempt to 


increase efficiency by rearrangement, 
etc. 


Group System of Wage Payment 


In the “group” system, a “group” is a 
number of workers, usually 12 to 20 in 
number—although from three to several 





hundred can be successful—who have 
pooled their effort and are paid on a 


basis of the results of group effort. The 
group system can be applied to any 
work with which it is practical to use 
an incentive system. It often makes 
practical the application of a wage in- 
centive which on the individual basis 
would not be feasible. It is widely used 
in many industries and includes such 
work as storeroom crews, materials 
handling, loading cars, assemblies, etc., 
being particularly adapted to the making 
of some standard part upon which a 
definite number of operations are per- 
formed in the same sequence. In plants 
where the nature of the product does not 
lend itself to the use of standard time 
units, a group bonus provides that care- 
fully estimated labor costs be used as 
the standards and divided by actual costs 
to get efficiency ratings. 

The advantages as compared with the 
individual system are: 

1. Greater co-operation among the 
men as a group than as individuals, as 
it is to their own self-interest to reduce 
lost time, etc. 

2. Reduction of supervision, as group 
leaders are in effect assistant foremen. 


3. Non-productive labor, such as 
truckers, sweepers, set-up man, etc., 
with occasional exceptions, can be in- 
cluded in a group, and by sharing in the 
bonus have incentive to co-operate and 
keep production at a high rate. 

4. Provides for instruction of new 
men in the shortest time, by assigning a 
new man to a group but not charging 
the group with his time for a pre- 
liminary period, during which the group 
gets the benefit of his labor. 

5. It makes for more accurate and 
simplified costs, as group costs are kept 
rather than individual costs of particular 
jobs. 

6. Quality is bettered as the group is 
paid a bonus for good work only and 
it is to the advantage of every member 
to produce quality work. 

7. If the output of particular groups 
runs ahead of a production schedule, the 
reduction in actual time is accomplished 
by having the group work shorter hours 
or by eliminating men. The possibility 
of being worked on shorter hours can- 
not adversely affect the efforts of the 
group to improve its efficiency if a wage 
incentive plan is adopted which gives a 
corresponding increase in bonus per- 





centage with decrease in time used to 
accomplish a given task and thus pre- 
vent a reduced wage. In effect, the men 
earn time off with pay. 

8. Increases morale. 

The disadvantages of the group as 
compared with the individual wage in- 
centive are: 

1. Incomplete jobs at the end of the 
pay period are more difficult to care for, 
as payment of bonus depends on com- 
pletion and acceptance of satisfactory 
product. 

2. There is no determination of in- 
dividual efficiency. 

3. It is sometimes difficult to find the 
right group leader. 


Payment Method for Groups 


Only two methods of payment will 
be described to illustrate the general 
scheme : 

One method is an adaptation of the 
Emerson Plan as modified by Knoeppel 
and Wennerlund. A group standard- 
time unit is determined by time study 
and represents a reasonable period of 
time in which a group of average-good 
workmen should do the unit of work. 
Base rates are set for the various labor 





SUMMARY OF PAYMENT PLANS 


Minimum Bonus 


Payment Plan Guarantee 
hy id sa nara ax ieee Yes 
Multiple Time Rate............... Yes 
gE ee ry ee No 
100% Premium Plan.............. No 
Haleoy PUGMOUM......2 06066 s5e0500> Yes 
Nas os dha ia kx han en Yes 
Baum Differential Gain Sharing Plan Yes 
IIR os iitannew dese es No 
Taylor Differential Piece Rate...... No 
Merrick Multiple Piece Rate Plan... No 
The Gantt Bonus Plan............ Yes 
Emerson Efficiency Plan.......... Yes 
Knoeppel Efficiency Plan.......... Yes 
Wennerlund Bonus Plan........... Yes 
Time Work with Bonus............ Yes 
Standard Time System............ Yes 
Parkhurst Differential Bonus Plan... Yes 
Bigelow Bonus Plan............... Yes 
Haynes “Manit” System.......... Yes 
Thee Beteniiel tOR so. <.ccc cc cncss Yes 


Paid Bonus Paid for Bonus Calculated On 

RY NRE 2 co he 1S pg eat e UL Siw Sk ee RAT dal tags lee eat ai nee ee eas 

Yes Attaining 70% or more of standard Three classes of base rate to which worker 
passes as he increases efficiency. 

PM NIN SI 5%. 9 SCL Sw 06 WO ORES, oO Ete lice ns a Te Se a ois 

PUTIN CA oe ae ere As Sinton x: Mbt te ares wBrccd das ote ee Te es, Pe REN bi ha ytd 

Yes Attaining or bettering standard time 50% of time saved is added to time worked 
and paid at base rate. 

Yes Attaining or bettering standard time Bonus is a fraction of time wages determined 
by dividing time allowed—time taken by 
time allowed. 

Yes Attaining or bettering standard time Like Halsey except base rate is increased as 
efficiency goes up. 

Yes Attaining or bettering standard time Earnings are square root of the product of 
standard hours and actual hours, multi- 
plied by the base rate per hour. 

Yes Production increase.............. Two piece rates, a low one for low production 
and a higher one for high production. 

Yes Production increase Like Taylor except has three piece rates. 

Yes Production increase.............. Add 25 to 50% of time saved to time allowed, 
and mnltioly by base rate to give earnings. 

Yes Attaining 663% or more of standard Efficiency equals standard time, actual time. 

Set bonus for each efficiency is a percentage 
of time wages. 

Tes Attaining 67% or more of standard Efficiency equals standard time, actual time. 

Set bonus for each efficiency is a percentage 
of time wages. 

Yes Attaining 74% or more of standard Efficiency equals standard time, actual time. 

Set bonus for each efficiency is a percentage 
of time wages. 

Yes Attaining allowed time or better... Bonus is a percentage of allowed time. This 
added to actual time and multipled by base 
rate gives earnings. Like Gantt. 

Yes Attaining allowed time or better... Bonus is a higher rate per hour applied to al- 
lowed time (not actual, which must be less 
than allowed to permit bonus being paid). 

Yes Attaining 60% or more of standard Bonus is an arbitrary percentage of time 
wages. Becomes piece rate at 100% efi- 
ciency. 

Yes Attaining 75% or more of viseibiad Like Parkhurst but continues increase over 

q. 

Yes Attaining allowed time or better... Bonus equals 4 value of time saved (like 
Halsey) when low task is — the other half 
divided z‘5 to company and ¥, to super- 
visors. At high task § goes to workers and 

4 to supervisors. 
Yes Attaining allowed time or better... Like Haynes except 75% 


of value of time 
saved goes to worker and 25% to super- 
visor. 
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Special ili 


Fitted to your G Pecial needs 


Tue special Bell System services—Telegraph Service, 
Telephone Typewriter Service, and Full Talking Service— 
are all being used more and more by business firms. 
These latest methods of communication make the 
far-off units of an organization seem as though they 
were just across the street. 

Two thousand Bell Telegraph Service contracts are 
in effect today, connecting more than nine thousand 
points in every important town and city in the 
United States. 

By Telephone Typewriter Service, written communi- 
cations with branch units, near or far, are sent in 
seconds instead of hours or days. For either service, 
a large or small number of points can be oper- 
ated on the same circuit. 

Concerns desiring personal contact for the 
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transaction of their business between branches and 
headquarters often choose Full Talking Service—ex- 
clusive use of telephone circuits between two or 
more Cities. 

These special services are now widely used by 
automobile and industrial concerns, banks, broker- 
age, investment security and bond houses, news- 
papers and press associations, trust companies, elec- 
tric light and power companies and government 
departments. 

They are but three of the various Special Bell Ser- 
vices. Would one of them bring growth and needed 
change to your business? Call your local Bell Tele- 
phone business office today to discuss the sub- 
ject with you. . Bell Special Services are 


Quick . . . Economical Universal. 











non mit hk bp ee Oe 6 ae 


classifications, 
labor market, etc. 
can be divided as seems desirable into 
subdivisions of base rates applicable to 


considering the work, 


Each classification 


each class. As a worker’s bonus is 
figured on his base-rate earnings, what- 
ever base rate he receives is reflected in 
his entire wage, including bonus. The 
workers are guaranteed the payment of 
this base rate for their time, regardless 
of their production. 


The bonus is paid based on the effi- 
ciency of the group as a whole. This is 
determined by multiplying the group 
standard time per piece by the number 
of pieces accepted and dividing the re- 
sult by the group’s net actual time. The 
rating for a pay period is formed by 
adding up a group’s daily standard hours 
and dividing the total by the total net 
actual hours. At 75% efficiency a 
1% bonus is given, which increases 
exactly like the Emerson plan in incre- 
ments of .6% for each 1% of effi- 
ciency up to 90% ; then 1% each up to 
100%; and 1.2% for each additional 
per cent of efficiency over 100%. 

Group net actual time is the sum of 
the hours worked by the individual 
members of a group less idle or lost 
time. Idle or lost time in a group is 
prorated to all its members, and the in- 
dividual is paid for this time at his base 
rate, but such amount is not included 
in the base-rate earnings on which bonus 
is figured. 


Standard-Time Plan Applied 


A second widely used method is the 
application of the standard-time plan. 
Groups are selected and standard times 
determined by time study. Base rates 
are determined at which the worker is 
to be paid if time allowance is not met. 
A higher rate per hour is paid if the 
allowed time is met or bettered and is 
applicable to the allowed hours, not the 
actual hours. 


The hours used in group work are re- 
ported by the group leader to the time 
clerk, thence to the payroll clerk. All 
of the work in the group may not have 
been on time allowance, and that time 
is shown separately. The percentage of 
day work to total time spent is es- 
tablished and spread through each mem- 
ber of the group, to be paid for at the 
lower guaranteed rate. Hours outside 
the group are paid at his day rate to each 
individual. 

The time consumed is the total time 
less day-rate hours, and this figure is 
divided into the “standard hours” to de- 
termine the percentage to be applied to 
the actual hours of each man to bring 
his time up to the standard hours he 
might have used. These calculated hours 
are multiplied by the standard high rate 
to obtain the wage for this item. The 
sum of the three items gives his wage. 
If the standard time has not been bet- 
tered, the actual time is multiplied by 
the lower rate. 


Comparison of Wage Incentives 


From the Taylor Differential piece 
rate on, all methods presuppose detailed 
time-study methods as an essential to 


installation and use. The following 
plans give the entire saving in direct 
labor to the worker: 

Piece Rate 

100% Premium 

Taylor Differential 

Merrick Multiple 


Haynes Manit 


Includes supervisors. 
Bedeaux Plan § I 


The following plans share with the 
worker the savings in direct labor: 

Multiple Time Rate 

Halsey Premium 

Rowan Plan 

Baum Differential Gain-Sharing Plan 

Barth Premium 

Gantt Bonus Plan 

Emerson Efficiency Plan 

Knoeppel Efficiency Plan 

Wennerlund Efficiency Plan 

Parkhurst Differential Bonus Plan 

Bigelow Differential Bonus Plan 

Time Work with Bonus 

Standard Time System 

Tasks as set by Taylor, Gantt, and 
Merrick are not beyond attainment, but 
efficiencies beyond 110% are rare and 
the average worker requires training to 
reach 100%. Emerson’s task is such 
that the average worker will attain 125 
to 150% of task. As might be expected, 
tasks set by Halsey, Rowan, Barth, and 
Baum are low because based on past 
averages, and consequently efficiencies of 
200% are obtained. 


Cost and Earning Comparisons 


At low production the cost per piece 
and earning are lower when paid by any 
piece-rate plan, either Taylor, Merrick, 
or a straight piece rate. Above stand- 
ard production the earnings are roughly 
the greatest in the Parkhurst plan, fol- 
lowed by the Bigelow, Taylor, Gantt, 
Merrick, Knoeppel, Emerson, Wenner- 
lund, Rowan, Halsey 50% straight piece 
rate, and Bedeaux in the order named. 
The spread between the methods at ex- 
pected efficiencies is so little that the 
point is difficult to establish. 


Choosing the Plan 


To have only one method of pay- 
ment, or at most two, since day work 
cannot be entirely eliminated, is the ideal 
toward which every concern should 
strive, although this is not always a 
practical achievement. 

Decision must be made as to inclusion 
of foreman in bonus. Any system under 
which workmen on piece or bonus work 
receive more than the salaried foreman 
is demoralizing. 

Consideration must be given to the 
clerical expense involved. It is always 
greater than for straight time payment, 
although savings can be made where 
detailed cost is not kept on every job or 
order. If comparison is made between 
standard and actual costs of classes of 
work, the clerical work is reduced to a 
minimum. 

The final test of the plan is: 

How will it affect wages and the re- 
lations between employer and employe? 

How will it affect production and total 
costs ? 
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Monel-Lined Cement Tanks 


For Piece-Goods Dyeing in 
Woonsocket Falls Mill 


The Woonsocket Falls Mill, Woon- 
socket, R. |., has recently had two 
cement tanks lined with Monel-metal 
sheet and fitted with Monel-metal reels 
ior piece dyeing. The work was done 
by the Farber Sheet Metal & Roofing 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

The inside of each tank is 16} ft. 
long, 6 ft. wide, and 54 ft. deep. No. 20 
gauge Monel metal was used. All seams 
were Iccked and silver brazed. Two 
outlet plugs, 6 in. in diameter and of 
cast Monel metal, were inserted in each 
tank and arranged so that they can 
easily be opened and shut. 


A perforated baffle plate fabricated of 
No. 12 gauge Monel metal and having 
3-in. holes arranged 44 in. from center 
to center was so arranged that it can 
be removed whenever necessary. For 
heating purposes, each tank is equipped 
on the inside with two runs of 2-in. 
Monel-metal iron-sized pipe perforated 
on two sides with }4-in. holes placed 2 in. 
center to center. Each run of pipe has a 
Monel-metal globe valve for regulat- 
ing the steam. 

The reels are fabricated of No. 12 
gauge Monel throughout and are made 
up of channel-shaped ribs riveted on 
two end disks and a center reinforcing 
disk. The disks are riveted on cast 
Monel-metal sleeve flanges, which are 
fastened to the Monel-metal shaft with 
Allen Monel-metal set screws. The 
shaft runs on Monel-metal bearings, in- 
cluding the center projecting arm, 
which is specially cast of Monel metal. 
Sprockets for separating the pieces are 
of Monel-metal gas-welded tubing, 14 
in. outside diameter, rounded at ends to 
prevent injury to the material. 


British Rayon Goods Exports to 
Brazil Are Large 


MANCHESTER, ENG. — According to 
the preliminary statistics issued by the 
British Board of Trade with regard to 
the exports of cotton and rayon mixed 
piece goods the most interesting feature 
in the returns for the month of October 
is the trade to Brazil which amounted 
to more than 20% of the total of all 
markets. It exceeded the shipments to 
India by 600,000 square yards, and 
brought the total for the ten months to 
11,600,000 square yards, and a safe sec- 
ond place in the list of markets. 

Although showing an improvement 
over 1927 the total exports for October 
were short of the monthly average for 
1928. The decrease in exports to In- 
dia and the Dutch East Indies robbed 
the total of three quarters of a million 
square yards. To the end of October, 
however, the total trade of all markets 
is good and amounted to 83,916,944 
square yards valued at £5,485,117 show- 
ing an increase over the corresponding 
ten months in 1927 of 27,754,000 square 
vards and £1,871,000 in value. 
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Book Of Progress 


MANUFACTURERS who make their cloth 
to sell by name and quality are equipped with 


UNIVERSAL HIGH SPEED 
WARPING SYSTEM 


The uniformly tensioned warp improves the 
quality of the cloth while the economies of 
the high speed continuous warping on large 
size beams insure profit through cost cutting 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
CUMPANY 


Berens 


ntatives in all Textile Centers 


UNIVER SAL WIND JERS 








See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——(CATALOG——— 
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Efficiency Demands Order and Cleanliness 
Throughout Mill 


Good Planning and Eternal 


HE factory, like the home, re- 
quires good housekeeping if all 
its functions are to proceed or- 
derly and effectively, and the successful 
management insists that cleanliness and 
order go hand in hand with production. 
The responsibility for this may devolve 
chiefly upon the maintenance depart- 
ment, but the manufacturing depart- 
ments must recognize their share in this 
responsibility if the best results are to 
be obtained. Eternal vigilance is the 
watchword; there can be no compromise 
with dirt and disorder. 


Entrance and Grounds 


The entrance and grounds are the 
first to announce the character of an 
institution. A pleasing exterior, such 
as that shown in Fig. 1, not only makes 
a favorable impression upon the visitor, 
but also exerts its influence on the em- 
ployee. The grounds should be well 
graded, drained, and free from rubbish. 
A lawn and shrubbery add materially to 
the attractiveness of the grounds. 

With the present general use of the 
automobile, some provision should be 
made for parking cars in an orderly 
manner. This may be done by marking 
out spaces or by simply establishing a 
“picket line,” where the cars file into 
line in the order in which they arrive, 
as shown in Fig. 2. Where the number 
of cars is not too large, a garage can 
sometimes be built and paid for by 
rentals. 

Junk and rubbish which must be 
stored on the grounds should be re- 





*Chief Engineer, The Cleveland Worsted 
Mills Co. 


i 


Vigilance Are Necessary 


By McRea Parker* 


moved to a secluded location and there 
coilected in bins or enclosures provided 
for that purpose, as pictured in Fig. 3. 
Storage of these items should be kept 
at a practical minimum by frequent calls 
of the junk man and regular disposal of 
rubbish in an incinerator. A well-kept 
yard speaks eloquently for the manage- 
ment of the institution. 

Inside the factory, of prime consider- 
ation are the aisles. Sufficient space 


ployees stumbling over parts protruding 
into the space reserved as a passageway. 
To further render the aisles safe, the 
flooring must be kept in repair. This 
requires special attention, for it is here 
that the floors are subjected to their 
greatest wear. 


Adequate Storage 


Adequate storage must be provided 
for materials in process. 


“A place for 





Fig. 2. 


should be provided to permit the ready 
flow of material and safe passage of em- 
ployees. The clearance of the aisles 
must be definitely determined and then 
maintained free of obstruction. Ma- 
terial or equipment temporarily placed 
beside an aisle should be set inside the 
established line, and in no case per- 
mitted to project beyond this line. 

Accidents have been caused by em- 
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Orderly Parking of Cars in Mill Yard 


everything, and everything in _ its 
place,” applies all through the factory. 
Bins should be permanent wherever 
possible and arranged in a systematic 
manner. Any material which is stocked 
must be made secure against falling. 
Effort should be made to keep dead 
stock out of the manufacturing depart- 
ments as much as possible. To further 
this, foremen can check their stock at 
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Fig. 1. Pleasing Exterior of the Chautauqua Worsted Mills, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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EINSIEDEL “‘Lieberknecht’”? FULL-FASHIONED 
HOSIERY MACHINES at Home in REINER’S 


In Weehawken, N. J., is located the Plant of Robert Reiner, Incorporated, established in 1903. Since 
then the Concern has imported and built thousands of machines used in manufacturing textiles. Reiner’s 
imported the first machine from Germany, also built the first machine for automatic control of output, 
in a field which is first cousin to the full-fashioned hosiery field. | 


As owners and exclusive Sales Agent in the United ence of the Technical 
States and Canada for the MASCHINENFABRIK whose reputation is known favorably wherever Hosiery 
EINSIEDEL near Chemnitz, Germany, it iniported and Machines are used. These Machines are built by expert 
erected in our country many EINSIEDEL “Lieberknecht” machinists. They are erected by the best machinists 
Machines. These are giving entire satisfaction and  procurable, under expert engineering supervision. This 
prove the real worth of this Machine. relieves you of all care and responsibility. 


Director, Paul Lieberknecht, 


We should like you to inspect these machines. If you'll 
write for information, we will refer you to our cus- 
tomers nearest to you. They will gladly let you see 
them for yourself. If you would like to read unsolicited 
endorsements, they are at your se. vice. 


The EINSIEDEL “Lieberknecht” Machine is very strong 
and rigid. To fully appreciate its output, viewed from 
all angles, we ask you to compare it with the product 
of the best machine on the market. We will gladly give 
definite dates of delivery on all orders, and promises 
EINSIEDEL “Lieberknecht? FULL-FASHIONED_ made here are kept. On request, our representative will 
HOSIERY MACHINES reflect the skill and long experi- call on you. 


During May and June we shall have several EINSIEDEL “Lieberknecht” 
FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINES ready to demonstrate here in 
our own building. Meanwhile, these Machines functioning on this side of 
the Atlantic will convince you that they are of the highest type of design 


and cons‘ruction, and can not be surpassed in speed and efficiency. Your 
visit here is invited. 


ROBERT REINER, INCORPORATED 
550-562 Gregory Avenue 


Weehawken, New Jersey 


(In sight of the Woolworth Tower) 


Founded in 1903 Phone: UNION 502-503-504 
Telegraph Address: “REINER, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY” 
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regular periods and report inactive ma- 
terials to the management. 

Storage of materials in process has 
been frequently simplified where con- 
veyors have been installed. (See Fig. 
4.) A conveyor keeps materials steadily 
on the move which formerly bunched 
up in truck loads. In planning con- 
veyors, consideration should be given 
to this feature. Where conveyors are 
already installed a survey might be 
made to see if their storage capacity is 
being fully utilized. 


Care of Wastes 


Next to providing for materials in 
process comes the care of wastes which 
occur in manufacturing. Too fre- 
quently wastes are permitted to collect 
on the floor until swept up and dis- 
posed of. Much can be accomplished 
toward cleanliness, and a saving also 
effected, if a study is made of the vari- 
ous wastes with a view to collecting 
them for their best salvage value. If 
containers are provided at the machines 
for the different sorts, not only is the 
expense of resorting practically elimi- 
nated, but much stuff which was for- 
merly thrown together and not worth 
resorting assumes a real value. 

Vacuum systems are now on the 
market for collecting waste from cards, 
nappers, etc. These are stationary 
equipment especially adapted to the ma- 
chines. Inexpensive and versatile is a 
portable vacuum cleaning machine 
which with special tools can be used to 
clean several types of machinery, pick 
up material from the floor, and collect 
dust and fly from overhead structures 
such as pipes and ducts, as shown in 
Fig. 5. Some kinds of waste, espe- 
cially wool saturated with oil or emul- 
sion, may not prove suitable for collec- 
tion by the vacuum method. 

Compressed air has been used in some 
instances for removing lint from shears 
and similar machines. This does a 
better job than a brush. as it can reach 
inaccessible places; but it tends to 


eee 


Fig. 4. 





Fig. 3. 


scatter the fly instead of gather it as in 
the vacuum system. However, if care 
is exercised, a very satisfactory job 
of cleaning can be done. 

The introduction of spun rayon has 
made thorough cleaning a necessity in 
the operations that produce much fly. 
Accumulations of this fly present a fire 
hazard which cannot be overemphasized. 
Some mills have gone so far as to segre- 
gate the cards handling rayon and en- 
close them with fireproof partitions or 
asbestos curtains. This arrangement 
limits the cleaning to a definite area, 
thus simplifying it, and restricts a fire 
should it occcur. 

In these days of “short orders,” re- 
quiring frequent shifts in the stock 
being run, cleanliness becomes of even 
greater importance, because of the 
danger of contaminating a stock with 
one or more stocks of a previous run. 
A thorough cleaning of the machinery 
after each run is the best assurance of 
a clear product. This applies particu- 
larly to picking and mixing machinery 
and cards. 


Oils and Greases 


Keeping lubricating oils and greases 
within bounds is a serious problem of 
plant housekeeping. Mineral oil is at 
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Junk Bins 


one time the best lubricant for bearings 


and the worst enemy of yarns and 
fabrics. Sleeve bearings carrying line 
shaftings are perhaps the greatest 


source of trouble; oil persists in drip- 
ping from these bearings or creeping 
along the shafting until it drops off. 

The first condition is usually reme- 
died by suspending specially designed 
catch pans beneath the bearings to catch 
the drips. Oil is prevented from creep- 
ing on the shaftings beyond these pans 
by placing a “rider” on the shaft, 
preferably in the form of a short loop 
of chain which rides on the shaft and 
inside of the catch pan. This chain col- 
lects oil ‘from the shaft and drops it 
into the pan. 

The method of oiling textile machin- 
ery is conducive to uncleanliness, unless 
care is exercised to overcome it. 
Spindles are more readily oiled with a 
brush, and as a consequence much oil 
gets on the frame. The small boy with 
an oil can is a familiar picture in the 
textile plant, and is too frequently re- 
sponsible for much careless oiling. To 
reduce oil and grease spots to a mini- 
mum with present equipment requires 
waging an unending campaign against 
stains of this nature, insisting on 
greater care in applying the lubricants 





Busy Hour in Filling P~~ Where Storage Feature of Conveyors Is Utilized 
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RESOLUTION 





isn’t hard to keep 
your New Year's reso- 
lution to use none 
but Torrington Latch 
Needles. They're 
everything a good 
needle should be. 






The red box 
with the 
green label 


The Farrington (mpany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Gorrington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES: 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Cc. B. BARKER &CO., LTD 
HERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 










Brinton machines are versa- 
tile—they knit a variety of 
fabrics in a dazzling array 





of colors and designs. 
















Let us send you full information 








of our line. 





— 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
864 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 











H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 





FACTORIES AT 
TORRINGTON, CONN COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
UPPER BEOFORD, CANADA 













AACHEN, GERMANY 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
fustralia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, 
Melbourne. 
south America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle Alsina 
1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 
China and Japan; El\brook, Inc., 50 Peking 
oad, Shanghai, China. 
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aud having machinery wiped clean more 
frequently. The advent of the ball and 
roller types of bearings and compression 
grease fittings is robbing lubrication of 
most of its terrors. Much of the new 
machinery carries these as standard 
equipment, and many mills are substitut- 
ing this type of bearing for the old. 


Scouring and Wet-Finishing 


Scouring and wet-finishing machinery 
present a special problem of cleaning. 
Here there are accumulations of soapy 
products to be removed, and these are 
sometimes very tenacious. It has been 
found economical to use hot, softened 
water for this purpose, rather than cold 
water, which is generally used. To be 
most effective, the water should be 
passed through a small centrifugal pump 
to give it additional pressure, unless 
sufficiently high head is already avail- 
able. This method not only insures a 
better job, but considerable time is saved 
in the effort. 

In some plants the hose is too fre- 
quently used in cleaning the floors 
around the machinery employing soap 
because careless handling has resulted 
in much soap being spilled. Better de- 
sign of soap containers or the use of a 
piped system of handling will go far 
toward correcting this situation and at 
the same time effect a considerable re- 
duction in the soap wasted. 


Maintaining Good Lighting 


The modern factory is equipped with 
a generous area of glass for adequate 
illumination, designed to promote the 
most efficient production. This provi- 
sion is an expensive one, both in the 
initial construction cost and the in- 
creased heating required. Accordingly 
its full advantage should be realized, 
and this can be accomplished only by 
keeping the windows clean. Clean 
windows are assured only when washed 
periodically. 

Some factofies have an organized 
window-washing squad which does 
nothing else. It begins at one end of 
the factory and goes right through, 
whence it commences all over again. 
In large cities window washing can be 
done on contract, by companies organ- 
ized especially for that purpose, and 
this has proved a satisfactory way of 
having it done systematically. Skylights 
and monitors will need more frequent 
washing than the windows, because of 
the tendency of soot and dust to settle 
on them. Fig. 6 shows an efficient 
arangement for accomplishing this 
work. 

Regular cleaning also applies to the 
system of electric illumination. Dust 
and grime accumulate on both bulb and 
reflector with amazing rapidity and but 
a slight coating is required to reduce 
considerably the efficiency of the unit. 
Frequency of cleaning must be deter- 
mined in each individual case. When 
lights are on a very high ceiling or are 
otherwise inaccessible from a ladder, a 
detachable receptacle may be used 
which permits the lowering of the re- 
flectors by chain. This makes a con- 





Fig. 5. Cleaning Pipes with 
Vacuum Machine 


venient unit to install over cards or 
other large machines where frequent 
cleaning is necessary. 

Containers filled with water for extin- 
guishing fires will require periodic at- 
tention to prevent them from becoming 
foul. The water should be emptied out 
and any deposit or scum removed before 
refilling. The exterior of the barrels 
and pails should be washed off at the 
same time in order to keep them clean 
and conspicuous. 


Employees’ Quarters 


Attention must be given quarters de- 
voted exclusively to employees. Lunch 
rooms are the order of the day, and 
rest and recreation rooms are frequently 
provided. These should be kept scrupu- 
lously clean and inviting. Frequent 





inspection of dressing rooms and wash- 
rooms will be necessary to keep quarters 
in a sanitary condition. 

Sanitation is promoted where wash- 
rooms are adequate in size and equipned 
with modern toilet facilities. Here 
cleanliness can be maintained with less 
effort than in overcrowded and poorly 
equipped rooms. Sanitary fixtures 
which discharge into an open trough 
not only constitute a nuisance, but are 
a menace to health. Fixtures should be 
selected with a view to ruggedness and 
ease of cleaning. Washing stands 
equipped with fountains of tempered 
water have been found especially satis- 
factory. Floors of terrazzo or concrete 
and partitions of enameled steel com- 
plete the up-to-date installation. 

When proper facilities are provided 
for employees, they, in turn, will respond 
and co-operate toward improving the 
general appearance and tone of work 
rooms. Satisfactory conditions in the 
factory can be attained only through co- 
operative effort. 


Preventing Steam Loss 


Benefits from Checking Heating 
Systems and Traps 


Many articles have been written on 
heating systems, showing the benefits 
derived from a complete overhauling 
of the equipment during the summer 
months. The writer wishes to continue 
this subject by showing how further 
savings can be made by constant check- 
ing of systems during the season when 
the steam is in the coils, and also by 
showing how regular inspection of all 
traps, including those connected to ma- 
chines and in use daily, will reduce the 
steam wasted. 

Most of the traps on the market do 
what the manufacturers claim for them, 
and the various types are very efficient. 
It must be stated, however, that traps 


(Continued on page 90) 





Fig. 6. Washing Windows from Tram Rail 
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Nappy Dew Wear! 
May Your Gindings 


be Successful 


» Sonoco Propucts Co., Mer. 


CONES, TUBES AND CLOTH-WINDING CORES 
Sonoco “Velvet Surface” Cone and Sonoco“Underclearer Roll” 


MAIN OFPICB AND PACTORY 


$12 BOOK STORE BLDG. W. J. WESTAWAY CO., Ltd. 


| NEW BEDFORD, MASS. Hartsville, S.C. wamitton, ont. 

















“Jacquard Effects’ 
By a New Method 


Patterns like this can be produced on 
the Standard Hosiery Machine without 
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wn floating threads, because of our new, 
aH} exclusive method of needle control, 
“Nii which assures positive operation. 


Numerous “Jacquard Effects” can be 
duplicated on the Eight Step, Six 
Color, Reverse Plating Machine. 

Write for a description of our new 
method of needle control and other in- 
formation regarding Attachment 31,— 
no obligation. 
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STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE CoO., Wilmington, Del. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


366 Broadway James Building 
N-w York City Chattanoora, Tenn. 
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Electric Trucks for Industrial Uses 
Require Little Mamtenance 





Their Reputation for Ruggedness, 
However, Leads to Neglect 


LECTRICAL equipment has al- 
iy ways been noted for its depend- 
ability. The power itself tends to 
create in the design of any electrical 
machine as few moving parts as possi- 
bie; there is little variation in stress or 
temperature and small chance of a me- 
chanical failure or improper adjustment. 
The textile plants of this country 
have for years cared for and maintained 
the most delicate equipment and know 
the results of neglecting their equip- 
ment. The plants are so designed that 
proper maintenance facilities are avail- 
able and the service required of indus- 
trial trucks or tractors is not such that 
would make their maintenance either 
arduous or expensive. The loads are 
not excessive, the floors are good, and 
the equipment demands very little atten- 
tion. The less attention needed, how- 
ever, the smaller seems to grow the 
chances that such attention will be pro- 
vided. The wise plant executive not 
only lays down adequate rules for main- 
tenance of equipment, but also checks 
periodically to see that these rules are 
carried out. 


Task a Simple One 

Probably the storage-battery indus- 
trial truck requires as little maintenance 
as any piece of electrical equipment and 
is, therefore, treated with corresponding 
indifference and lack of attention. The 
very simplicity of the equipment—a 
battery, a motor, a set of driving gears, 
and a controller—makes the task a 
simple one as compared with a gasoline 
engine or a delicately adjusted loom. 
sut even a motor or a set of gears will 
not perform indefinitely without fresh 
grease or oil; controller fingers do 
wear; and a storage battery, to main- 
ain its original high efficiency, requires 
that the few rules suggested by the 
manufacturers be followed and that a 
periodic inspection be made. 

The possibility of long life and a low 
rate of depreciation are dependent on 
regular though slight inspection. One 
company employs a fleet of over 65 in- 
dustrial trucks, 35 of which were 
bought prior to 1918. Over half their 
fleet has been in service over ten years, 
and the new trucks have in almost 
every instance been purchased as addi- 
tional equipment to meet the increasing 
demands of the plant. Trucks and bat- 
teries are regularly inspected, records 
are kept of charging and testing bat- 


' *The Society for Electrical Developments, 
ne. 


By C. B. Crockett* 





Fig. 1. A three-circuit, fully automatic 
charging panel and motor-generator 
set. Such equipment eliminates faulty 
charging of storage batteries. 


teries, and each truck has a separate 
repair and inspection record. This care 
is reflected in the cost, as $50 per month 
takes care of the truck and 6c. to 8c. 
per hour is the total cost of the battery. 





Fig. 2. A tractor with ten trailers. 


Before discussing proper methods for 
maintaining this equipment, it might be 
well to outline briefly what maintenance 
includes and give actual examples of the 
cost of such service in plants where 
trucks are kept in good condition and 
perform satisfactorily: the heavy tasks 
placed on them. Maintenance of the 
truck itself consists in a periodic in- 
spection, cleaning and greasing, the 
taking up of brakes and bearings, and 
the replacement of worn or burned-out 
tips on the controller. Care of the bat- 
tery includes proper charging, testing, 
flushing, cleaning, and maintaining the 
electrolyte at the proper level and 
strength, 


Records of Costs 


One plant kept a record of costs over 
a period of six years. The trucks were 
in 24-hour service and handled an aver- 
age of 17,708 tons per year exclusive 
of rehandling, which would more than 
double the actual weights transported. 
The average haul was 200 to 300 ft. 
and loads were consistently 50 per cent 
over the rated capacity. The repair 
cost is recorded as 6c. to 7c. per day 
per truck. 

Another plant keeping careful records 
found that, with the trucks handling 


Such a task is easily performed if the 


slightest care is taken of the battery and tractor. 
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PARAMOUNT 
SWIVEL FORM TABLE 


For Improved Finishing Of 
Ingrain, Picot Edge and 









Fine Hosiery 






Superior Quality and Increased Production are the results 
being obtained by leading mills operating this new low 
temperature unit. 












To secure a better finish of fine hosiery it is important that 
the operative be able to manipulate the stockings on the 
rear as well as the front side of the forms. The NEW 
SWIVEL FORM TABLE is especially designed for finish- 
ing Picot Edge, Ingrain and all high-grade hosiery, where 
quality appearance is imperatively essential to reflect the 
fine intrinsic characteristics of the product. 



























Forms mounted on the SWIVEL TABLE can be turned a 
full 180 degrees, enabling the operative to adjust the 
stocking on the reverse as well as the front side of the form 
and with equal ease. 


Ingrain numbers that require sponging or spraying on the 
forms can be handled most advantageously inasmuch as 
the Swivel Feature permits efficient moistening on both 
sides of the board and production in consequence is greatly 
increased. The forms when in either the front or reversed 
position are held stationary. This factor of rigidity is very 
necessary to produce quality boarding and rapid production. 


A handle is provided on the end of each swivel for turning 
the form without touching the form itself or the stocking 
onit. This means of turning prevents any derangement of 
the fabric after stocking has been put in place. 


Forms can also be set in any selected stationary position. 


Combining the SWIVEL FORM TABLE with the PARA- 
MOUNT LOW-TEMPERATURE “WATER DRY” sys- 
tem of heating produces a means of finishing fine hosiery 
that is the most advanced and desirable in the industry 
today—and the most economical. 










An analysis of the initial cost, cost of operation and main- 
tenance will reveal how finishing costs can be reduced and 


standards of quality improved by installing Paramount 
Forms. 


Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois 


—— See Also — 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling 
Spoolers for Doubling two, three or more ends 
into one; Upright Quillers, Quill from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler Guides, 
Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at 
Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 


Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec'y and Treas. 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 


Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 32 
in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 


Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 


SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE 
With AUTOMATIC TAKE-UP 


This machine is made in sizes from 13 in. to 26 in. in diameter 
of any desired gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size 
of cylinders. Also built in sizes from 2% in. to 32 in. in diam- 
eter for the production of a great variety of fabrics. 


Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown 
and astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


Improved AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Made in sizes from 7% in. to 20% in. inclusive, of any desired 
gauge: these measurements being back to back of cylinder 
needles. 


The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatri- 
eals and athletic goods. 


These machines are second to none on the market. 
The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”—Our Motto 


See Also—— 
——CATALOG——— 


CRANE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Lakeport, N. H. 


LET US SEND YOU 
FURTHER FACTS 








































19,866 tons year, the operating costs 
were as follows: 





SC re nee ae $379.10 
Labor for charging... 174.22 
Flush oil and grease....... 82.03 
Repair labor .......... 97.84 
Repair material.......... 54.48 
Total operating cost $787.67 
The fixed charges on this installation 
were $457, making the total cost 
$1,244.67; while gross savings were 


$3,280.67, allowing a net savings of 
$2,036 or the first cost saved in one 
year. 

At a plant handling copper billets the 
maintenance cost was found to be $21 
to $27 per 1,000,000 Ib. moved. 

At another location 12 tractors are 
employed and a monthly report shows 
the following costs: 


Total days of operation...... . 368 
Total hours of operation 2,496 
Maintenance labor ............ $303.68 
Maintenance material 17.90 


Power (4,734 kw.-hr. at 5c. kw.-hr.) 230.95 





TOtal Costs osc0%0: 2 $552.53 
Cost per truck per month $42.50 
Cost per truck per day.... 1.63 


In a plant operating four trucks, the 
spare parts and lubrication cost on'y 
$75 per truck per year, while the 
mechanic’s time for inspection amounted 
to $100. 

The engineers at the plant of a large 
western manufacturer find from their 
records that total costs of electric in- 
dustrial trucks are from 50c. to 55c. per 
hour. This, however, includes 25c. per 
hour for depreciation, as they have an 
arbitrary method of charging off equip- 
ment in four years. The actual life they 
Sav is nearer ten. 

To obtain records similar to the 
above only requires the regular adher- 
ence to a few simple rules. The rea- 
sons for such attention as is suggested 
is in almost every case obvious at a 
glance, and in few cases could a better 








Fig. 3. 


A truck over 12 years old and still going strong. Note the clean and 


well-kept appearance of the equipment, 


example be found of that bromide con- 
cerning the relative economic value of 
“an ounce of prevention” and “a pound 
of cure.” 

Two General Classes 


Maintenance of electric industrial 
equipment divides itself into two general 


ciasses—that necessary for the truck 
and that required by the battery. 
Omission of the first may not have 


serious consequences until considerable 
time has elapsed, but improper care or 
abuse of storage batteries will definitely 
lessen the efficiency of the power sup- 
ply; and both, if continued long enough, 
will finally result in damage that will 
L¢ expensive in correcting. 

It is sometimes unwise to describe 
the abuse which equipment has with- 
stood, but one instance is quoted here- 





Fig. 4. This truck takes the place of four men handling coal and ashes in a textile 
plant. The ramp occasions a heavy overload many times a day, but careful 
inspection has kept this unit running continuously for many years. 
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with lest it be assumed that industrial 
trucks and storage batteries resemble a 
watch or a pair of chemist’s measuring 
balances in their reaction to rough 
treatment. The author was privileged 
to witness the satisfactory operation of 
an industrial truck 14 years old, whose 
machinery was completely hidden by 
dirt, on which hardly a speck of paint 
remained, whose chain drive was almost 
completely dry, and on whose battery it 
was difficult to even locate the terminals 
of the individual cells due to the accu- 
mulation of years. The battery had 
been in service 10 per cent longer than 
the guarantee, had been refilled with 
water from the city tap, and had been 
charged in an antiquated manner not 
recommended by the manufacturer. The 
performance of this truck and battery 
was certainly in spite of, rather than 
because of, the treatment which it had 
received. 


Care of Mechanism 


Considering the necessary mainte- 
nance for the industrial truck, it might 
well be summed up as the care you 
would give a motor truck with the elim- 
ination of all work on the engine, mag- 
neto, transmission, and clutch. Such 
problems as carbon removal, valve 
grinding and setting, spark-plug setting, 
carburetor adjustments, clutch relining, 
etc., have been eliminated. The little 
that remains is the cleaning, oiling, 
greasing, adjustment of brakes, tighten- 
ing of main bearings, and inspection 
and replacement of worn fingers on the 
electric controller. 

Plants operating a number of trucks 
find it advisable to have a special room 
where trucks are stored, inspected, and 
maintained. Generally Saturday after- 
noon is used to clean, grease and inspect 
the trucks. Operators should be edu- 
cated to take pride in their equipment. 

Trucks are so designed that parts are 
accessible for inspection by the removal 
of cover plates, and are generally 
equipped with pressure-greasing devices 
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which permit forcing out the old grease 
with its accumulation of dirt and waste. 
Where the splash system is employed, 
the oil level should be carefully main- 
tained, as incomplete lubrication or 
wasted oil will result from too low or 
too high a level respectively. Litting 
and steering mechanism should be regu- 
larly inspected, cleaned, and any slack 
taken up when it becomes apparent. 
By the removal of covers, the motor 
commutators and brushes can be in- 
spected. Overloads should be placed 
periodically on the equipment to see 
that brushes are in adjustment and ex- 
cessive sparking is not taking place. 


Proper Charging 


Storage batteries fall into two main 
divisions—the lead-acid type and the 
nickel-alkaline. Both types perform 
faithfully with a minimum amount ot 
attention, and both suffer from certain 
abuses. The three main points which, 
if attended to, will make the storage 
battery a powerful and dependable 
source of smooth power are (1) proper 
charging, (2) maintenance of the elec- 
trolyte at proper height and density, and 
(3) cleanliness. 

Proper charging includes both the 
regular daily charge and the “equaliz- 
ing” charge, which should be given at 
least once a week. This equalizing 
charge consists in continuing the charge 
for one or two hours at the finishing 
rate. The charge should be continued 
until all cells are gassing freely; and, 
in the case of the lead batteries, the 
specific gravity of the electrolyte shows 
no appreciable change. If the battery is 
only charged infrequently (less than 
once a week), every charge should be 
made an “equalizing” charge. 

Probably no investment will yield 
greater dollars-and-cents return than 
that invested in modern automatic 
charging equipment. This equipment is 
designed to mechanically regulate the 
rate of charge, to cut off each battery 
when fully charged, and to stop the 
motor generator when the last battery 
has been finished. If, for some reason, 
the current supply is cut off, the circuits 
to each battery are opened, so that no 
reverse flow can occur; the circuits are 
again automatically closed when the 
power is again available. Not only 
does automatic charging eliminate the 
expense of keeping a man at night, but, 
and this is even more important, it 
assures the proper feeding of vour elec- 
trical servant. If an employee is not 
properly fed, he will not render you the 
best service. The same is true of stor- 
age batteries. 


Maintaining Electrolyte 


Next in importance is the mainte- 
nance of the electrolyte at proper height 
and concentration. It should be under- 
stood that the action of the battery 
never will weaken a solution, and only 
water is passed off in gassing or by 
evaporation. Thus it is apparent that, 
with only occasional exceptions, the 
battery needs only water to bring the 
level of the electrolyte to the proper 
level specified by the manufacturer. 
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Unless the plates are properly covered 
by the electrolyte, deterioration of the 
exposed part will ensue and, of course, 
the effective area of the plates is cut 
down with a resulting decrease in the 
capacity. The content of the electrolyte 
is secured by hydrometer readings; and 
caution should be taken not to take such 
readings either during the charge or 
directly after the addition of water, as 
in the first case the gas bubbles will 
produce an error in the reading, while, 
in the second, sufficient time will not 
have been allowed for the water and 
electrolyte to form a uniform mixture 
throughout the cell. The use of other 
than distilled water will materially de- 
crease the life and efficiency of a bat- 
tery, as the impurities are left in the 
bottom of the cell as the water is driven 
off. While one or two applications of 
tap water may do no harm, the cumu- 
lative ‘effect is bound to be seriously 
injurious, 


Cleanliness and Ventilation 


The last point in connection with care 
of the battery is that of cleanliness and 
proper ventilation. Both lead and steel 
alkaline batteries should have the out- 
side clean and dry and then covered 
with a thin coating of vaseline. Ade- 
quate opportunity for ventilation should 
be provided so that the temperature 
during both charge and discharge will 
be kept as low as possible. The instal- 
lation of ampere-hour meters on the 
truck is also to be recommended for the 
same reason that a gasoline gauge is 
provided on an automobile. 

The above rules are easy to follow, 
impose less of a burden than in the case 
of a majority of other equipment, and 
when followed will yield greater returns 
in long life, capacity, and endurance 
than almost any similar effort. The 
storage battery and the electric truck 
have a reputation for ruggedness which 
has led to their neglect and abuse. 


Calls Oregon Flax Second to 
None 


Carl Wessel of San Diego, Calif., a 
recognized authority on flax, has been 
in Oregon making a study of the flax 
situation. In making his report to the 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Wessel 
stated that the quality of the fiber pro- 
duced could not be better, and that it 
seemed apparent that the development 
ot a substantial and permanent flax spin- 
ning and weaving industry was assured. 

“T am of the opinion, however,” Mr. 
Wessel said, “that further progress 
should be made in utilizing some of the 
secondary products of the flax crop.” 


Alabama Braid Corp., Gadsden, Ala. 
Ground was broken recently for the 
new mill to be erected and operated by 
the Alabama Braid Corp. The Small- 
man Construction Co., of Birmingham, 
has the contract and the job is to be 
completed within 90 days. The-main 
building, which will be of brick, con- 
crete and steel construction, will be 150 
x 326 ft. Twenty-one cars of machinery 
were shipped here last summer and are 
in storage awaiting installation. 
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Preventing Steam Loss 
(Continued from page 85) 


are subjected to hard usage, and, if 
strainers are not installed on the inlet 
side, leaks will occur frequently through 
foreign matter collecting around the 
discharge valve. This 1s_ particularly 
noticeable cn traps connected to dry 
cans and machines where packing is 
used. 


Installation of Traps 


‘In new plants, traps should be 
standardized and installed with the 
union connections set at the same spac- 
ing. By this method, if a trap becomes 
defective, it requires only a short time 
to replace it with one in good condition. 
A by-pass should always be installed 
around the trap, and no loss of produe- 
tion will occur during the change. 
Traps with a by-pass cast in the body 
frequently cause a waste of steam, as 
operators will open this by-pass and for- 
get to close it. The same applies to the 
by-pass around the trap, but this loss 
can be avoided if the man in charge of 
the traps keeps the handwheel off the 
by-pass valve. 

Every trap should be numbered and 
these numbers, with the trap location, 
should be printed on the inspection 
sheet. Weekly inspections will detect 
many leaks, and these can usually be 
taken care of over the week-end. It has 
been found advisable in some plants to 
install a recording thermometer on the 
main return from traps, as this will 
show when leakage occurs. The man 
placed in charge will very soon be able 
to detect any leaks, and when these leaks 
are stopped a considerable saving will 
be effected in the coal pile. 


Value of Surveys 


The condensate is usually returned to 
an open heater, and many will contend 
that the steam is not wasted, as it will 
be used in heating the feed water. But 
if live steam is passing into the heater, 
some of it will pass up the vent. Again, 
if the pumps are not set sufficiently be- 
low the heater, knocking will occur if 
the water is too hot. Surveys of some 
large plants have shown that losses up 
to $8,000 per year have been caused by 
waste of steam. Where careful super- 
vision has been adopted the savings have 
been well worth the expense. 

In one instance a small plant with two 
boilers and practically no traps was not 
able to meet the demand for steam. A 
survey to consider increasing the boilers 
showed that no increase was necessary. 
Traps were installed and with some 
minor changes one of the boilers was 
closed down. Every plant, large or 
small, should make a complete survey, 
and see that regular inspections are 
made by a man trained to this work. He 
should see that repairs are made at 
once. In this way plants will be op- 
erated more efficiently, the steam can be 
kept nearer to the required pressure, and 
the work in the fire room will be re- 
duced when the losses mentioned above 
are prevented. 
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Take-up and Shrinkage of 
Georgette 


Technical Editor : 

Will you kindly answer the following 
questions for me. What is the customary 
length for making warps when weaving 
3-thread georgette, about 90 square? About 
how much take-up should there be on a cut 
of this length after being woven? How 
much additional shrinkage would there be 
upon dyeing and finishing of this goods 
provided it were weighted 40 per cent? 
Would the shrinkage be greater if the 
weighting was heavier ? (6692) 

We do not think there are any set 
rules governing any of the above ques- 
tions. They are largely a matter of 
opinion and mill practice. There are no 
customary lengths of georgette warps. 
Some concerns run them as low as 500 
and 600 yds., others 800 and 900 yds., 
and we know several concerns that run 
them in 1,800 to 2,000-yd. lengths. Of 
course the length of the warp depends 
upon the mill conditions. Some con- 
cerns run night and day and get the 
work through the looms so quickly that 
they will run the warps as high as 1,800 
to 2,000 yds. each. Other mills running 
on single shift may run them as low as 
500 or 600 yds. 

The weave take-up on a 90 square 
3 x 3 georgette, if the gray goods are 
measured correctly, should be at the 
rate of about 107 yds. of warp for 100 
yds. of cloth. The inquirer must bear 
in mind that this applies to a 90 square 
weave and that the take-up will increase 
it a higher pickage is run and will de- 
crease if fewer picks are run. If the 
pickage on this construction be reduced 
to 80 picks, the take-up would drop 
down to about a 106-yd. basis. 

There are no rules for shrinkage of 
georgette with 40% weighting. Some 
concerns order the goods shrung 8% 
with 40% weighting, while others order 
them shrunk 15%. This is entirely a 
matter of instruction to the dyer, who 
can regulate the shrinkage with fair con- 
trol as the goods go through the tenter- 
ing frame. It is natural that the pieces 
shrunk 15% should come out a higher 
quality than the pieces shrunk 8 to 9%, 
and should bring proportionately more 
money. The average shrinkage through- 
out the market today of the 90 square 
georgette, weighted 40%, is about 10 
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to 12%. Some concerns order a higher 
shrinkage and some a lower shrinkage, 
according to their particular trade re- 


quirements. 
—— 


Silk Builds Up at One End of 
Bobbin 


Technical Editor : 

Running silk at 24 to 5 turns per inch, 
the take-up bobbins have a tendency to fill 
up more on one end than on the other. 
We have tried everything the machine 
builders have told us to do, but find we 
cannot remedy this defect. Could you tell 
us what might be the cause of this? 

(6689 ) 

The conditions that may cause your 
take-up bobbin to run up on one side 
more than on the other side are: 

(1) The take-up roll may not be in 
center of fingers. This will cause the 
roll to ride up against the inside of one 
head and leave a space on the other side 
of the bobbin that does not ride on the 
roll. As this part wraps loosely, it 
causes the one side to fill up quicker 
than the other, particularly if the ten- 
sion is light. The remedy is to center 
the roller. 

(2) Bobbin fingers may have shifted, 
causing the bobbins to run five or more 
degrees off true. This will cause the 
bobbin to run up on one side. The 
remedy is to put a straight edge along 
the front of fingers and line them up. 

(3) The take-up rolls may have a 
larger diameter on one side than on 
the other. The remedy is to turn down 
rollers with sandpaper fastened to a 
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straight edge. This can be done in the 
machine by a competent mechanic. 

(4) The point on traverse cam may 
be dull, causing the guide to slow up 
when passing over the point, and the 
thread to pile up on that end. 


* * * 


Finishing Silk, Wool, and Rayon 
Mixtures 
Technical Editor: : 

I am sending two samples of material. 
These are mixtures of wool, silk, and 
rayon. I would appreciate a few hints as 
to the best way of boiling-off or of scour- 
ing, dyeing, and finishing. (6686 ) 


In handling these materials in the dye- 
house the most important step is the 
boil-off. As we have present, beside the 
silk, rayon and wool, it will be out of 
the question to use the regular boil-off 
because the wool would be shrunk to 
such an extent that the fabric would be 
distorted and probably only half its 
proper width and, when dried, would 
have a most disagreeable hand. A few 
years ago, when Roshanara crepes (silk 
warp, wool filling) were popular, there 
were boil-off machines which would 
handle such material without shrinkage, 
but many dyers simply soaked the pieces 
in soap, phosphate, and ammonia at 
120 deg. over night, and in the morning 
gave them a short run in soap alone at 
not over 140 deg. This removed all the 
silk gum without doing any harm to 
the wool. If the wool is not harmed, 
the rayon will take care of itself. 

In the dyeing, the question will be 
whether we want a solid shade or a two- 
or three-tone effect. For the proper 
dyes we will refer you to your dealer, 
who probably has sample cards giving 
all the details. We may add, however, 
that the cheapest and easiest way to 
utilize such a fabric would be to have 
the silk and wool in two tones of the 
same color, which is very easy to dye, 
and then to have the rayon dyed cool 
with a direct dye of contrasting tone. 
The dyeing may be done in the regular 
silk piece-dye machine. The heavier 
fabric might run well on a jig, but its 
looseness is apt to cause many breaks 
during dyeing. 

In finishing, a run through the frame 
will show you what you have. It will 
probably be necessary to give them one 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 


those seeking 


information on 


technical subjects will not be 


the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- 
ceived from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WoRLD. Inquiries 
should give the fullest information and data possible. In the case 
of damage to material, a sample should be sent. In this way 
answers can be given which will be of immediate technical value 
to the correspondent and to others in the same line. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods 
of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as 
any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries 
must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith. The identity of 
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If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 
is incurred. ae AEN : s 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a re- 
quest that the name be withheld. i | 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to 
the Technical Editor, TEXTILE WorLbD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
Mass. 
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Industrial acceptance of any plant 
installation is, in the last analysis, 
the best proof of its actual value. 


We'd like to give you a list of textile 
mills that are using Aerolux Aluminized 
Shades and profiting by reason of these 
installations. Better light for  color- 
matching; 50% to 75% more light than 
provided by other types of shades (the 
result of Aerolux Aluminized finish) ; totai 
absence of glare; cooler working condi- 
tions in Summer—these are some of the 
advantages of ‘“‘Aeroluxing’’. 





Write us for full details. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2889 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


EROLUX 


INDUSTRIAL 


WINDOW SHADES 





Aerolux Type 5's 
permit full use _ of 
ventilators, yet oc- 
ecupy a minimum of 
room space 


fox 10 DAYS ~ 


CLEMENT 
CADILLAC 
BLOWERL 


Keeps motors and other machinery free 
from lint and destructive dust and dirt. 
Pays for itself quickly in increased efficiency 
of electrical and mechanical equipment of 
all kinds. 


Delivers absolutely dry air with force sufh- 

cient to clean thoroughly, yet without injury 

to windings or to any other delicate or intri- 

Q cate equipment. Prevents shut-down losses 

due to shorts and burnouts in electric 
Wht motors. Reduces fire risk. 

Wd) Equipped with Norma Ball Bearings. Requires 


no oiling. 


Instantly convertible for suc- 

tion cleaning. Special attach- 

ments for spray. Hundreds of 
uses. 


Write for descriptive literature 


and for details of this trial 
offer. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO., 607 Fulton St., Chicago 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Portable 
Electric Blowers 
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HANDLE ON TOP 4ve!ds Strain 


on Wrist 


Projects dry air—free from 
the cond moisture 
ordinarily contained in 
compressed air. Shoots it 
out at rate of 250 feet per 
second. 





Light—easy to operate. Handle is on the top—not onthe 
end. This avoids strain on the wrist. Switch is on handle 
—right under the thumb. The “Big Midget’’ is so ad- 
mirably balanced that to use it is a delight. 


Can be used for suction cleaning. Made in stationary 
type with supporting foot. Write for circular. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES—Distributors :—Graybar Electric 
Co. Offices in Principal Cities; Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., Sycamore, Ill 


Big Midget 
Sturtévan 


ew Blowers 
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run through the singer, because the 
rayon will be very likely to throw out 
a lot of loose fuzz during the boil-off 
and dyeing, and it will make a better 
job if you singe after dyeing, rather 
than before. On account of the wool, 
there is no need of calendering, or of the 
palmer, and unless the fabric is espe- 
cially flimsy, it does not need any gums 
or other finishing pastes. If the boil- 
off has not harmed the wool, the goods 
will most likely come off the finishing 
frame in the best condition and will be 
better for it than if they are to be loaded 
with a lot of extra foreign materials. It 
may be added that soluble oil in the dye- 
bath will prevent the material from be- 
ing too hard, while an excess may make 
it too flimsy or soggy. Make such ad- 
justments in the dyehouse rather than 


in the finish. 
* * * 


Esterification of Rayon 


Technical Editor: 

In your issue of Nov. 10, page 47, in an 
article entitled, “Wet Processes on Rayon,” 
mention is made of the possibility of alter- 
ing the surface of rayon by esterification. 
Would it be possible for you to give com- 
plete details of this process? (6694 ) 


Whether the esterification of rayon 
would be covered by the patents protect- 
ing the process of immunized cotton we 
could not say, but the details are quite 
similar. Cellulose in any form when 
treated with strong caustic alkali, in 
aqueous or alcoholic solutions, under- 
goes a change called hydrolization. This 
first step is a part of the processes of 
both viscose and cellulose acetate. The 
resulting product, freed from excess of 
alkali by mechanical means, is then com- 
bined with certain acid radicals or 
anhydrides which form cellulose esters. 
In the case of cellulose acetates, use is 
made of acetic anhydride, while in im- 
munizing cotton the acid product is 
para-toluene-chlor-sulphonic-acid (a by- 
product of saccharin manufacture). 

As the object in this case is merely 
to alter the glossy surface of rayon, it 
might be done by following the general 
trend of the processes mentioned with- 
out violating or infringing the patents 
involved, particularly if an acid radical 
could be found that had little influence 
on the dyeing properties. 


* * * 


Knitted Check Pattern 


Technical Editor : 

_ We are sending a sample which we be- 
lieve is made on a 16-gauge Tompkins 
machine. We have a 32-in. cylinder with 
1,050 needles, and we wish you would work 
out a pattern for us that will conform with 
the above amount. We would be able to 
put in up to 1,052 or down to 1,046, but 
believe this is about as far as we can go 
either way. Kindly give us the size yarn 
you believe this sample is made of. 


(6693) 


This sample was probably made on 
either a 16- or 18-gauge machine with 
four or eight feeds. It can be made on 
any even number of needles in the cyl- 


inder, with every alternate feed plain 
stitch and every other feed with 1 x 1 
cut pressers. Set up No. 1 feed 1 x 1 
cut presser, white yarn; No. 2 feed 
plain, white yarn; No. 3 feed, 1 x 1 cut 
presser, pressing needles not pressed by 
No. 1, and with brown yarn; No. 4 
plain with brown yarn. If run on eight 
feeds, set up the other four exactly the 
same as the first four. The yarn ap- 
pears to be about 24-cut single woolen, 


not worsted. 
* ok of 


Dyeing Silk, Cotton, and Wool 
Hosiery 


Technical Editor : 

What is a satisfactory method for dyeing 
a hose made with a mercerized toe, heel, 
and rib top, and a boot of two-thread gum 
silk plated over 1/50 wool yarn? We have 
been running a boiled-off silk, but because 
of knitting trouble wish to change to a 
gum silk while still securing the luster of 
the silk and leaving the wool in good con- 
dition. (6687 ) 


We would suggest that you add your 
degumming agent to the bath, raise the 
temperature to 125 deg. F., add the dye- 
stuff, raise to a boil in 20 min., keep 
boiling for 15 min., and sample. The 
greatest care must be exercised in the 
choosing of dyestuffs for this class of 
work, like direct colors for cotton and 
acid colors that dye in a neutral or 
alkaline bath for the silk and wool. Any 
dyestuff firm can give you colors for the 
cotton and silk when dyeing this method, 
but it will probably be necessary to cut 
the bath with acetic acid to throw the 
dye on the wool. The acid is added 
after the 15-min. boil. By no means use 
any degumming compound that contains 
silicate of soda. A good olive-oil soap 
should be used. 

* * * 


Latch Needle Slots Clogged with 
Lint 
Technical Editor: 

Enclosed find several samples of trouble 
we have recently encountered with the 
latches on our knitting needles. The slots 
seem to collect a substance of some 
nature which does not work out, causing 
the latches to become stiff. We manufac- 
ture men’s cotton sweater coats in heather 
colors, backwinding our yarn using paraf- 
finers made of 128 to 130 fine. We can- 
not, however, locate our trouble which 
seems to be general, and we are asking 
your assistance in the matter. (6697 ) 


There are not enough needles here to 
experiment with, but we believe it may 
be possible to blow out this collection of 
lint from the back of the needle with an 
air pressure of around 50 to 60 Ibs. per 
square inch and a fine nozzle. Adjust- 
ing the dial in relation to the cylinder 
to a position where the yarn slips off the 
cheek of the needle before the latch 
starts to close may help. This has a 
tendency to take loose fibers away from 
the latch before it closes on them. 
Guides which are too low would also 
cause trouble of this kind. It is some- 
times well to run the yarn with as much 
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tension as possible before it passes to 
the needles. 
* *” * 


Cost of Establishing a 50,000 
Spindle Cotton Mill 


Editor, TEXTILE WorRLD: 

I will appreciate very much if you can 
favor me by advising the approximate cost 
of establishing in the United States a cot- 
ton mill of ordinary size, say 30,000 to 
50,000 spindles, including machinery, land 
and buildings; and if possible for yarns 
coarse and medium counts separate. 

Any information you may be able to 
furnish me in this connection will be duly 


appreciated. (DV202) 


It would cost approximately $2,250,- 
000 to erect a 50,000 spindle cotton mill 
complete with land, buildings, machinery 
and supplies. If this mill was erected in 
the South it would undoubtedly be 
necessary to erect a mill village which 
would cost for a mill of this size ap- 
proximately $400,000. These figures 
are for a complete unit of new machinery. 

There is little difference in the cost 
of a medium coarse goods mill and a 
medium fine goods mill provided the 
looms used are the same. A very heavy 
coarse goods mill would cost somewhat 
more on account of the character of the 
machinery, but for approximate pur- 
poses it would cost about the same per 
spindle whether you plan to use yarns 
averaging around 15s or around 30s 
in number. 

* * * 


Wool Ruffed Up In Sweater 


Technical Editor: 

We are sending you a piece of fabric 
taken from a sleeve of a shaker sweater. 
Upon examining same you will notice that 
it has ruffed up considerably and has also 
formed little wool balls. We have had 
several complaints of our sweaters doing 
this. This does not always happen on the 
sleeve but on the back and front as well. 
In some instances the sweaters have been 
worn for some time, and in other cases 
it has been reported that they have only 
been worn once or twice. The causes are 
apt to be several: Not enough twist to the 
worsted or wool; the wearer is at fault; 
or the yarn is at fault. We shall be very 
pleased to have you advise us regarding 
this swatch, which you will note is made 
of three ends of wool and three ends of 
worsted. (6695) 


From the sample submitted we are in- 
clined to feel that this sleeve has been 
washed and the washing was not done 
carefully enough. The surface has the 
appearance of one that has been washed 
either in a washing machine or has been 
scrubbed by hand. Either of these is 
likely to cause this “pilling up” of the 
wool. While the yarns seem somewhat 
hairy, they do not seem very different 
from many others. We hesitate to say 
that the varn is at fault. In the sample 
submitted it seems as though the cuff 
had been worn turned back and it had 
been washed in this position, as there 
is no appearance of “ruffing” where the 
cuff turned over the lower end of the 
sleeve. 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1868 


Water Tube Boilers Steam Superheaters 
Economizers Air Preheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers Oil Burners 
Refractories 
Seamless Tube and Piping 


BRANCH OFFICES 
ATLANTA a Candler Building 
BOSTON .. 80 Federal Street 
6 oe! ee . Marquette Building 
CINCINNATI ; Traction Building 
CLEVELAND Guardian Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS .. ..» Magnolia Building 
DENVER ... bie .. 444 Seventeenth Street 
DETROIT . Ford Building 
HOUSTON, TEXAS . Electric Building 
LOS ANGELES . Central Building 
NEW ORLEANS .. .. 344 Camp Street 
PHILADELPHIA : . - Packard Building 
PHOENIX, ARIZ Heard Building 
PITTSBURGH Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
PORTLAND, ORE Failing Building 
SALT LAKE CITY Kearns Building 
SAN FRANCISCO Sheldon Building 
SEATTLE ..........02...L. C. Smith Building 
HONOLULU, T. H Castle & Cooke Building 
HAVANA, CUBA Calle de Aguiar 104 
SAN JUAN, P. R . Recinto Sur 51 


RICHARDSON Automatic 
COAL SCALES 


Constantly increase efficiency 
of boilers — both _ stoker- 
operated and with pulverizers 


UXBRIDGE 
WORSTED COMPANY, 
for instance, through the 
use of Richardson Auto- 
matic Coal Scales, weigh- 
ing crushed coal to their pulverizers and knowing their 
actual coal costs per horsepower developed, have been 


able to maintain efficiency at 3 Ibs. of coal per boiler 
horsepower. 


Catalog 1030-W describes the Richardson Automatic Coal 
Seale and illustrates various applications to boilers with 
stokers and pulverizers. Write for your copy NOW. 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY 
CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 


BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA GULFPORT 
OMAHA MINNEAPOLIS 


TURBINE 
WATERWHEELS 


— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——(CATALOG——— 


DESIGN 155 


“A RECORD WE ARE PROUD OF” 


67 years’ experience designing and building thou- 
sands of Leffel turbine waterwheels surely is a 
recommendation worthy of serious consideration. 


The dependability of Leffel turbines is proven by 


their continued satisfactory performance under heavy 
duty conditions and exacting requirements. 


LET OUR ENGINEERS SHOW YOU WHAT WE CAN DO 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES 
NEW YORK, N. Y.. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


.39 Cortlandt St. 
80 Boylston St. 


se .4th National Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN .-Plymouth Bldg. 


LANCASTER, PA. : bars ". Woolworth Bldg. 
WM. HAMILTON, LTD " Peterborough, Ont., Can. 


Results Guaranteed! 


Tycos Slasher Control System will assure 
YOU of a decrease in warp loom stoppages 


|? you install the TJycos 
System of Slasher Con- 
trol under the supervision 
of our engineers, the 
Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies will guarantee you 
a decrease in your warp 
loom stoppages. 

. . . . * . 
The Tycos System of 
Slasher Control has met 
with such success in every 
mill in which it has been 
installed, that we can now 
make the revolutionary 
guarantee stated above. 
So reliable the functioning 
of Tycos Instruments and 
so thorough the work of 
our engineers that, after surveying your conditions, we can 
guarantee you a minimum decrease in your warp loom stoppages. 
This guarantee is for a minimum. The maximum savings will 
be far in excess of this figure. 





Write today for further information Communicate 
direct with the factory, or to our Southern office, 406 
Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia, or our Boston 
office, 141 Milk St. , 


—— S20 liso Taylor Instrument Companies 


CON TEXTILE 
——-CATALOG—— ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. 8 


Canadian Plant Manufacturing Distributors 
Tycos Building In Great Britian 
Toronto Short & Mason, Ltd., London 


YCOS iret System 


FOR GUARANTEED RESULTS 
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Portable Humidifier 


For Testing Laboratories and 
Other Small Rooms 


The Standard Engineering Works, 
Pawtucket, R. L., has recently designed 


a portable humidifier that is recom- 
rooms 


mended for use in where the 





Head of Portable Humidifier 


cubic content to be conditioned does not 
require the company’s large-capacity 
“industrial system.” The “Standard 
portable” will atomize 5 gal. or 40 Ib. 
of water in 10 hr. of operation. 

This device is approximately 18 in. 
in diameter and 12 in. in height, with 
a reservoir holding a ten-hour supply of 
water. The portable is furnished com- 
plete with 8 ft. of cord, and operates 
from any lamp socket of the correct 
voltage. The principle of atomization is 
similar to the Standard high-duty unit. 

This portable humidifier is recom- 
mended by the manufacturers for yarn 
storage rooms, test rooms, sample rooms, 


libraries, offices, homes, etc. It can be 
furnished with plain or ornamental 
stand. 


Jacquard Carpet Loom 





Weaves Several 9x12 Domestic- 
Orientals per Day 


A carpet loom with a new jacquard 
attachment which weaves the pattern 
through to the backs of both upper and 
lower carpets at the same time and is 
said to be capable of weaving several 
9x12 domestic-orientals per day, has 
been developed by Oscar Kohorn & Co., 
of Germany, and introduced to the 
American market by Joseph F. Hege- 
man, 342 Madison Ave., New York. 
The new attachment, which is in reality 
a tandem jacquard, is said to have been 
especially designed to meet American 
requirements, following experiences with 
the “OK” or Kohorn loom in this coun- 
try during recent years. 

The carpets are cut in the loom. A 
special attachment regulates the height 
of the pile, so that any depth may be 


New MACHINERY & PROCESSES 


Gbtained. The loom is automatic, elec- 
trically driven, uses woolen and worsted 
yarns, and is able to make a variety of 
multiple-cclor designs with but a few 
colors in the yarn. It is claimed that 
no strain is placed on the yarn from 
the weaving to the cutting process, since 
there are no wires to contend with. 
The speed of the loom is adjustable, and 
it is said that as many as 40 9x12 rugs 
can be woven per week “of average 
working hours.”” The loom is now built 
in all standard widths up to 12 ft., and 
larger widths will shortly be available. 


Spindleless Winding Machine 


Spools Are Held. i Two Small, 
Conical Studs 


A winding machine for double- 
flanged bobbins or spools which does not 
employ spindles has been developed by 
Brugger & Cie, Horgen, Switzerland. 
Each bobbin is held by two small, coni- 
cal studs which enter the bore of the 
bobbin at each end. This arrangement 
is claimed to permit of higher speed 
due to smoother and more regular rota- 
ticn of the bobbin without vibration. 

A shallow annular groove runs around 
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Canvas Baskets 





Originally Made by Text‘le Mill 


for Own Requirements 


- A new line of canvas baskets is being 
brought to the attention of the textile 
industry by Hooper Sons’ Mfg. Co., 
juniper and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa. This concern has had a long ex- 
perience in manufacturing Hooper can- 
vas baskets for the laundry industry. 

Hooperwood cotton duck is used ex- 
clusively. This fabric is manufactured 
in the Hooperwood Mills at Baltimore, 
where carefully selected raw cotton is 
broken, carded, spun, and woven into 
Hooperwood cloth. Baskets were first 
made by the Hooper company to meet 
the demand in its own mill for strong, 
serviceable containers. 


Improved Six-Inch Rule 


Figured Graduations on 


Flexible Steel Rule 


Figured graduations are now placed 
on both corners of one side of the six- 
inch flexible steel rule No. 306, manu- 







factured by the Brown & Sharpe 
TN rE ya 4 
ses age o> ov se +s ot @ | 08 o> 0b se oe ot 8 


Tempered 5, 306 | — 
4 8 18 16 80 84 26 


Six-Inch Flexible Steel Rule with Figured Graduations 


the edge of each flange of the bobbin, 
and the bobbins are driven by friction 
from a cone which enters these grooves. 
The speed of winding can be varied 
from 40 to 300 yds. per minute. The 
machine is especially designed for rayon 
and other delicate yarns. 


Weaves Names on Selvages 





Small Jacquard Attachment for 
Dobby or Other Looms 


A small jacquard attachment for 
dobby or other looms, which is capable 
of weaving names, trade-marks, or de- 
signs on the selvages of fabrics, has been 
brought out by Lightowler & Keighley, 
Ltd., Bradford, England. 

Extra figuring ends are crammed in 
the reed with the usual number of 
ground ends. The figuring ends, which 
may number from eight to twelve, may 
be taken from the beam or from a bob- 
bin mounted behind the harnesses. The 
ground ends are controlled by the usual 
shedding mechanism. Only one attach- 
ment on one side of the loom is neces- 
sary. This controls by means of its 
cords the selvage on each side. 
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Manufacturing Co., Providence, R. I. 

This is a feature appreciated by 
mechanics, as it enables readings to be 
made quickly and accurately. The 
32nds are numbered every fourth gradu- 
ation, and the 64ths every eighth 
graduation. Two features in this Brown 
& Sharpe rule are therefore figured 
graduations and flexibility. 


Winder Traverse 





“Wing Guides” Operate with 
Continuous Motion 


The accompanying photograph shows 
the traverse mechanism of a new 
cheese and cone winder developed by 
W. Schlafhorst & Co., Munchen-Glad- 
bach, Germany. In principle its opera- 
tion is like that of the helical grooves 
in the split winding drums of other 
well-known machines. 

As may be seen, the traverse guide 
for each cone consists of two wings or 
blades which fit closely together at their 
edges with just enough space between 
to allow the passage of the yarn. The 
wings are of hardened brass, and are so 
shaped that, as they revolve on their 
shaft, they move the thread back and 
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WhereverLiquids 


are Pumped 


—Water Filtration Systems, ‘Transferring 
Liquor to processes, and for handling Water 
Storage . . . Boiler Feed, Fire Protection, 
Circulation Systems— 

Frederick Centrifugal Pumps fill the need for 
a pump built especially for the service. 
Experience, materials, design explain why 
Frederick Pumps are better for long, continu- 
ous service. 

Our Engineering Department will cooperate 
with you on Pump installations. Write us! 


Again in 1929 


The same dependable line of Powell 
Valves with the same Powell quality and 
guarantee. 


Doubtless there is no 
feature of Powell Valves 
that has not been 
claimed by all others. 
And yet, there is only 
one Powell in the world 
of valves. 


THE WM. POWELL 
COMPANY 
2525 SPRING GROVE AVE. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Bronze “White 
Globe Valve 
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COMET UNIT HEATERS 


The wide-spread preference for Comet Unit Heaters is indicated by this 
partial list of orders for or from the following nationally known users, during 
the past few weeks. 
War Department U. S. Air Corps—Wright Air Field, Dayton, Ohio 
Hangars Nos. 2, 3, and 4 
37 unit heaters (ceiling type) 
22,000,000 B.T.U.’s per hour 
Chevrolet Motor Car Company Assembly Plant, Kansas City, Mo. 
114 unit heaters (ceiling type) 
32,000,000 B.T.U.’s per hour 
Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 
17 No. 100 floor type unit heaters 
16,000,000 B.T.U.’s per hour 
Deere & Company, Waterloo, lowa 
87 No. 60 ceiling units 
40,000,000 B.T.U.’s per hour 
Comet Unit Heaters contain no cast, soldered or brazed materials and are 
guaranteed to withstand unlimited steam pressure. They will resist rust, 
corrosion and oxidation for the lifetime of the entire heating sys em. 
The guaranteed performance at various pressures given in Bulletin 
105 tells the story. Write for your copy. 


She 
NEW YORK 


BLOWER 
COMPANY 


FACTORIES AT LA PORTE, IND. AND CHICAGO. ILL. 


FANS & BLOWERS 
ASSOCIATED PRODUCTS 
FAN FURNACES 
UNIT-HEATERS 


GENERAL OFFICES 
3163 SHIELDS AVENUE 
ARMOUR P. O. STA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


your voltage 
is sneezing 


AKES a long, drole breath that slows down 

your motors...cripples your entire elec- 
trical system. Then lets loose—spurts in a sud- 
den rush of ‘“‘juice.”” Again your system is 
strained. Overtaxed this time... 


Perhaps this roller-coaster voltage is chronic 
with the current you make or buy. Perhaps it’s 
the reason your motors keep varying in their 
capacities...why your system requires so much 
repair! Put a Bristol’s Recording Voltmeter on 
your line...you can tell at a glance every time 
your voltage “‘sneezes.”’ Write for 
Catalog 1502. 


The BRISTOL Company 
Waterbury, Conn. 


See Also—— 
TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 

















NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES — Continued 





forth on the cone. The object is to 
afford a continuous guiding movement 
instead @of a reciprocating one, and 
thereby to attain a high speed—500 yds. 





Revolving Traverse Guide for Winders 


or more per minute. The traverse af- 
fords a cross wind. The machine un- 
winds its yarn packages by the over-end 
method. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


AXMINSTER tube frame. 1,696,163. E. F. 
Hathaway, Wellesley, Mass. Assigned 
to Shawmut Engineering Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

FEELER in transferrer arm. — 1,695,397. 
R. G. Turner, Worcester, Mass. As- 
signed to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

FILAMENTS, Apparatus for the manufac- 
ture of artificial. 1,695,455. J. Delpech, 
Reenes, France. 

KNITTING machine. 1,695,734. P. P. La- 
Montague, Bourbannais, Ill. Assigned to 
Pope Machine Co., Kankakee, III. 

Loom transferrer, Weft. 1,695,366. A. 
Cederlund, Worcester, Mass. Assigned 
to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Actuating and supporting mechan- 
ism for the knotting tables of oriental 
rug. 1,695,360. M. A. Bauer, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Assigned to M. J. Whittall 
Associates, Massachusetts. 

Looms and the like machines, 
guide and cleaner for spinning. 1,695,- 
743. J. A. Rouge, Remiremont, France. 

Looms Cloth-cutting attachment for.  1,- 
696,155. H. A. Davis, Hopedale, Mass. 
Assigned to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

Looms for weaving, Regulating the ten- 
sion of warps in. 1,695,376. E. Holling- 
worth, Dobcross, England. Assigned to 


Thread 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Needle motion for Axminster. 
1,695,388. W. W. Robertson, Worcester, 
Mass. Assigned to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Pick-out device for. 1,695,385. 
O. V. Payne, Worcester, Mass. As- 
signed to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Picker-rod lubricator for. 1,695,- 
386. O. V. Payne, Worcester, Mass. 
Assigned to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, File cutting mechanism for double- 
fabric. 1,695,389. W. W. Robertson, 
Worcester, Mass. Assigned to Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Looms, Side-slip weft detector for. 1,- 
695,377. V. H. Jennings, Worcester, 
Mass. Assigned to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Side-slipping weft detector for. 
1,695,365. A. Cederlund, Worcester, 
Mass. Assigned to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Side-slipping weft detector for. 
1,695,384. O. V. Payne, Worcester, 
Mass. Assigned to Crompton & Knowles 
Lomm Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Warp let-off mechanism for. 1,- 
695,361. J. Bernini, Allentown, Pa. 

PRINTING machine, Web. 1,695,271. J. 
D. Caplinger, Newark, N. J. Assigned 
to Carl A. Kellogg, New York, N. Y. 

REPLENISHING weft in power looms, 
Mechanism for automatically. 1,695,- 
630. H. Arima, Tokyo, j'apar. 

SPINNING frames, Wind-down mechanism 
for. 1,698,713. J. H. Laliberte, Nashua, 
N. H. Assigned to Nashua Mfg. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

SPINNING, twisting, and 
Doffing mechanism for. 1,695,659. J. 
P. Mackie, Belfast, Ireland. Assigned 
to James Mackie & Sons, Ltd., Belfast, 
Ireland. 

STopPING, mechanism for knitting machines. 
1,695,387. J. Regan, New Bedford, 
Mass. Assigned to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

TENTERING machine. 1,695,717. E. H. 
Reynier, Passaic, N. J. 

Tuse frame, Spool supporting means for. 
1,696,161. .E. F. Hathaway, Wellesley, 
Mass. Assigned to Shawmut Engineer- 
ing Co., Boston, Mass. 

Twisters, Stop motion for. 1,696,165. 
R. A. Kearsley, Milford, Mass. Assigned 
to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Wert detector, Side-slip. 1,695,398. K. 
J. Unwin, Worcester, Mass. Assigned 
to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 


like machines, 


Eastern New Mexico Wool Clip 
is 2,000,000 lbs. 


RoswEL_L, NEw Mexico.—The Bond- 
Baker Co., wool merchants of this city, 
recently sold 250,000 Ibs. of wool 
through Ralph Vanderwart, representa- 
tive of eastern woolen mills, at a price 
of 32c f.o.b. Rosewell. This is the first 
sale of the 1928 clip in the eastern sec- 
tion of the State, where the total clip 
amounted to 2,000,000 Ibs., it is said, 
leaving approximately 1,750,000 Ibs. of 
wool in storage in local warehouses yet 
to be sold. 
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How to Bend Pipe 





If Sand Is Used, Bend Hot; 
if Resin, Bend Cold 
By W. F. Schaphorst 


A question that is often asked is: 
“What is the best way to bend pipe?” 
3y way of reply, the following sugges- 
tions may be of interest: 

To bend large pipe, fill with dry sand 
and plug the ends. Heat to a red heat 
in the localities to be bent and then bend. 
Be sure that the sand is dry. Where 
bends are slight, it is often unnecessary 
to use sand or resin. The object of sand 
or resin is simply to keep the sides of 
the pipe from collapsing, or to prevent 
reduction of flow area. If wet sand is 
used, and if the ends are plugged, the 
pipe may burst when heated, due to the 
steam pressure generated. 

There is a right way and possibly 
several wrong ways to use resin. An 
example of a wrong way was recently 
brought to my attention. A mechanic 
filled the pipe with resin, plugged the 
ends, and heated to a red heat, just as he 
would had he filled the pipe with sand. 
The result was—a violent explosion. 

To use resin correctly, pour it into the 
pipe and allow it to cool and harden. 
As soon as the resin is hard, bend the 
pipe cold—don’t heat it. Then after 
the pipe is bent, heat the pipe all over 
sufficiently to melt and remove the resin. 

Equally good results may be secured 
by using lead instead of resin. I have 
been told that on cold days in the far 
North they sometimes fill the pipe with 
water and let it freeze, and then bend 
the pipe. It sounds plausible, but care 
must be exercised on account of the ex- 
pansion of water when it freezes. 

Many excellent mechanical devices are 
on the market for bending pipe. To 
bend large, stiff pipe slightly and inex- 
pensively, there is nothing handier or 
more efficient, in my judgment, than an 
hydraulic pipe bender driven by a hand 
pump. 


Army Wants Gabardine Cloth 


PHILADELPHIA — Depot Quartermas- 
ter, U. S. Army, 21st & Oregon Ave., 
will open bids for supplying them with 
6,000 yds., olive drab gabardine cloth, 
manufactured to conform with specifica- 
tions 8-63. The material should be 56” 
to 58” wide. Bids will be received until 
11 a.m., Jan. 10, 1929, 


Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldsville, S. C. 
Through the office of Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc., of Charlotte, N. C., the 
following contracts have been let on 
the new mill addition being erected: 
Fire protection system, Automatic 
Sprinkler Corp. of America, Charlotte, 
N. C.; humidifiers, The Bahnson Cc., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; motors, General 
Electric Co., Atlanta, Ga.; transmission 
material, Golden’s Foundry & Machine 
Co., Columbus, Ga.; steel tank, Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago, III. 
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MILL NEWS 











COTTON 





New Construction and Additions 


Glendale Spinning Mills, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., have taken out a ‘building 
permit for the erection of a $25,000 addi- 
tion to their plant. 


*Renfrew Mfg. Co., Travelers Rest, 
S. C. Machinery is in place in this 
plant and is being started up as rapidly 
as possible. 


Fact and Gossip 


Flint River Cotton Mills, Albany, Ga., 
are operating on a full time schedule. 


Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Chester, S. C. Mill No. 2 of this plant 
has changed from the manufacture of 
osnaburg to sheeting. 


Clinton (S. C.) Cotton Mills declared 
a 4% semi-annual dividend on the capi- 
tal stock of $350,000. 


Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, 5. C., on 
Jan. 1, declared a 33% semi-annual divi- 
dend on $500,000 serial notes. 


Tucapan (S. C.) Mills have resumed 


operations ‘after closing down for the 
holidays. 
York Mfg. Co., Saco, Me. President 


F. C. McDuffe, Boston, presided at a 
recent meeting and William F. Garcelon 
outlined a plan for continuing opera- 
tions, which includes reduction ot 
spindles from 4,800 to 2,000; revision ot 
selling plans; a change in the character 
of products; a new treasurer and man- 
ager of the company; the removal ot 
the main office from Boston to Saco; 
and the replacement of 4 of the present 
directors by 4 residing in or near Saco. 


Resigning directors are: Frank C. Deer- 
ing, Saco; Roger Walcott, E. W. Grew 
and Frank J. Hale, who are succeeded 
by Judge Franklin R. Chesley, Loyd B. 
Fenderson, and Harry S. Sawyer, of 


Saco, and Frank L. Palmer, of Portland, 
who will serve with old directors: F. C. 
McDuffe, Edward S. Dodge and Wil- 
liam F. Garcelon. Election of a new 
treasurer and a manager was deferred 
to a later date, and assistant treasurer 
Daniel C. Thompson will act as treas- 
urer in the interim. 


*Arkwright Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
stockholders voted on Dec. 22 to sell the 
plant to the United Merchants & Manu- 


facturers, Inc., recently organized and 
headed by Homer Loring. The mills 
will be sold for $3 a share. Creditors 
of the mills will accept 55% of their 
claims. The new owners will make im- 
provements and start operations soon 
with a double shift. 

*Sharp Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 


Mass., has called a special meeting of 
its stockholders for Jan. 7 to act on the 
recommendation of the board of di- 
rectors to liquidate. The replies to the 


questionnaire sent stockholders are 
understood to have been against con- 
tributing new capital, which was de- 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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clared to be essential if the corporation 
was to continue in business. 


Dominion Textile Co., Montreal, Que., 
Canada, has increased its authorized 
capital to 350,000 shares no par value. 





WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


*Seymour (Ind.) Woolen Mills will 
not build an addition as was recently 
reported. 


Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., expects to have its new dyehouse 
in operation about March 1. The pipe 
shop, machine shop, carpenter shop and 


the electrical departments have been 
centralized in one unit. 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amster- 


dam, N. Y., has started construction of 
a new mill addition, one-story high, 
covering approximately 240 sq. ft. The 


structure is being built to permit addi- 
tional stories later. 


Atlantic Mills of Rhode Island, Provi- 
dence, have filed plans for a one-story 
concrete storage building. 


Fact and Gossip 


Glen Woolen Mills, Inc., Norwich, 
Conn., have incorporated with a capital 
of $200,000, 2,000 shares of common 
stock, ee value $100. The incorporators 
are: W. Hitchon, Sr., W. G. Hitchon, 
Jr., and i. F. Hitchon, all of Norwich. 


Jefferson (Mass.) Mfg. Co. shut down 
on Dec. 29 for 10 days or two weeks for 
the removal of the dyeing department 
to another part of the mill and to make 
other necessary repairs. 


Millbury (Mass.) Woolen Co., shut 
down last week for stock taking and 
making minor repairs. 


Felters Co., Millbury, Mass., resumed 
operation this week after a week’s shut 
down for repairs and stock taking. 


Millbury (Mass.) Spinning Co., Inc., 
resumed operation on Dec. 31 after a 
shut down since Dec. 22 to take stock 
and make necessary repairs. 


Talbot Mills Co., North Billerica, 
Mass., plans extensive alterations in its 
wet finishing department and dyehouse, 
according to report. It has not been 
definitely decided whether a new build- 
ing will be erected or the present struc- 
ture completely remodelled. 


*Elmvale Worsted Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., recently reported organized, be- 
gan operations on Dec. 15 in the plant 
of the Kinney Worsted Yarn Co., 
which it has taken over. Officers of the 
new company are Bertram W. Spencer, 
president and treasurer of the new 
company. 


Davis & Brown Woolen Co., Ux- 
bridge, Mass., resumed operation on 
Dec. 31, following a week’s shut down 
during which time repairs were made in 
the finishing department. 


*Stanley Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass. 
The foundation for the new addition 
which this company is building is in, 
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but building will not start for another 


month or so. When the addition is 
completed in the spring, new looms and 
spinning machiney will be installed. 


Wuskanut Mills, Inc., Farnumsville, 
Mass., resumed operations on Jan. 2, 


after a shut down since Dec. 28 to take 
inventory. 
A. D. Carter Mills, Tilton, N. H. 


Operations have begun in this mill, it is 
reported. 


John Wilde & Bro., Manayunk, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., who recently purchased 
the machinery and equipment of the 
Onta Spinning Mills, Philadelphia, and 
leased the building for two years, plan 
to install 132 new twister spindles. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


Burlington, N. C. John Shoffner, 
president of the Standard Hosiery Mills, 
announced today that ground had been 
broken for a new full-fashioned hosiery 


mill to be located on Broad St., the 
building to be 62x140 ft. in area and to 
provide space for 40 machines. A new 


company, the Tower Hosiery Mills, will 
be formed to operate the mill, Mr. 
Shoffner said, naming J. E. Moore, 
Edwin Moore and R. A. Maynard as 
his associates in the enterprise. Twelve 
machines will be installed at first, and 
others will be added as the demand in- 
creases. An organization meeting will 
be held at an early date, it was said. 
T. H. Lutterloh has the contract for 
constructing the building, a one-story 
structure, which will be built so that 
additions may be made from time to 
time. 


*Charlotte (N. C.) Knitting Co. The 
machinery which this company pur- 
chased from the Regina Silk Hosiery 
Co. is being installed. The first ma- 
chines were in operation Jan. 1 and it 
is expected that installation will be com- 
pleted on March 1. 


*Apolda Knitting Mills, North Ber- 
gen, N. J. The three-story, 60x100 ft. 
addition which this company is building 
will be completed on Feb. 1. Additional 
equipment has been ordered. 


Olga Knitting Mills, Watertown, N. 
Y., plans this year to manufacture chil- 
dren’s suits for which the firm has in- 
stalled additional equipment. 


Wovenright Knitting Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has purchased the former plant of 


the Pompeian Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
which will give the Wovenright Knit- 
ting Co. over 65,000 sq.ft. of space, 


enabling it to triple its present capacity. 
The present quarters of the company, 
located at 5815 Kinsman Road, will be 
sold, and the downtown sales rooms 
moved to the new plant. 


*Lander’s, Ltd., Mount Dennis, Ont. 
Construction work on the first unit of 
this mill, begun early in September, will 
be in shape to begin operations in the 
coming month. The first unit is a one- 
story structure of the monitor type of 
steel and brick construction, 105x256 
ft. Only the knitting will be under- 
taken at the local plant, the dyeing 
being done at the firm’s mill at Guelph. 
H. Powley, of the Guelph plant, will act 
as assistant superintendent, while W. H. 
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Porteous, of the Guelph plant, will act 
as general supervisor. 


Toronto (Ont.) Hosiery Co., Canada, 
has let a construction contract to Sulli- 
van & Fried, Ltd., Toronto, for an ex- 
tension to its full-fashioned hosiery 
plant through the office of Lockwood 
Greene & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


Chalfont Hosiery Mills, Chalfont, Pa., 
are having plans drawn for a one-story 
addition to cost approximately $30,000, 
with equipment. A. O. Martin, Hart 
Bldg., Doylestown, Pa., is architect. 


Cheltenham, Pa. It is reported a new 
full-fashioned hosiery manufacturing 
concern will be started here in the next 
few months, a location having already 
been obtained, and ground will be 
broken at once. Among those inter- 
ested in the new firm are several knitters 
who were formerly employed by one of 
the leading Philadelphia mills. They will 
make an announcement as to the new 
name within the next few weeks. 


Dannemann Kuehnert Hosiery Co., 
Cheltenham, Pa., has awarded a con- 
tract to C. T. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa., 
for a two-story brick addition. Herman 
Maring, Philadelphia, is architect. 


Green Lane Silk Hosiery Co., Green 
Lane, Pa., recently organized, has 
awarded a_ general contract to the 
Huevner-Brethridge Co., Allentown, Pa., 
for a one-story mill, brick and _ steel 
type, for which superstructure will 
begin at once. The Embro Corp., 
Newark, N. J., is architect. 


*Reading (Pa.) Full Fashioned Ho- 
siery Mill. The three-story 100x115 ft. 
building which this company is erecting 
will be completed on Feb. 1. The plant 
will be moved from the leased building 
it occupies at present to the new loca- 
tion. Some new machinery will be pur- 
chased. 


Chilhowee Mills, Athens, Tenn., are 
completing the task of moving into their 
recently completed plant. H. A. Vestal, 
manager, states that the plant will be in 
full operation on Jan. 1. The building 
is of mill construction, having a floor 
space of 30,000 sq.ft. 


*Dyersburg (Tenn.) Cotton Products 
Co. The Adrian (Mich.) Knitting Co. 
and the Oswego (N. Y.) Yarn Mills, 
Inc., which consolidated and are build- 
ing a new three-story 130x700 ft. mill 
at Dyersburg, announce that machinery 
will be moved from six northern plants 
and will be in operation at Dyersburg 
on March 15. The new mill will have 
a capacity of 20,000 ring and 5,000 mule 
spindles and 1,100 knitting machines. 
Fifteen hundred people will be em- 
ployed. 


Kingsport (Tenn.) Hosiery Mills have 
let contracts on a new plant to Gemmell 
Bros., Bristol, Va., for electrical work 
and to Cleland Engineering Co., Lynch- 
burg, Va., for heating and sprinklers, 
through the office of Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc., New York. 





Fact and Gossip 


Volunteer Knitting Mills, Athens, 
Ala., have announced a night shift on 
Monday, Dec. 31. 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 





*Huntsville (Ala.) Knitting Co. Stock- 
holders of the Huntsville Knitting Co. 
have been called to meet Jan. 22 for 
the purpose of ratifying or rejecting a 
resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors recently whereby the board 
authorized the sale and conveyance of 
all the properties of the Huntsville 
Knitting Co. to the Helen Mills Corp. 
of Alabama. 


Paint Rock (Ala.) Hosiery Mills are 
in operation with 275 machines for the 
manufacture of 300-needle combed mer- 
cerized and fiber plaited misses hosiery 
and plain fancies. Officers of the com- 
pany are: J. C. Jacobs, president; C. E. 
Spivey, secretary and manager, and 
H. G. Jacobs, treasurer. 


Michigan Textile Mills, Detroit, Mich., 
are reported to have gone out of 
business. 


Clark Brothers, Glens Falls, N. Y., 
are increasing operations by adding to 
the working force. 


Seneca Falls (N. Y.) Knitting Mills, 
Inc., are increasing operations by taking 
on spinners on both day and night shifts. 


McLoughlin Textile Corp., Utica, N. 
Y., tendered a Christmas party last week 
to several hundred employes and their 
children in the La Tosca Club rooms at 
the mill. Gifts were distributed by 
officials. 


Ford Mfg. Co., Waterford, N. Y., re- 
sumed work Jan. 2 on full time after a 
week’s shutdown. 


Shaughnessy Knitting Co., Water- 
town, N. Y., has filed notice of an in- 
crease in capital stock to 55,000 shares, 
of which 50,000 are common and 5,000 
preferred, with a par value of $100. 


Waterville (N. Y.) Textile Mills, Inc., 
are now operating at about capacity, 
with additional workers in some depart- 
ments. 


Thermo Mills, Inc., West Sand Lake, 
N. Y., are again operating in full follow- 
ing a week’s shutdown for inventory. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


*Lengel-Fencil Co., Anniston, Ala. 
Construction of the first unit of this new 
plant began on Jan. 1, according to re- 
port. The first unit will cost approxi- 
mately $300,000 and it is planned to 
erect other units at an ultimate cost of 


$1,250,000. 


Brewton, (Escambia County) Ala., 
will get an up-to-date silk mill, citizens 
having made a start toward a subscrip- 
tion of $95,000, a little more than half 
the amount to be expended in a build- 
ing. The concern to build and operate 
the plant will spend about $300,000. 


*Hanover (Pa.) Broad Silk Works, 
recently reported organized, is in opera- 
tion under the direction of Herman 
Ballou, president, and Norton McGill, 
treasurer, with 48 box looms, 6 winders, 
3 warpers and 4 quillers. 


*Newlands & Co., Ltd., Galt, Ont., 
Canada. The silk throwing plant which 
this company is installing in a three- 
story 80x80 ft. building at the end of 
its mill will be in operation in February. 
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*W. F. Hofford, Inc., Weissport, Pa., 
has let to Ray C. Kuhns, Lehighton, 
Pa., a contract for electrical work on an 
extension to full-fashioned hosiery plant 
through Lockwood Greene Engineers, 


Inc., New York. 


*Cape Madeleine, Que., Canada. 
United Silk Weaving Co., of Lyons, 
France, will begin construction in the 
spring of the silk throwing, weaving and 
dyeing plant which it will establish at 
Cape Madeleine. 


Fact and Gossip 


Intervale Mills, Inc., Webster, Mass., 
have given a group of Boston, Worces- 
ter and Webster men an option who plan 
to make silk products on their idle 
Puritan mill. It is planned to operate on 
a three-shift basis of eight hours each 
and to employ 300. Looms are to be 
purchased from the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., it is said. Frank A. Raymond, 
Webster, is the chief promoter. 


Fidelity Silk Mfg. Co., Passaic, N. J., 
recently organized with a capital of 
$100,000, to operate a mill in this district, 
will be represented by Joseph J. Durna, 
17 Academy St., Newark, N. J., at- 
torney. The company is headed by 
John T. Malool and Haig Garjian, 60 
Bloomfield Ave., Passaic. 


Shaughnessey Knitting Co., Water- 
town, N. Y. An increase in capital 
stock of 5,000 shares of this company 
has been authorized by the filing of 
papers with the secretary of state. The 
increase is classified as preferred stock 
having a par value of $100. Total 
classification amounts to 55,000 shares, 
the remaining 50,000 shares being com- 
mon of no par value. 


Calmex Corp., Blossburg, Pa., has 
been formed by W. J. Shedden, Bloss- 
burg, and associates, to operate a local 
silk weaving mill. Edward Flood and 
Adam Mahonske, both of Blossburg, 
will be officials of the new company. 


Penn Silk Co., Dalmatia, Pa., recently 
formed with a capital of $50,000, to 
operate a local broad silk mill, will be 
represented by C. S. Deppen, Dalmatia, 
treasurer of the company. Other offi- 
cials include William S. Schaffer and 
J. E. Byerly, both of Dalmatia. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH | 


New Construction and Additions 


Rock Hill, S. C. It has been unani- 
mously voted to issue $300,000 in bonds 
for an extension of the town’s sewerage 
system and also to ratify a contract 
made between the city officials and rep- 
resentatives of eastern capitalists to 
furnish the water supply for a $2,000,000 
bleachery to be established there. 








Fact and Gossip 


Falls Silk Dyeing Co., Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., has been formed with a capital of 
$100,000, to take over the assets of a 
former company of that name and oper- 
ate a local plant. The new company 
will be represented by Edward J. 
Carroll, 42 Hamilton Ave., Paterson, 
one of the officials. 
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HE demand for smart chil- 
dren’s half-hose is almost in- 
exhaustible. Fashion prescribes 
catchy color effects . . . clock and 


lace effects, too, and the popular 
stripes. 


The Spiral Floating Striping 
Machine is ideal for this work. 
With it you can 
supply the call - 
for novel designs ad 
in moderate 
priced hose... 
which means large 
and steady profits. 
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Note the attractive type of 
hose produced on this machine. 
There is practically no limit to 
the variety of designs that can 
be knit . . . each right in 
the vogue, and a business 

uilder. 


Two-tone effects as well as 
horizontal stripes may 
be secured with the 
Spiral Floater. Fancy 
and striping attach- 
ments can be readily 

' disconnected and plain 


hose produced. 


The 


SPIRAL 
FLOATING 


<8 ll STRIPING 


MACHINE 


Built into models 
HH, K and B 


Gstablished 1865 
SCOTT & WILLIAMS 
Incorporated 


366 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. CONSOLIDATED FETE 
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KNIT GOODS 


Underwear Staples Still Sell 





Other Lines Are Inactive, Pending 


Inventories and 


conservative demand for _ staple 

lines was reported in the under- 
wear industry during the week; these 
orders, which were small and scattered, 
aggregated just about enough business 
to keep the machinery in motion, at a 
time when the whole industry virtually 
had gone into recess, pending the Janu- 
ary openings. Jobbers and retail buyers 
alike were reluctant to stock up, in the 
face of the coming inventories, and only 
essential goods were bought; in most in- 
stances, immediate deliveries were re- 
quested. 

Underwear mill factors are most 
optimistic about the January prospects. 
Active buying, they predict, will begin 
perhaps next week—simultaneously with 
the showings of fall, 1929 lines. Heavy- 
weights especially are expected to go 
well; mills producing these lines look 
to the coming season as affording them 
an opportunity to retrieve the losses 
suffered during recent months. How- 
ever, it now appears that the heavy- 
weight season of 1928 was not as bad 
as first believed; late reports from im- 
portant knitters indicate that at least a 
few firms came through with a good 
margin of profit. One firm said the 
entire heavyweight season had been sat- 
isfactory; it was remarked that colder 
and brisker weather would have stimu- 
lated sales, but these firms closed the 
year with little surplus, according to 
their representatives. 


Prospects for Woolens 


There was some discussion in the 
trade regarding the reported tendency 
away from heavyweight woolens. Fac- 
tors said this trend was fairly well pro- 
nounced in cities, but that the outlying 
districts, especially the vast farm 
regions of the northwestern states still 
bought heavily of these lines. These 
spokesmen did not take this question 
very seriously. As long as men work 
outdoors, and as long as winter tem- 
peratures drop to zero, there will always 
be a wide market for heavyweight 
underwear. That might epitomize their 
attitude. 

The close of the year found the under- 
wear stocks of both jobbers and re- 
tailers at a low ebb. This is a satis- 
factory situation, in view of the in- 
ventories; but it is expected that swift 
buying activity will register as soon as 
the inventories have been taken. In the 
opinion of several mill factors who are 
keen and fairly unprejudiced observers, 
the jobber and retailer will be obliged to 


New Showings 


do some spirited buying later this 
month to fill their shelves for mid- 
season business. This buying will be 
largely in medium and lightweights, it 
is thought; though some active repeats 
on heavyweight goods is looked for, 
also. 


Talk of Price Advance 


Producers of cotton underwear con- 
tinue to talk of January price increases, 
without any definite action on that line 
as yet. It is believed among leading 
mills that an increase of price on the 
cotton numbers is almost certain. Fac- 
tors say the rise in cotton quotations 
has narrowed their margin to a point 
where their business is becoming un- 
profitable. Price raises on woolens, 
rayons and glove silk goods also are be- 
ing whispered, but with less emphasis. 
Glove silk and rayon underwear mills 
did a mighty fine business during the 
fall months, and they are in a solid 
financial position. The general senti- 
ment in this branch of the trade is that 
prices could very well remain as they 
are, especially in view of the stability 
of rayon yarn prices. 


Men’s Sweaters Active 





Other Outerwear Lines Depressed 
by Holidays, Factors Say 


The holiday lull effected a real de- 
pression in outerwear demand, accord- 
ing to mill representatives, but they are 
looking to mid-January for a pick-up 
in business. Production has been main- 
tained at a fair pace through the last 
few weeks, the main emphasis being on 
staples ; all these numbers, especially in 
men’s sweater goods, moved actively 
through the first weeks of December, 
with quite a flurry of repeats just be- 
fore Christmas. Since then, however, 
jobbers and retailers have shown little 
interest in what the mills have to offer. 

Certain jobbers who specialize on 
southern resort needs did some buying 
of smart bathing-suit numbers last week, 
and there was also some activity in 
knitted headwear numbers, the latter de- 
mand coming mainly from the colder 
States of the Northwest. 

Since the November showings, fan- 
cies have sold quietly but steadily, 
factors report. They are not altogether 
satisfied with their turnover, however, 
and are hoping that this month will 
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bring more spirited buying. There is 
a slight tendency toward accumulation 
of surplus on fancies—a dangerous 
situation, in view of the quick style 
changes. The fancies have felt the 
backward winter, some factors say, and 
they are hoping for a good market 
within the next few weeks to avoid the 
possibility of eventually having to clear 
at a price. 


Half-Hose Was Active 


Throughout December 


Novelties Moving Well, Hosiery 
Mills Report—Holidays 
Bring Lull 


Quiet prevailed in the hosiery trade 
during the week, due partly to holiday 
lull and partly to a reluctance on the 
part of buyers to do much pre-inventory 
purchasing. Previously, however, there 
had been some good business. Staples 
in both men’s and women’s goods had 
moved at a fair pace, and certain fancies 
too, sold well. Men’s novelty half-hose 
was in sharp demand right up to Christ- 
mas and some firms reported high pres- 
sure on certain numbers ; the general call 
was for immediate deliveries. In some 
cases, the demand for men’s numbers 
was so acute, mills were asking two to 
three weeks for deliveries. This call has 
slackened, and now deliveries are swiftly 
being brought up to date. Men’s goods 
have enjoyed excellent call through De- 
cember, factors reported. Staples were 
frequently reordered. Fancies_ were 
bought in small quantities, with virtu- 
ally no reorders; the rapid change of 
style in these lines, of course, makes a 
strict hand-to-mouth policy essential. 

The Christmas season was notable 
for the quick clearance effected in nu- 
merous rayon half-hose numbers. One 
mill did a land office business on a num- 
ber which sells at $3.25 a dozen, retail- 
ing at 50c. a pair. Higher up the scale, 
there was a fair call for the $4.25 line, 
retailing at 75c.; and a slower demand 
for a $6 sock, retailing at $1. This 
last-named number is silk-and-rayon. 
Some significance was attached to the 
fact that the $1 sock was actually selling, 
even though in very small quantities ; it 
was pointed out that hitherto men’s 
rayon half-hose has been restricted 
almost entirely to the 50c. range. This 
last line is still by far the best seller, 
mill men said this week, but they were 
wondering whether the “feeler” num- 
bers at $1 might not mark the beginning 
of an important trading-up tendency for 
rayon half hose. 

The call for men’s goods was paral- 
leled by a steady buying of women’s 
full-fashioned numbers. Mills reported 
that they were booking good-sized or- 
ders for spring delivery. Such spring 
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The Wildman Body Machine has proved best for Rayon. 

Operates at lower cost with less needle breakage — no 

raveling waste — imperfections reduced to a minimum. 
WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 





orders as were placed for women’s stock- 
ings were of the “open” variety, and 
did not specify color; that point to be 
decided on a date near time of delivery 
in order to keep abreast of style changes. 

The current demand for full-fashioned 
brings with it a sharp turn toward 
spring and summer shades. Gunmetals 
are obsolete, light gunmetals are in fair 
call, and the principal shades sought are 
teatime, boulevard, seasan, champagne, 
and several of the darker tan tones. 
Factors remarked, in commenting upon 
the past season, that women are buying 
less of the extreme dark hose for winter 
wear, and prefer numbers intermediate 
shades. There is some discussion as to 
whether nude shades should be popular- 
ized in view of the growing summer 
“stockingless” vogue. Factors who dis- 
cussed this subject during the week 
rather depreciated the idea that many 
women would go without hoge next sum- 
mer. 

Prices on women’s goods were less 
steady during the week, due to the an- 
nouncement by a large mill that its all- 
silk pointed heel $1 number which has 
been sold wholesale at $14.50 a‘ dozen 
and retailed at $1.95 each would be cut 
to $12.50 a dozen or $1.65 -retail. 
Several small firms were tnhderstood 
to have followed suit, unofficially in 
writing post-holiday orders. 





Jersey Silk Mills Extend Em- 
ploye Insurance 


The Jersey Silk Mills, of Plainfield, 
NX. J., have rearranged their group in- 
surance program to provide employees 
with sick and non-occupational accident 
benefits and approximately $100,000 of 
accidental death and dismemberment in- 
surance. The new coverage is under- 
written by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. on a cooperative basis 
whereby the employer and employes 
share the cost. 

Sick or disabled employes are also 
offered the facilities of a visiting nurse 
service, operating in conjunction with 
a health advisory bureau which peri- 
odically distributes pamphlets on life 
extension and hygiene. 





New Manager for Lawrence & 


Co. Knit Goods Dept. 


A. Richard, manager of the knit 
goods department of Lawrence & Co., 
for many years, has resigned as of Jan. 
1. J. K. Rutherford, who has been as- 
sociated with Mr. Richard for a number 
of years, has been made manager of the 
knit goods department and will be as- 
sisted by Paul Huston. 

_ The knit goods department will con- 
tinue to handle the full fashioned prod- 
ucts of Ipswich Mills, the Belle Terre 
and the Concordia Mills, together with 
several other full fashioned and seam- 
less products, ranging from the medium 


to high class hosiery now in popular 
demand. 


United States Chief Source of 
Hosiery for Bolivia 


Bolivia’s limited requirements for 
hosiery are supplied entirely by imports, 
chiefly from the United States, accord- 
ing to a report from Consul Thomas S. 
Horn, La Paz, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Great Britain 
is the other important source of supply. 

American fine hosiery exporters to 
Bolivia encounter little European com- 
petition. The use of this type of hos- 
iery is restricted to about 200,000 
women and children. The Indian 
women and children, who are in the 
majority, either wear no hose at all or 
can afford only cheap cotton hosiery. 


Knitting Mill Successful with 
Kiddie Suits 

WatTeErRTOwN, N. Y.—As the result of 
a successful experiment in the manufac- 
ture of kiddie suits during the last few 
months, the Olga Knitting Mills, Inc., 
will enter this field in the season of 
1929 on a national scale and backed 
with a national advertising program, 
according to John C. Neuman, treas- 
urer and general manager of the Water- 
town concern. 

So great became the demand last fall, 
that owing to the limited capacity for 
production it was found necessary to 
curtail the sales program, but this com- 
ing season with improved garments, the 
Olga mills will go into production 
early in May, and increased quantities 
will be made up for the fall trade. 

A line of dresses. and sweaters for 
women, also silk and crepe-de-chine and 
print dresses are among the products 
from the Olga mills. The officers of the 
Olga Knitting Mills, Inc.: Martin J. 
Shaughnessey, president; Mrs. Olga 
Neuman, vice-president, and John C. 
Neuman, treasurer and general manager. 


Army Quartermaster Opens Bids 
on Kersey Cloth and Stockings 


Philadelphia. — Bids were received 
Dec. 28 by the Depot Quartermaster, 
21st and Oregon Ave., to furnish them 
with 5,000 yd., olive drab  kersey 
cloth, the following concerns submit- 
ting proposals: Worumbo Co., New 
York, $10.22 a yd.; Warrenton Woolen 
Co., Torrington, Conn., $6.18 a yd., 
and Julius Forstmann Co., Passaic, 
N. J., $9.20 a yd. All bids were net. 

Proposals were also received on that 
date to supply the depot with 133,971 
pr. enlisted men’s unbleached cotton 
stockings and 57,828 pr. light-weight 
woolen stockings. The following bids 
were opened on item No. 1, calling for 
cotton stockings: Durbin Mellon Ho- 
siery Co., Williamstown, Pa., 10c. a 
pr., terms, 2 per cent ten days, 14 per 
cent 20 days; Durham (N. C.) Hosiery 
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Co., 9.8c. per pr., no discount; Batavia 
Mills, Inc., New York, 10.83c. per pr., 
no discount; Ellis Hosiery Co., Phila- 
delphia, 9.45c. per pr., no discount. 

In item No. 2, calling for light-weight 
woolen stockings the following bids 
were opened: Ellis Hosiery Co., Phila- 
delphia, 22.74c. per pr., no discount; 
Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia, 23.89c. per 
pr., terms net; J. B. Hirshfeld & Co., 
Inc., New York, 27c., no discount; 
Batavia Mills, Inc., New York, 23.84¢c. 
per pr., no discount; Durham (N. C.) 
Hosiery Mills, 24.3lc. per, pr., no dis- 
count. This concern bid on the entire 
guantity or none. 


Favorable Prospect for 
Cottons 
(Continued from page 69) 








markets for yarn and goods show a 
stronger position. 


Yarn and Goods to Be Firmer 


The average price of yarns held well 
in November and December. In Sep- 
tember our index, on a 1921-1925 base, 
was 84.2. In November it was 88.5 and 
in December about 89.5. This com- 
pares with 90.6 a year ago. Thus, in 
October and November, yarn prices 
kept pace with raw cotton, and a little 
better. In December, however, they 
tailed to hold the pace, and spinners’ 
margins were slightly reduced. 

This confirms indications that spindle 
activity is, if anything, somewhat above 
loom requirements. Spindle activity 
has shown an irregular upward trend 
since last April, and in November was 
nearly up to a year ago. True, we find 
unfilled orders for carded sales yarns 
rising and above last year, indicating 
that shipments are small in comparison 
with new orders. Stocks, however, 
ceased to decline in November. 

Until we find evidence of consider- 
able increase in the buying of cotton 
cloth, we can see no reason to expect 
more than moderate firmness in the yarn 
markets. 

November cloth figures continue bull- 
ish, though somewhat less so than in 
October. Wholesale dry goods sales 
decreased less than usual in November 
and were 1.4% above a year ago. Un- 
filled orders for standard cotton cloth 
increased again, but this was largely due 
to a decrease in shipments. In fact, 
sales decreased rather sharply. The 
most favorable point is the further 
small decrease in stocks of cotton cloth, 
which reflects the fact that shipments 
are well above production. Also favor- 
able, is the further fact that orders for 
gray yardage continue is a slightly up- 
ward trend and are above average in 
comparison with billings. Naturally 
gray goods prices have changed little, 
and in the second half of December 
were a little on the weak side. We can 
see no reason at present to expect much 
change, but are of the opinion that the 
— should hold well and continue 

rm. 
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“BANNER” 
JACQUARD 
amu ~~» MACHINE 


—48-SELECTIVE MOVES 


—ANY NUMBER OF COURSES 
PER MOVE 


—UNLIMITED 
PATTERNS 





“Banner” Other Makes The “Banner” 
Jacquard Machine. 


COMPARATIVE PATTERN POSSIBILITIES 


/ COMPANY 


AND FACTORY 
PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 





New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Offices 
93 Worth Street, New York . James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
re : Hosiery Machine Manufacturers 
Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms é 


Commercial Bank Bldg. 
Heymann Bldg., 213 S. Broad St. High Point, N. C. 


— See cllso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——(CATALOG—— 
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OBITUARY 


Edwin S. Bayer 


Edwin S. Bayer, president and general 
manager of Julius Kayser & Co., New 
York, died last Monday at the Leroy 
Sanitarium in that city following an 
operation. He was 59 years old. Mr. 
Bayer was president of the Kayser com- 
pany for more than eight years and 
under his leadership it made rapid 
strides. Previously he had been treas- 
urer of Julius Kayser & Co. On the 
death of Mr. Kayser he became presi- 
dent. He was instrumental in opening 
several new plants. He was a director 
of the Broadex Realty Co., the Silk 
Association of America and Julius Kay- 
ser & Co. He was also a member of 
the board of managers of St. Mark’s 
Hospital. Surviving him are a widow, 
Mrs. Laura Kayser Bayer; a son, Ed- 
win S., Jr.; a daughter, Mrs. Sybil 
Brown; his mother, Mrs. Max Bayer, 
and a brother, Stephen D. Bayer. Mr. 
Bayer was born in New York. He was 
graduated from Harvard in 1890 and 
from Columbia Law School three years 
later. For a short time he was asso- 
ciated in the practice of law with Fred- 
erick DeP. Foster. In 1895 Mr. Bayer 
married Miss Laura K. Kayser, daughter 
of Julius Kayser, founder of the Kayser 
Company, and gave up his position with 
Mr. Foster to become associated with 
his father-in-law’s firm. He was a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Club, Century Club, 
Westchester Biltmore Country Club and 
the Aldine Association. He had a sum- 
mer home at Mount Kisco. 





Julius Oelberman 


Julius Oelberman, a member of the wool 
firm of William D. Oelberman & Co., 
Philadelphia, and one of the most widely 
known carpet wool dealers in the country, 
died at his home in Chestnut Hill, Dec. 
28. He was born in Philadelphia and re- 
ceived his early education at Lauderbach 
Academy and the Spring Garden Institute. 
Mr. Oelberman took an active part in the 
affairs of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Philadelphia. His widow, three daugh- 
ters and one son survive him. Mr. Oelber- 
man was regarded in the trade as an au- 
thority on carpet wools and he had an 
accurate knowledge of conditions through- 
out the world where such wools are 
grown. 


John Lewis Perkins 


John Lewis Ferkins, chairman of the 
board of directors of B. F. Perkins & 
Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass., textile ma- 
chinery, died at his home in that city on 
Dec. 27, after a three-days’ illness with 
double pneumonia. He was born in 
Holyoke on Nov. 12, 1865, only son of 
Benjamin Franklin and Ellen M. (Cross) 
Perkins, and lived there all his life. After 
graduating from Holyoke High School in 
1884 he went to work for his father as a 
bookkeeper. In 1888 he became a part- 
ner and the firm name was changed to 
B. F. Perkins & Son, being incorporated 
under that name in 1906. His father died 
in 1900 and the direction of the family 
interests was taken over by him and un- 
der his guidance have grown to a large 
extent. It also included the American 
Tissue Mills, operating two plants in 


Holyoke and two in South Hadley, Mass. 
Of recent years much of the administra- 
tion of his properties had been turned over 


to his sons. He was a director of the 
Park National Bank and a member of 
various organizations. He leaves a widow, 
one daughter and two sons, John Lewis 
Perkins, Jr., being president of the cor- 
poration and treasurer of the American 
Tissue Mills, and Benjamin F. Perkins 
being treasurer of the corporation and 
president of the American Tissue Mills. 





Charles Mahoney 


Charles Mahoney, pioneer textile 
manufacturer of Northern New York 


and head of the firm of Charles Mahoney 
& Co., shoddy manufacturers, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., committed suicide on the 
morning of Dec. 31 by inhaling gas in 
the office of his plant in that city. 
Financial worries are said to have 
preyed on his mind. He was the owner 
of the Van Guysling Building housing 
the shoddy factory on the first two 
floors and the Electric City Mattress 
Works in another section. He also held 
an interest in the mattress business. He 
originally came to Schenectady from 
Troy where his business career extended 
to a period of nearly 40 years. He was 
a nephew of the late Peter McCarthy, 
owner of the Troy Waste Co., and a 
brother of W. D. Mahoney, general 
manager of the Faith Knitting Mills of 
Averill Park. 


E. Boyd Weitzel 


E. Boyd Weitzel, president of the firm 
of E. Boyd Weitzel, Inc., Philadelphia, 
died Dec. 28, at the age of 61 years. Mr. 
Weitzel was one of the most widely known 
factors in the silk yarn trade in the Penn- 
sylvania market and acted as receiver for 
a number of important hosiery concerns 
in that vicinity within recent years. His 
death was due to pneumonia, coming after 
only a short illness) He was a member 
of the Union League and Sons of the 
American Revolution and was also one 
of the most active workers in the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Weitzel was the son of the late Paul Ross 
Weitzel and had made his home at the 
Union League during the last few years, 
since the death of his wife. He is sur- 
vived by two brothers and three sisters. 





Col. J. E. Walker 


Col. J. E. Walker, aged 85, former 
textile executive and capitalist of Ran- 
dlemen, N. C., died at the home of his 
daughter there, Dec. 29, following an 
illness of several months. Colonel 
Walker organized the first cotton mill 
in Randlemen, the Powhattan Mill, 
about 60 years ago, now known as the 
Naomi, and was secretary and treasurer 
of the company for many years, retir- 
ing from active business some years 
ago. Two daughters survive him. 





Harvey S. Hartley 


Harvey S. Hartley, for several years as- 
sociated with the Stillwater Worsted Mills 
of Harrisville, R. I., died at his home in 
that village on Monday, Dec. 17, in his 
fifty-second year. He was born in Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, England, in 1877, and 
came to the United States as a young 
man. He was formerly associated with 
the Hillsboro Mills, of Wilton, N. H., 
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and with S. Slater & Son, of Webster, 
Mass. Mr. Hartley was a member of 
Clinton Lodge, No. 52, A. F. & A. M., 
of Wilton N. H. His funeral was held 
from his late home on Thursday, Dec. 20, 
and burial was at Acote’s Hill Cemetery 
in Chepachet, R. I. He is survived by his 
widow, three daughters and one son. 





John Hessler 


John Hessler, well known in New York 
State textile circles, died last week at his 
home in Fonda, N. Y., after a brief ill- 
ness. He was born in Germany and was 
41 years old. On coming to this country 
he located in Little Falls, N. Y., where 
he learned the knitting industry. For the 
last several years he had held the posi- 
tion as boss spinner with the Fonda Glove 
Lining Co. His widow and one son sur- 
vive him. 


William E. Hayden 


William E. Hayden, for the last 30 
years an overseer for the Belding, 
Heminway Co., Northampton, Mass., 
killed himself at the plant on Dec. 30. 
Apparently he had been in good health 
recently, although despondent at times. 
He was 60 years old, a native of Hay- 
denville, Mass., and a descendent of the 
original family for which the village was 
named. He leaves a widow and one son. 





Fred Newmark 


Fred Newmark, of New York City, 
president of the Martinsville Silk Gar- 
ment Corp., died at his New York offices. 
Mr. Newmark organized the Martinsville 
(Va.) Silk Garment Corp. last summer 
and was well known there in business cir- 
cles. The business will be carried on as 
usual by Vice-President C. H. Huber and 
Harry Kaplan, secretary-treasurer. 





Louis Nadeau 


Louis Nadeau, for many years an over- 
seer for the Hamilton Woolen Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., died in St. Hyacinthe, 
Quebec, on Dec. 25, aged 62 years. He 
leaves a sister in Southbridge, from whose 


house the funeral took place. Burial was 
in Southbridge. 





Patrick Craig 


Patrick Craig, for many years over- 
seer in the cloth finishing department 
of the United States Bunting Co. at 
Lowell, Mass., died Dec. 23 at his home 


in Lowell. He was a resident of that 
city for 45 years. 





Robinson Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturers of full-fashioned 
hosiery, has acquired the plant, equip- 
ment and good will and all other assets 
of the Northampton Hosiery Co., and 
they will move the machinery from that 
plant at Northampton, Mass., to a new 
location in Philadelphia which will be 
selected in the near future. When that 
site and building have been selected they 
will also move the present plant of the 
company from Huntingdon & Hancock 
Sts., to the new location. Officials of 
the firm stated they had several loca- 
tions in Philadelphia under consideration 
and that an announcement would be 
made within the next week. When both 
plants are grouped under one roof their 
present capacity will be more than 
doubled. 
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A Touch of Color 


Men readily pick out fabrics that are smartly 
decorated with colorful threads of spun silk. 


An ever increasing number of worsted and 
woolen manufacturers find it profitable to deco-:- 
ate their lines with our colored spun silk yarns. 


100°%° PURE SILK 


Silk in its Most Economical Form 


Resist, Extra Fast and 
Regular Dye Colors 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence, R.I. 
New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. 
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Cottons Quiet and Firm 


Impressive Strength and 
Optimism are Features 


T= year of 1928 draws to a close 
with a quiet month of December 
which was not seriously out of line 
with general expectations. Several 
constructive features were noted. Price 
strength has been impressive consider- 
ing the lack of buying. During the 
week some inquiry did crop up almost 
entirely in the form of bids at te. 
below the market, but most sellers held 
to their last quotations. They felt that 
there was no need of trying to force 
the market and on the other hand buy- 
ers seem to feel that they can still hold 
out for a while longer. During the 
month there were instances of pre- 
inventory clean-ups usually started by 
second hands. This spread to a few 
mills, but had no great effect on gen- 
eral market conditions. Several ex- 
pressed the opinion that such conces- 
sions could not have any effect when 
there was no business of consequence 
being transacted. Another encouraging 
feature of the month is the gains made 
by finished goods. All of the standard 
market items such as flannels, cham- 
brays, denims, etc., have been in much 
better demand than is usual for this time 
of the year. 

Print Cloths: Print cloths remain the 
hackbone of the present market, and 
have displayed impressive strength, 
even at the low ebb of activity. Quota- 
tions in general are now 4c below the 
high point. There were reports of bids 
of 74c for about half a million yards of 
64x60s for nearby delivery. Efforts to 
huv at this price were generally useless 
although some were accepted at 7%c. 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Jan. 2 Dec. 26 Jan.“4, 
1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y... 20. 10¢ 20,55¢ 19. 75¢ 
Print Cloths 
27 —in., 64x60, 7.60 sic 53- 53e 58- b64e 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 7i— 7c 7i- 7ic 8}- 84c 
39 —in., 68x72, 4.75 82- Bic  83- 8ic 9tc 
39 -in,, 72x76, 4.25 Sle 9ic 104-104c 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 103-10fc 103-10jc 10}-Ile 
Brown Sheetings 
36 -in., 56x60, 4.00 sic Bic 9F—- 98c 
36 —in., 48x48, 3.00 103c 10gc lliec 
37 -in., 48x48, 4.00 8ic 8R- Bie = BF- Bic 
Pajama Checks 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70 8ic 8c Sic 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75 7ic 7c 7ic 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3yd.. 11 -Il4ce 11 -Il4e > 
Denims, 2. 20s..... — ae | 
lickings, 8 os...... 214- 2 214- 2 223- 24c 
Standard prints... 9c 9e 8ic 
Eastern staple ging- 

hams, 27-in...... 103c 10}c 103 


Most sellers were very firm at 7§c. and 
would not consider anything lower. 


*x* * * 


Sheetings: No gains were reported 
to have been made by the sheetings, but 
they are considered to have held their 
own. At the first of the month 2.85- 
yard could have been purchased at 114c, 
and the prevailing quotation at the end 
was llc. Sheeting sellers are looking 
for active buying from the bag trade 
immediately after the first of the year if 
customers’ words can be taken as gos- 
pel truth. Several have been promised 


big business in 3.75 and 4.25 yard as 
soon as the holiday season is out of the 
way. 

* * * 


Broadcloths: Some activity was noted 
in this market although prices were un- 
satisfactory. Quantities of 80x60s were 
sold for quick and January delivery at 
9 to 94c. The 100x60s were sold for 
spot shipment at 10%c although most 
centers were holding to llc. The sales 
were reported to have been for a fair 
sized quantity. 

ere 


Clothing Numbers: Sellers of pocket- 
ings, sateens and linings have been idle 
for a while and do not look for any- 
thing exciting in the near future. The 
clothing trade has not as yet started 
manufacturing spring garments in any 
volume, and until they show signs of 
doing so this market will remain com- 
paratively inactive. 


Woolens Lack Style Leader 


Spring Trade May Gather 


Strength 


HE bright spot in the wool goods 

market is the universal feeling 
that January is going to be a good 
month. This could scarcely be avoided, 
according to the market leaders. They 
hold the opinion that a great deal of 
business is being held back. The real 
reason for this is somewhat obscure, but 
various logical suppositions have been 
heard. One of the foremost of these is 
that a great many consumers have not 
yet realized on how close a basis the 
mills are ruuning. They still believe 
that they can come into the market any 
time they so desire and pick up desirable 
patterns and get deliveries as they want 
them. They contracted these bad habits 
some time ago and possibly do not real- 
ize the turn about in the position of 
most mills, especially those making the 
best selling lines. 

Another reason for the backwardness 
of buyers may be the lack of any domi- 
nant color, or rather they have not made 
up their minds as to what will be the 
dominant color. Various prophecies are 
heard from stylers regarding this. Some 
report that in their opinion there was 
not any great amount of spring busi- 
ness done on browns and for that reason 
they advocate brown shades, other than 
red browns. All blues, especially off 
tones of blue grays are well thought of. 
Easter comes early this year and for 
that reason there is a tendency to put 
many darker and medium shades into 
supplementary lines. There are, of 
course, the staple spring tones of light 
tan and gray with light, bright blue a 
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in January 


feature. It is not expected, however, 
that there will be any great demand for 
these until the season is well under way. 
The initial buying tendency will be to- 
ward more somber hues. 

Further talk is heard regarding pin 
stripes and chalk stripes. Not in the 
form last seen, but less conspicuous and 
spaced closer together. The idea now is 
that there is a place for such stripes in 
self colors, that is blue silk on a blue 
ground, etc. Several of the high grade 
men’s shops are starting to show pat- 
terns of this type. 

Sharkskins were one of the fabrics to 
suffer an early demise. They were one 
of the features of the early season busi- 
ness, but have fallen off to practically 
nothing. To a great extent their place 
was taken by innumerable patterns of a 
plain, almost solid color effect. One 
agent stated that one of the major dis- 
advantayes of a fabric of the sharkskin 
type was that the market could be killed 
so easily. They are easy to produce in 
large quantity, and as soon as there is 
any market activity, too many mills can 


and do jump into it and flood the mar- 
ket. 





Marine Corps Opens Bids 
on Khaki Suiting 


Philadelphia. — Bids to furnish the 
Marine Corps depot, Broad St., & 
Washington Ave., with 400,000 yd., 
khaki suiting were received Dec. 28, 
the following bids being opened on that 
date: McCampbell & Co., 27.98c. per 
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Textile Machine Works 
Reading, Pa. 
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FULL-FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINES 
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FABRICS — Continued 
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yd., on sample A, unmercerized ; 28.35c. 
on sample B, mercerized; 29.07c. per 
yd., on sample C, mercerized; terms 
net; delivery of 70,000 yd. in April, 
the balance in equal installments in 
May, June, July and August. Amory, 
Browne & Co., submitted a bid of 32.45c. 
per yd.; terms, 24 per cent discount; 
delivery of 50,000 yd., in May; 100,000 
yd., in June; 125,000 yd., in July and 
125,000 yd., in August. Farker, Wilder 
& Co., New York, 27.93c. per yd., on 
unmercerized sample, Springdale, 28.48c. 


per yd., unmercerized, Delta; terms net, 
delivery to start in six weeks and to 
proceed at the rate of 5 per cent weekly. 
George Woods Sons, Philadelphia, 
29.94c. per yd., terms net; delivery to 
start within 10 to 12 weeks and to 
proceed at the rate of 8 to 10 per cent 
weekly. Batavia Mills, Inc., New York, 
bid 28.02c. per yd., on the unmercerized 
and 28.07c. per yd., on the mercerized. 
Their terms were net and the bid did 
not mention delivery which this concern 
intended to make. 


Expect Demand for Black Crepes 





Mills increase output, in expec- 
tation of good February demand 


ACTORS in the broadsilk market 

had little to say about current busi- 
ness, during the last week ; indeed, there 
was little to be said, as the holidays had 
brought a general slackening of activity. 
Despite the lull, however, some buying 
of prints, and a fair call for staples was 
reported. Most of these orders were 
small and were placed to fill immediate 
requirements. The general attitude of 
both cutters and piece goods buyers is 
hesitant; it is not believed that any real 
activity will register before the middle 
of the month. 

Most of the broadsilk firms, therefore, 
took advantage of the holidays to re- 
arrange their lines, to catch up with 
deliveries and to map out their sales 
programs for the coming year. The 
spirit of the trade was that both Janu- 
ary and February would be good 
months. Several leading firms antici- 
pate a big call for black crepes, and are 
pushing their output of these numbers 
against such a demand. They also ex- 
pect prints to continue the fast action 
which was noted through the fall 
months. Staples are another line which 
should be good, factors say; indeed, 
they report a satisfactory turnover on 
staples for both November and Decem- 
ber; these orders were fair-sized, with 
occasional repeats. 

The print situation is rapidly clearing 
up. Mills which had found themselves 
flooded with orders last month, and 
which were unable to jack up their out- 
put proportionately, now are in good 
condition. There is no great accumula- 
tion of stocks, but the surplus of mer- 
chandise on hand is sufficient to meet the 
expected January pressure, it is be- 
lieved. 

The demand for prints continues to 
accent both modernistic and floral num- 
bers. There has been a slackening of 
call for the more bizarre modernistic 
numbers, the cutters preferring designs 
which are attractive without being ex- 
treme. All of the special “series” num- 
bers in prints went well through De- 
cember, mills reported. 

x * * 


Crepe-Backed Satins: Steady, with 


expectation of unusual January and Feb- 
ruary activity. 
* * 
Crepes: Printed silks moving well. 
Plains and rayons both good. 
a 2 


Chiffons and Georgettes: Printed 
chiffons sold at a fair pace, even into 
the holidays. Georgettes improved. 

ee = 


Silk Situation at a Glance: Propuc- 
TION — Increased emphasis on prints, 
particularly summer numbers. Speeding 
up of rayon mixtures reported. Condi- 
tion of staples excellent. 

DemManpb — Tendency toward pastel 
prints noted; growing call for summer 
numbers such as light-colored florals. 
Occasional repeats on spring prints. 
Staples steady. 

Stocks—Slightly improved ; deliveries 
almost normal. 

SENTIMENT— Year closed with a gen- 
eral feeling of optimism. Believe style 
factor will be more important in Janu- 


ary and February. Continued call for 
prints seen. 


To Handle Fancy Goods Also 


The Warren (R. I.) Mfg. Co. will 
sell the product of its fancy looms in 
the future through the Grosvenor-Dale 
Sales Corp., 40 Worth St., New York. 
This company has handled plain goods 
made by this mill and will now add the 
fancy lines. 

Ridley Watts & Co. have sold the 
Warren fancy goods in the past. In 
this connection W. S. Pepperell, treas- 
urer of the Warren Mfg. Co., stated in 
the announcement of the new arrange- 
ment: “It is with keen regret that we 
announce the discontinuance of our 
sales connection with our friends and 
associates, Ridley Watts & Co., as of 
Dec. 31, 1928. 





Blanket Material Used in Mak- 
ing “Talkies” Film 
Los Angeles, Calif—Due to the in- 


novation of “Talkies,” blankets, 50 
yards long from one of the large blan- 
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ket mills, are being delivered to the 
Paramount studios, in Hollywood. 

These lengths of blanket material are 
sewed by tent makers into large cano- 
pies to cover sets where sound pictures 
are being made. 

Studio officials have found that these 
coverings of heavy cloth give excellent 
assurance that a background of silence 
will prevail during the making of “talk- 
ing” series, for all outside noises are 
absorbed by the heavy woolen material, 
it is said. One of these tents, 100 x 150 
ft., and 50 ft. high is used to cover one 


set for “Tong War,” a current produc- 
tion. 


Greater Activity of Wool 
Machinery in November 


Wasuincton, D. C.— The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has announced the 
following statistics on idle and active 
wool machinery for November, 1928, 
based on reports received from 869 man- 
ufacturers, operating 1,063 mills. This 
is exclusive of 10 manufacturers, operat- 
ing 14 mills, who failed to report for the 
month. According to reliable textile 
directories for 1928, these non-reporting 
mills are equipped with about 1,966 
looms, 116 sets of woolen cards, 110 
worsted combs, and 187,601 spindles. 

The following statistics give the per- 
centages active and idle, and compara- 


tive figures for October, 1928, and 
November, 1927: 


Per Cent Active of Total Number of Machines 
-——Looms———~. 


2 ~ 
33 d 2 2 
as z Spinning 
z se CO Spindles 
Es e s = <i = 3 
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O53 me e g g & 
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Month 3” a © BR 0 = Ee 
Nov., 1928 63.0 65.2 67.8 78.4 70.4 76.1 69.1 
Oct., 1928 59.9 66.0 66.5 80.0 70.7 78.0 66.2 
Nov., 1927 61.1 67.2 67.6 71.2 72.1 


73.8 69.6 
Per Cent Active of Total Hours (Maximum Single-Shift 
Capacity) 


Nov., 1928 70.0 65.6 68.3 88.6 81.1 85.2 72.3 
Oct., 1928 67.3 65.8 67.0 92.6 82.1 88.1 68.2 
Nov., 1927 66.0 64.4 66.8 79.4 83.4 80.0 72.2 





Burlaps Were Quiet 





Traders Awaiting Calcutta Opening 
After New Year’s 


Burlap markets were quiet this week 
with buyers showing an inclination to 
await developments. Calcutta will re- 
open before the week ends after the 
holiday closing and early reactions in 
that center may change the situation. 

There was some revision of prices in 
various positions early this week gen- 
erally about five points downward, but 
business was almost at a standstill. 

Spot and afloat 8 oz. 40s were quoted 
at 7c.; January shipments at 7.20c., 
February-March at 7.15c., April-June at 
6.95c. Spot 104 oz. 40s were at 9.45- 
9.50c., afloats at 9.50c., January ship- 


ments at 9.45c., and February-June at 
9.15c. 


Onlibest Hosiery Mills, Berlin, N. J. 
This concern, manufacturers of full- 
fashioned hosiery, is now in operation 
on a day and night schedule with their 


16 24 section 45 gauge full-fashioned 
machines. 
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ree as applied to 


the textile industry, means 
selling the output of the mill 
for cash without risk of credit 
losses, and greater volume of 


sales without increased capital 





investment. 


Correspondence invited 


Textile Banking Company 
Fifty Union Square, New York 
FACTORS 








| 


L. F. Dommerich & Co. | 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 











Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.,, Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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‘Tounty Zens Metesning Clash Rank — 
The CHAFFEE 
Patent Cloth Board 


They Save Their Cost in Freight 
Clean, LIGHT and Strong 


Made of Paper and wood 
Need no covers 
Will not Split or Warp; not liable to break 


Ouvoe sims 


a 
OBNOIOTO AT VwID2ER 8 | 


Taos 
BEY BOVE, UNOS 
Vie810 O14 


M’F’D BY 








ENGRAVING 
MACHINES 


Designed and Built by 
WILLIAM S. GLINES 


Are up to the minute in every 

detail. Recognized leaders 
in the field. Supply 
foreign as well as do- 
mestic engravers. 

















Pantograph Engraving 
Machine 





Pantograph 
Engraving Machines 
Polishing Lathes 
Pricking-on Machines 
Turning Lathes for 
Engravers 


214 Oxford St., Providence, R. I. 


Write for descriptions 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 . 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH AND TENNANT 


PATENTS 
Old South Building, Boston 


Patents and Patent Cases—Trade Marks—Copyrights 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO TEXTILE INVENTIONS 







A.M. LAW & COMPANY 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 





Specialists in 
Textile Cost Methods Over 15 Years 
More than 20% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in the 
U. S. are Operated by Clients Using Our Cost Methods! 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY | 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. | 





MILL CRAYONS 


LOWELL CRAYON COMPANY 
Lowell, Mass, U. S. A. 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 









+ 


Semi-Annual Dividends Paid 
by Spartanburg Mills 


Semi-annual dividend disbursements 
of mills of Spartanburg County for pe- 
riod ending Jan. 1, 1929, as furnished 
by A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg, S. C., 
follow: 


Div. 
Rate Divi- 

Mills Per Cent Stock dend 
Arcadia Mills... .. 5 200,000 Com. $10,000 
Arcadia Mills..... 34 800,000 Pfd. 28,000 
Beaumont Mfg.Co. 5 200,000 Com. __ 10,000 
Beaumont Mfg.Co. 34 200,000 7% Pfd. 7,000 
Beaumont Mfg.Co. 3 200,000 6% Pfd. 6,000 
D.E.ConverseCo. 3} 1,000,000 Com. 35,000 
Chesnee Mills..... 5 394,900 Com. 19,475 
Clifton Mfg. Co... 4 2,500,000 Com. 100,000 
Drayton Mills.... 3} 350,000 Pfd. 12,250 
Inman Mills...... 34 600,000 Com. 21,000 
Jackson Mills..... 4 345,550 Com. 13,822 
Pacolet Mfg. Co.. 5 ,000,000 Com. 100,000 
Pacolet Mfg. Co... 34 2,000,000 Pfd 70,000 
Saxon Mills....... 3 900,000 Com. 27,000 
Spartan Mills..... 4 2,000,000 Com. 80,000 
Spartan Mills... .. 10 Extra 2,000,000 Com. 200,000 

Rac Secs 5 aves ahien Sbaeeca Re wetcs Ha $743,817 


The above list of dividends does not 
include disbursements of several cor- 
porations made other than Jan. 1. A 
number of mills pay quarterly dividends 
and some have April 1 and Oct. 1 as 
regular periods. Nor does the list in- 
clude a number of companies whose 
headquarterters are elsewhere but 
which have plants in Spartanburg 
County, such as Pacific Mills, Victor- 
Monaghan Co., Brandon Corp., Mills 
Mill, Martel Mills, Union-Buffalo Mills, 
Yarns Corp. of America, Powell Knitting 
Co. and Southern Franklin Process Co. 

The dividends paid at this time are 
practically the same as those paid last 
January and July with the exception of 
a special dividend of $200,000, being 
10% on the $2,000,000 capital stock, paid 
by Spartan Mills, which, as explained 
to stockholders, was earned from the 
sale of investments and not from man- 
ufacturing. During the last three 
months Beaumont Mfg. Co. paid an ex- 
tra dividend of 5% on its $200,000 com- 
mon stock outstanding. 

The year 1928 has been one of vary- 
ing success due to the general adjust- 
ment of conditions in the textile trade 
and the somewhat depressed demand 
for goods on account of over-production 
in certain lines. The mills of Spartan- 
burg County have always been conserv- 
ative in the matter of dividends but the 
general impression is that in almost 
every instance dividends for the cur- 
rent year have been more than earned 
and were paid from earnings rather 
than accumulated surplus. 

The outlook for 1929 is considered 
encouraging with every prospect of a 
continuance of present dividend rates. 





Goodyear Rubber Co., Middletown, 
Conn., has been reorganized with a cap- 
ital of $300,000, of which $10,000 has 
been paid in, and will continue to oper- 
ate in Middletown. 
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Butler Textile Interests Merged 


Associated Textile Companies to Control— 


Hamilton Woolen Co. Shows a Small Profit 


Boston, Jan. 2. 

MOVE to consolidate the Butler 

Mill and New Bedford Cotton 
Mills Corporation, New Bedford, 
Mass., and the Hoosac Cotton Mills, 
North Adams, Mass., is involved in the 
organization of the Associated Textile 
Companies as a holding company. The 
size of the combined mills, 308,000 
spindles and 8,000 looms, is greater than 
any other unit in the fine cotton goods 
industry of the country. 

Former U. S. Senator William M. 
Butler was elected president of the As- 
sociated Textile Companies at the or- 
ganization meeting in Boston this 
morning. The other officers are as 
follows: Trustees, William M. Butler, 
Frederick H. Prince, Boston; Winthrop 
H. Crane, Jr., Dalton, Mass.; Henry 
Hornblower, Boston; Thomas F. 
Glennon, New Bedford; Frank J. Hale 
and Morgan Butler, Boston; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Morgan Butler, Boston; Treas- 
urer, W. H. Underdown, New Bedford; 
Secretary, James F. Bacon, Boston. 

“It is proposed, ultimately, to unify 
the manufacturing and merchandising 
departments of the mill corporations in 
order to bring about unified operation 
and co-operation and to increase facil- 
ities for distribution of their products 
as fully and promptly as circumstances 
permit,” officials of the company de- 
clared in a statement issued following 
the meeting. “Such unified operation,” 
the statement continues, “should bring 
about economy in administration and 
general manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing costs, which will be reflected in the 
earnings of the mills and the Associated 
Textile Companies.” 

Referring to the size of the com- 
bined mills the statement continues: 
“Such capacity for varied production, 
ranging from plain fine goods such as 
lawns, voiles, broadcloths, organdies, 
silk and cotton, rayon and cotton, and 
all rayon goods, fancy shirtings of the 
highest quality, curtain materials, dra- 
peries and innumerable varieties of fine 
dobby and jacquard weaves, should, in 
combination, offer the trade a unique 
service, not only in variety of product 
but in quantity and quality as well. 

“The Associated Textile Companies 
will control, through holdings of capital 
stock of each corporation, the follow- 
ing: Butler mill, capitalization $2,300,- 
000 all common stock; 155,000 spindles, 
3.950 looms ; New Bedford Cotton Mills 
Corporation, capitalization $1,050,000 
common stock, $750,000 preferred 
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stock ; 73,000 spindles and 1,750 looms; 
Hoosac Cotton mills, capitalization 
$600,000 common, $750,000 preferred; 
80,000 spindles and 2,300 looms; all 
with a par value of $100. 

“The Associated Textile Companies 
already have agreed with all the holders 
of common stock of the New Bedford 
Cotton Mills Corporation and _ the 
Hoosac Cotton Mills, and large stock- 
holding interests in the Butler mill, to 
exchange their shares of stock in the 
above mill corporations for no par value 
common shares of the Associated Tex- 
tile Companies on the following basis: 

“One share of no par value common 
stock of Associated Textile Companies 
for one share of stock of Butler Mill; 
two no par value common shares of 
Associated Textile Companies for one 
share of the common stock of New 
Bedford Mills Corporation and three 
no par value common shares of Asso- 
ciated Textile Companies for one share 
of the common stock of Hoosac Cotton 
Mills. 

“If the balance of the outstanding 
stock of Butler Mill is exchanged in 
accordance with the offer of the trustees 
of Associated Textile Companies made 
today, the Associated Textile Com- 
panies will then have outstanding a 
total of 62,000 common no par value 
shares. 

“The common stockholders of Butler 
Mill have today been mailed a notice 
of the organization of the Associated 
Textile Companies and an offer of the 
Associated Textile Companies to ex- 
change share for share as previously 
described at any time before January 
25, 1929. 

“A careful study has been made of 
the conditions surrounding each of 
these three mill corporations and the 
average value of their common stocks, 
and it has been decided by the stock- 
holders who have already agreed to ex- 
change their stock that the basis of 
share value and exchange by the As- 
sociated Textile Companies is fair and 
equitable to all stockholders of the three 
mills.” 


Mixed Price Trend 


Transactions at today’s auctions and 
on the exchanges in textile shares show 
a somewhat mixed and uncertain trend 
of textile security values, although in 
most instances values today on the ex- 
changes were higher than on Monday, 
and substantial advances were scored 
at today’s auctions. American Woolen 
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VALUATIONS 


The appraisals made by this organization are prepared by engineer- 
ing methods, and have been used by a large number of owners and 
bankers in connection with— 


Purchase or Sale of Properties Insurance 
Financing Accounting 
Consolidations 


Legal Proceedings, 


Local Taxes as condemnations and 


Federal Taxes awards for damages 


We should be pleased to confer with you regarding this work. 


INDUSTRIAL CHAS. Bx MIAIN, INC. HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
BUILDINGS EF NGIN EERS PLANTS 


TEXTILE MILLS REPORTS AND 
STEAM PLANTS 201 DEVONSHIRE ST. INVESTIGATIONS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


—— See Aiso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 





DAY & ZIMMERMANN 


NEW MARKETS Engineers 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Investigations Reports Valuations 
If you are now manufacturing or processing textiles in a 


congested, high cost area in the North, transferring 
your operations to Georgia, Alabama, or the Chatta- 
nooga District will put you in the center of the splendid 
market afforded by the growing South. You will be 
closer also to major markets of the Middle West. Ports 
of the South will put your products days nearer to 
consumers of textiles in the Southern Americas. 








W. E. S. DYER 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


High Pressure Power Plants, Pulverized Coal Design, Con- 
struction and Operation, industrial Buildings, Special 
Processes and Devices 


Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 







New markets beckon far-sighted textile manufacturers. 
The whole story on marketing textile products manu- 
factured at points on Central of Georgia lines, will 
interest you. Write us for it. 









FEDERAL ENGINEERING CO. 
J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent Architectural Engineers 
Design and Superintendence for Textile Mills 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY sail iiteianel Mlanie 


413 Liberty Street, West, 318 Stephenson Building en 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA oneeaminninaed mite 











WARREN B. LEWIS 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEER 


740 Grosvenor Bldg. Providence, R. I. 


SE 





GEORGIA 
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preferred is off 23 points for the week 
at 574, but this was the closing price 
Monday ; the common is off ~ point for 
the week, but is § point above Monday’s 
closing. Amoskeag at 245 is up ‘14 
points but is practically unchanged 
from Monday. Pacific is up 1 point 
tor the week at 31 but is 4 below Mon- 
day’s closing. Bigelow-Hartford com- 
mon is unchanged for the week, but is 
one point above the low of last week. 
At today’s auctions Farr Alpaca declined 
23 points to 112, Ludlow Associates 53 
points to 189 and Naumkeag 5? points 
to 1324, but Nashawena advanced 23 
points to 454, Arlington 44 points to 424 
and Plymouth Cordage to 694. Most 
of the other high grade stocks trans- 


ferred were only fractionally higher or 
lower. 


New York Management 


Earl L. Richards, until recently with 
the Linwood Mill of Whitin Brothers, 
Inc., Whitinsville, Mass., has been 
elected general manager of the York 
Mfg. Co., cotton goods, Saco, Me., and 
will commence his new duties Jan- 
uary 2. Before going to the Linwood 
mill about 445 years ago he was with 
the Manville Co., Woonsocket, R. I., 
for six years and prior to that with 
the American Thread Co. The York 
product will be sold through Bliss, 
Fabyan & Co., Boston and New York. 
F. C. McDuffie will continue as pres- 
ident, and Daniel G. Thompson as 
acting treasurer. Detailed plans for 
the operation of the mill will not be 
announced by Mr. Richards until later. 
The directors of the company are as 
follows: F. C. McDuffie, Lawrence, 
Mass.; Edward S. Dodge, Boston, 
Mass.; Lloyd B. Fenderson, Franklin 
R. Chesley and Harry F. Sawyer, all 
of Saco, Me.; Frank Palmer, Portland, 
Me., and William F. Garcelon, Newton, 
Mass. 


Hamilton Woolen Profit 


The Hamilton Woolen Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., for the year ended Nov. 
30 reports net profit after all charges 
of $85,088 equal to $3.29 a share on the 
25,850 shares outstanding, and compar- 
ing with a loss for the 1927 fiscal year 
of $300,694 and for the 1926 fiscal year 
of $502,784. The latest report is the 
first since 1924, when $20,985 was 
shown, that has not been in red ink. 
It seems to confirm the sound judgment 
of the majority of the board of directors 
and_ stockholders who last February 
voted to reject the proposal to liquidate 
the company at a price around $32.79 
a share. Not only has the company 
shown a profit, but its stock which less 
than a year ago was quoted around 22 
has sold recently as high as 34. The 
new Hamilton management has con- 
centrated operations upon _ reduced 
amount of machinery and has cut over- 
head, introduced new lines and has 
been operating for some time on a 
double shift. The company’s income 


account for the last three years ended 
Nov. 30 compares as follows: 


1928 1927 1926 


Sales............. $4,436,987 $4,016,251 $3,959,043 


Operating costs*. 4,351,899 4,326,415 4,462,558 
Operating loss..... (a) 85,088 310,164 503,515 
Other income..... ......... 9,470 731 
Net loss.......... (a) 85,088 300,694 502,784 


*Includes interest and depreciation. (a) Profit. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. 


Mill Par Price Change 
85 Farr Alpaca....... 100 112 —23 
34 Nashawena....... 100 454 + 2} 
16 Indian Orchard.... ... 82 + 7 
13. U. S. Worsted, Ist } 
pfd.. .. » 100 1@plot 32g... . 
100 U.S. Worsted, com. ) 
10 Fairhaven, pfd..... 100 33 — 


i 
Queensbury, pfd.. 100 oD 
10 Esmond, pfd.. .. 100 102 + } 
25 Connecticut, Ist pfd. 100 + §4 


+ Connecticut, 2d pfd. 

4 Connecticut, com B } 100 14 lot ; 
25 Whitman......... 100 12/34 — 5 
28 Ludlow...... a ars 190-189 — 53 

262 Arlington......... 100 42-424 + 4} 
BO ack ce seceea 100 ae — 2} 
29 Naumkeag........ 100 1303-1324 — 5} 
50 Pepperell......... 100 a + 4 
75 Plymouth Cordage. 100 683-693 + 23 


‘Total 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘‘ Public Sale’’ are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange. 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 


Public 
Sale Bid Asked 

ee 64 63 67 
ee SS 574 Ne aaa 
pe eee 243 oie ae 
Androscoggin.............. 704 60 70 
Anington 423 37 40 
Roa hoc exes sek wnae 144 142 ie 
Berkshire Cot. . cusake 123 127 
Bigelow-Htfd., WRG: <1 «a5 95 i ae 
ee 135 131 140 
gd ora 8s. 0 os ¥ew e's. 00 70 80 sei 
Esmond, ae Dei dees oh Aiea 102 100 102 
ree 112 120 125 
Great alls. ee oS oud eats 6 5 7 
Hamilton Woolen.......... 34} 32 35 
Hill. ikea sa ohare 22 14 oe 
Ipswich, pfd.. BE Nha gare saben ks 28 24 29 
SOOO 5 ios occ ns ca vic 55c. 50c. 2 
SST Tee 67} 67 69 
pe eee 189 185 189 
Merrimack, com............ 168 155 170 
Nashua, com. Beatie cia toe 38 38 42 
Nashua, pfd.. Dd ab wi.a erie Say 88 84 88 

ae ass. Saae 134 138 
N. E. So., pfd 50c. an ae 
SE rg no Lc kag Bas aie 39 35 39 
ME ere nis. 0635) Rivne tare Rance’ 31 aye sat, 
ES Se eee eerie 1093 108 111 
= nate. Bae eee 693 66 70 
BOMBS csca else a sis 10; 12 15 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


oe from list of Southern Mill Stocks quoted by 


S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, N.C.) 

Bid Asked 
Acme Spinning Co.................. 98 103 
Am. Yarr & Processing Co.......... 95 100 
Arlington Cotton Mills. . ee es angers 90 
II 6.6 oi n'«. wa o.oo 6 ores doe eee ee 90 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par $25).. 10 14 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% -.. or 102 104 
China Grove Cotton Mills. . saat ee wee 
Clara ay Sete ds dtiahsewsne ways are 84 
Climax S$) Mis. eee ee ; 93 98 
I ca occiecbenssee asa of aaae 61 
Crescent Spinning Co............... 74 82 
Dixon Mills a ho eee 99 110 
Durham Hosiery, ae MG 2 cia '8 3 ae 34 38 
Durham Hosiery ‘“‘B”............... ae 6 
ee. 5 51 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.............. 114 eee 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6%, .. 103 106 
Globe Yarn Mills (N -C) a 41 51 
Gray Mfg. Co.. oe eae aes 80 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting ‘Co... ad 13 18 
Hanes, P. H., Ktg. Co., 7%, pfd. . ee as 102 Pen 
Henrietta, 7% ad ak girnie hon 64 76 
Imperial Yarn Mills................ a 70 
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Jennings Cotton Mills... iva 195 210 
Linford Mills. .... wate Patcalb etree 98 101 
Locke Cotton Mills Co.. ease eats 101 
EIS 9 o's. cig'n cc vkcmaaeles ee x 46 
Majestic IMM fc. 52/0 3c 4» She's eaten 160 awa 
ee Sree ee 110 117 
Mooresville Cotton Mills............ piss 19 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, 7%, pfd.... ... 90 
MS nwa we cne ase wnxe ss 75 alas 
pO 2 | 91 
UNNI PUIIRCRs 6 6c rc cwscecscccce was 70 
Perfection Spinning Co.............. ae 93 
TN NE I gids ink oc eemnccwane 130 148 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co............. 99 105 
Roanoke Mius, 73%, Ist pfd......... 95 99 
Roanoke Mills, 8%, 2nd pfd......... 96 100 
ee Ry. re 99 ae 
Rowan Cotton Muls Co............. 84 95 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co........... i 91 
Sterling Spinning Co................ 89 93 
Stowe Spinning Co............... ‘ 95 101 
Victory Yarn Mills Co.............. - 51 
Winget Yarn Miuls Co............... : 65 
Wieenssnt Bile Co... . co in sc cceece. 215 - 


Fall River Dividends for 1928 


FALL River, Mass.—The 32 publicly- 
owned local textile plants disbursed 
$1,777,800 in dividends during the last 
year on total invested capital of $38,- 
910,000 as against $1,461,175 on 
$41,660,000 capital in 1927. The differ- 
ence in capital between the two years 
was occasioned by the Ancona Co., 
Conanicut Mills and Tecumseh Mills 
having been withdrawn from the list 
and to the reorganization of the Osborn 
Mills and Parker Mills having made the 
stock of the former and the par value 
of the common stock of the latter of no 
par value. 

The dividend paying mills together 
with their respective rates the past year 
were as follows: Bourne Mills, 3%; 
Charlton Mills, Luther Mfg. Co., Pil- 
grim Mills and Sagamore Mfg. Co., 8% 
each; King Philip Mills, 16% ; Stevens 
Mfg. Co. and Union Mfg. Co., 6% 
each; Flint Mills, 54%; Davis Mills, 
4%, and Cornell Mills, 1%. 

The Cornell, Bourne and Merchants 
Mfg. Co. paid 4% each and the Shaw- 
mut Mfg. Co. 13% on preferred stock 
in 1927. 





Southern Stocks Close Year at 
Average Decline of $10 From 
Year Ago 


Gastonia, N. C., Dec. 29.—At the 
closing of the year the weekly summary 
of southern textile stocks as furnished 
by R. S. Dickson & Co. shows an ad- 
vance of 28c. per share for this week, the 
average being 102.08 against 101.80 for 
the preceding week. The present aver- 
age of 102.08 against 112.36 for the 
same period last year shows a decline 
of $10.28 per share in the general aver- 
age bid price of 25 of the most active 
southern cotton mill stocks for the year. 





Manhattan Rubber Co. Increases 
Dividend Rate 


The directors of the Manhattan Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co. of Passaic, N. J., have de- 
clared a dividend of 75c. a share, pay- 
able Jan. 31, 1929, to stockholders of 
record Jan. 15, 1929. This is at the 
rate of $3.00 per share instead of $2.50 
per share as has been paid in recent 
years, and represents an increase of 
20% in return. 
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JACQUARD RAYON 
BED SPREADS 


FANCY JACQUARD TURKISH TOWELS 
JACQUARD RAYON DRAPERY DAMASKS 
AND TAPESTRY GOODS 


GREY ARMY DUCK 


“STANDARD” 30 in., 8.42 OZ. 
ALSO ALL SHADES 28% in., 8.42 OZ. DYED 
ARMY DUCKS 


Olive Drab an Bronze Forrest Green 


Mineral Hong Kong Sand Shades 


Manufacturers of the 


STANDARD COTTON MILLS 
CEDARTOWN, GA. 


CALWOOD CORPORATION 
(SOLE SELLING AGENTS) 
52 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 














Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 


Stability — Seeurity 


— 


. on your cotton yarn contracts placed 
through this organization with established 
mills whose identity become an important part 
of every transaction. 


Mercerized single and ply yarns of 


ELMORE COMPANY and 
SPINNERS PROCESSING CO. 


recognized as possessing every desired charac- 
teristic for superior plaiting, splicing, knitting 
and finishing excellence. 


Combed and Carded yarns in a complete range 
of numbers and every form of put-up for the 
knitting and weaving trades. 


SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg 
CHATTANOOGA 805 James Bldg CHARLOTTE Johnston Bldg 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg 











Quality 


E do not spin the only high- 
grade yarns. 


But consistently, year in and year 
out, the quality of Cannon Yarns 
varies as little, and remains as stand- 
ard, as this tremendous selective 
cotton buying power, most up-to-date 
equipment, and, we think, the most 
alert organization in the country, can 
make it. 


And the price is _ consistently 
reasonable. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 


Chattanooga 


CANNON 


(Rn San Gi NE TRAST ee 
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Cotton Yarn Merchants Associa- 
tion to Move Offices 


The Cotton Yarn Merchants Asso- 
ciation will move to new and larger 
quarters in the Drexel Bldg., 5th and 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, this week. 
according to an announcement made by 
Frank E. Slack, secretary and treasurer 
of the association. They will move to 
room No. 876 where larger floor space 
is available, required for increased ac- 
tivities of the organization of which the 
operations of the Credit Bureau form 
an important part. 


Busy Month 


Manufacturers Requesting 


Deliveries 


PHILADELPHIA. 
HE buying wave which has been 
apparent in this market during the 
last three months or more came to a stop 
the middle of December and interest dis- 
played during the last week indicated 
manufacturers have not yet resumed 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Be 


for Spinners 


Expedited 


purchases at the rate that was reported 
up until Dec. 15. While sentiment in 
the trade is optimistic concerning the 
outlook and for the volume that will be 
placed during this month, the first of 
the new year, neither knitters or 
weavers have been in the market for 


Carded— (Average Quality) Singles 
: ’ ue te hi 12s $0.413 30s $0. 48 49 
Double carded weav’g ond knitt’g an 2c to 4c higher, 145. 42° 38 52 53 
according to quality l6s.. 423 40s 53- .54 
Single Skeins or Tubes—( Warp Twist) - a a aa 2 a 
4s to 8s... . .-$0. 32 Baas: $0.36 -$0.363 24, 46 70s 7. 
NS | ee ere ey 38 28s. 47A- 48 80s 82 85 
Bc. 28: 60 FF a a .384- .393 M ac Comb 4, U d 
14s 334- 34 30s ae 40 7 ; 403 ercerize ones— ( ompec ngasse ) 
16s. . .344- .35 NS cig sib are 47 48 26s-2.. $0.62 —$0. 63 80s-2 . $1.07 -$1.10 
Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes en 66 67 30s — 78 
8s-2 - $0.323-$0.33 —-26s-2 40 - .403 405-2 68 PES 
10s-2...... 33 — .333  30s-2 41 —  .413 455-2 73 75 50s... oa: sane ee 
12s-2 34 - .344 — 36s-2. -46— .463 505-2 75 77 ~—s 60s — 1.00 
ES co.is ts . a a | ee 48 60s-2 83 86 70s 115 
16s-2 354- 36} 40-2 high. 70s-2 95 .98 80s 1.45 
20s-2 .363- . 373 breakage. 51 - .52 Peel me 
245-2 B- 2 Me... 3..- 5 eeler— (Super Quality ) 
he .60 Single Cones 
Single Warps Carded Combed 
10s.... jb: Vaz CUS 8 i ee ees 39 10s... $0.37 —$0. 38 $0. . “$0. 47 
Rs got cee SO Me ag 5.85 $0. 40 403 4s... 38 39 48 
See SD ise Hines eaates 413 16s. 383— 394 47 49 
Re as dt eae ia : SS Oe 48 49 18s. . .39 40 48 50 
20s......... $0.364- .37 20s. . 393- 403 rn 
Two-Ply Warps 265. 2-43 32-1 
8s-2... $0.33 -$0.333 24s-2. $0. 393-$0. 40 30s... 44 46 . 
10s-2... .34- .344 26s-2... .403- .41 ee 47 49 Sa 
12s-2. .344-— .35 oe ae 41 42 40s... 50 52 60 62 
14s-2.... 308 36 40s ordinary. 48 —- .49 50s... 66 68 
16s-2... 36 qa. SSO ee ee 56 60s... 72 75 
20s-2........ , 37 38 60s-2 Sanaa es 61 Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 30; white, 313-32 20s-2.. $0.49 —$0.51 ee 58 60 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 24s-2.. 51 - .53 50s-2 .65—- .68 
8s. $0.32 -$0.323 22s......... 354 36 28s-2..... 53 — .55 60s-2 73 .78 
gti gies 32 a. Msg 4 .364— .37 30s-2. 54—- .56 70s-2 .85- .90 
De sits 3 we Be alsa .37}-— .38 36s-2. 56 -— .58 80s-2 .95 — 1.00 
See .: oe > 30styingin.. ..... 38 n ere .. san ila 
i eo 334 bry a posse | 391 40 Combed Reverse a ee +e Skeins, Tubes or 
| EE & .34-— .343 30s extra Cn, Seo Se ee 
20s. .344- .35 quality.... 4] 44 Peeler — Sakelarides— 
Me. 47 48 Average Best Average Best 
Combed Peeler— (Average Quality) = : $0 7 $0. 2 $0. . -$0. ‘3 90.85 $0.98 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 366 61 67 68 90 95 
20s-2. . $0.45 -$0.47 50s-2 $0.57 —$0.59 40s 66 67 71 72 .94 99 
30s-2... 49- .5l 60s-2 61 -— .65 Se. ... 71 72 76 77 99 1.04 
Dee... bn | ae Benet. 335.54 72- .76 a9 sees wis 16- .77 81 82 1.04 1.09 
40s-2........ ae & ae 82 - .86 60s. . .86- . 87 9I- .92 1.14 1.19 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business, Jan. 2. 


They do not cover 


lower or higher qualities unless specifically noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 125. For staple cotton prices, 


see page 


127. 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





such large quantities as during the last 
quarter of last year. Trading was active 
until the middle of that month and 
dealers believe the falling-off was mainly 
due to inventory taking and they feel 
contracting will again make its appear- 
ance later in the month, many looking 
ior a resumption of large buying during 
the last two weeks of this month. 

They feel weavers will again come 
into the market by that time as manu- 
facturers in this section are generally 
busy and indications are they will find it 
necessary to place additional contracts 
for delivery during the first three 
months to follow contracts which they 
placed late last year for delivery dur- 
ing January and February which they 
have been specifying at a more active 
rate than anticipated when they placed 
these orders. Dealers and _ spinners 
feel interest during the first month of 
the year will be greater from weavers 
than from knitters as a majority of the 
latter have contracts now on spinners’ 
books which will cover a large portion 
of their January needs and a number are 
covered even further ahead, spinners of 
high grade knitting yarns, for instance, 
having business in hand which runs 
until the middle of the year. For this 
reason many expect sales to weavers 
will lead those placed by knitting trades 
during the first month. 


Is Buying Wave Over? 


December was a fair to good month 
with houses here although considerably 
under the total for the best months of 
the year. The point is made that it rep- 
resented a good month for the last of the 
year and from this: a majority assume 
active trading has not stopped during 
the present wave but has been merely in- 
terrupted during time that manufac- 
turers ordinarily take for inventory pur- 
poses. Cotton during this time had been 
stable and the fact yarn quotations have 
held steady is an indication of the strong 
position spinners now hold. They have 
business in hand to run them full time 
for weeks ahead and any slight recession 
in the raw material market has been 
used by them to increase their spinning 
margins. In this respect they are in 
better position than at any time within 
recent months. 

It should not be assumed from this 
spinning margins have been satisfactory 
as spinners assert they have a large 
volume of business on their books on 
which their profits will be small. Dealers 
here also complain that while they have 
booked a large amount of business dur- 
ing the last quarter they have been un- 
able to make their regular profit on 
much of it because of the close compe- 
tition among local houses for this busi- 
ness. There has been considerable 
commission-cutting according to dealers, 
who state that although yarn prices 
have been well stabilized there have 
heen low prices quoted during the last 
month due to the fact several houses 


here have cut their regular commissions 
to secure a share of the orders. The 
volume of business for the year will be 
as large as last with most houses here 
and larger with others and although 
competition has been keen it is believed 
that houses here will find that 1928 was 
a better year than 1927. 


October Best of Year 


A majority of dealers state October 
of last year was the best of the twelve 
months; November was second best and 
September third in respect to volume of 
new business booked. Next in order 
with many houses came August, then 
January and followed closely by business 
taken during June. Spinners have a 
large volume of business in hand and in- 
dications are January will be a large 
month, one of the best during recent 
months, for billings and the question 
now is whether new business’ will 
be booked to keep abreast of these 
shipments. 

In this connection it is worth not- 
ing that spinners in several sections of 
the South state they are now handi- 
capped by the large number of em- 
ployees who are ill at home with a type 
of the “flu,” one large group reporting 
that during the last three weeks their 
production has been curtailed by one- 
third due to this fact. This will have a 
material effect upon the situation in the 
first month of the present year and will 
further strengthen an otherwise firm 
spot situation. Manufacturers in both 
weaving and knitting lines are taking in 
yarn more actively than they anticipated 
when they placed present contracts and 
the fact that some spinners are un- 
able to make even the original deliveries 
wanted shows that they will be in no 
mood to consider reductions in prices 
for deliveries during January. 


Combed Position Improves 


Combed spinners are in a similar po- 
sition, having a large volume of advance 
business in hand for delivery during the 
first quarter of this year, one large 
combed spinning group reporting the 
largest volume of business ahead that 
they have had on their books since the 
war. Bulk of this was placed by mer- 
cerizers and manufacturers during the 
last three months of last year. Prices at 
which it was booked will leave spinners 
little profit, according to dealers in this 
section, who state that bulk of business 
was taken at figures that represented no 
more than cost when taken. 

Competition among combed spinners 
is keen and a large enough number of 
them are willing to sell for cost to keep 
their machinery running and their or- 
ganizations intact. to keep the market 
at an unprofitable level for the entire 
group. Examples of this have been re- 
cently seen in fair sized sales of 40s-2 
for mercerizing purposes at 49c., a price 
several cents under the average price 
quoted by others who in the main are 
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holding this twist at 53c., although ad- 
mitting a large inquiry would result in 
a lower figure being accepted. 

lt is reported a number of combed 
spinners have held further meetings 
with the intent of considering the ad- 
visability of merging into one large 
organization and further study of this 
matter will be made during the present 
month, a meeting for this purpose hav- 
ing been held this week. While it is 
recognized it may be difficult to secure 
agreement among such a large number 
of concerns upon a general policy, the 
fact combed spinners are getting to- 
gether to make a study of their prob- 
lems gives encouragement to leaders im 
the trade that progress along these lines 
will be one of the outstanding develop- 
ments of 1929 and there are signs 
combed spinners may change their mer- 
chandising policy that has resulted in 
such unprofitable business during recent 
years—that of selling at less than cost 
to keep their plants running overtime. 





Spinners Generally Firm 


Stocks Well Liquidated With Few 
Weak Holdings 


Boston.—All sections of the cotton 
yarn market were quite as dull during 
the last week of the year as they were 
during the week just preceding, al- 
though considerable progress was made 
in cleaning up odds and ends at sacrifice 
prices, and without affecting in any im- 
portant degree the strength of staple 
counts or yarns to be spun. Prices 
have been more or less nominal during 
the last two weeks, but the great ma- 
jority of spinners have remained just 
as firm in their price views as they 
were early in December and this fact 
will be demonstrated early in the new 
year, when business becomes normal. 

Asking prices of most spinners for 
carded yarns of average qualities are a 
basis of 38c. for 20s-2 warps, 42c. for 
30s-2 and 324c. for 10s frame-spun 
cones. Spinners of such yarns are in 
many cases sold well into or through 
March, with few who are not well 
covered with orders through February. 
Combed yarn spinners are not quite so 
well covered, particularly on merceriz- 
ing warps, with the result that the latter 
have shown some occasional weakness 
during the last two weeks. Combed 
weaving and knitting yarns, on the other 
hand, are somewhat better sold and 
relatively firmer in price. Specialties in 
most combed and fine count carded 
yarns are also better sold and firmer 
than they have been for a long period. 





Chattanooga Yarn Market Was 
Dull 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Another dull 
week featured the local yarn market 
during the period ending on Dec. 29. 
Prices remain steady as the old year 
is brought to a close and while optimism 
prevails this feeliny has not yet taken 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Salisbury, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 


Boston, Mass. 


Providence, R. I. 


SKEINS 


Natural, Dyed, Gassed, 
and Bleached 


The Dixie-Mercer- 
izing Company's 
Trade Mark has come to 
represent the best in mer- 
cerized yarns to knitters and 
weavers everywhere-the result of 
consistent, year after year, produc- 
tion of strong, uniform, lustrous yarns. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
SPINNERS AND PROCESSORS 
CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 
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Single Mercerized Yarns 


Rowan Cotton Mills Co. Southern Mercerizing Co. A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 
Tryon, S. C. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 
50’s to 80’s 


Franklin Rayon Corp. 
Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Dyed and Converted Rayon 
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Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 


TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bidg 
READING, PA. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 


Slater & Co., 79 Adelaide St., Toronto 2, Canada 
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the concrete form of new orders for 
yarn to be delivered early in the year. 

Even silk is continuing dull with no 
change in price. As the week closes 
the prevailing quotation on double extra 
thrown silk is $5.80 a pound. 

In the carded cone field, 10s are listed 
at 32 to 33c. a pound with 20s at from 
344 to 354c. Sixties two-ply mercerized 
are quoted at 83c. with 20s-2 at 6lc. and 
80c.-2 at $1.07.  Ejighteens combed 
singles are quoted at 42 to 43c. and 70s 
at 73 to 75e. 


Cotton Yarns Quiet 


Buyer Place Little Belief in Sold up 
Status of Market 


New Yorx.—The period between 
Christmas and New Year's was un- 
marked by any great activity in the 
New York cotton yarn market. The 
present vear is as yet too young to 
show any results, but it does hold much 
promise. Dealers and spinners are 
constantly receiving inquiries for fair 
sized quantities of yarns, but at ridicu- 
lously low prices. Buyers have admit- 
ted that their offers are low and that 
they really do not expect that they will 
he accepted. They further state that they 
are not in any dire need of yarn at 
the present but will buy at their own 
figures if they can. Business has been 
quiet for the last few weeks and they 
are in the hope that somebody will 
weaken and accept some of these of- 
fers. So far there has been no serious 
weakening on the part of sellers. 

Mills are well sold up and stocks are 
at a low point. One dealer stated 
that in his opinion stocks are lower 
than they have been for years. 
He tried several spinners in an en- 
deavor to place 100,000 Ib. for Febru- 
ary delivery, but the best was late 
March. Prices are holding up well. 
Several spinners are asking 40c. for 
24s-2 wafps, with only limited quanti- 
ties available even at that price. One 
offer of 150,000 lb. was rejected due to 
a difference of }c. a lb. Buyers seem- 
ingly do not believe that stock yarns are 
as scarce as they are. 

Sellers are making serious efforts to 
convince them of this fact and trying 
to get them to anticipate at least a part 
of their requirements. So far they have 
met with little success. Consumers have 
been in the habit of buying yarns from 
hand to mouth as they need them, and 
think that they can continue to do so 
indefinitely. If all the market stories 
heard are true, someone is going to get 
left somewhere. 

Business during the holiday period 
has been of a spotty nature. Buying has 
been of a filling in character and 
rather general, no one class of con- 
sumer trade showing any special ac- 
tivity. The bulk of the orders placed 
have been for as quick or as nearby 
deliveries as could be had. The gen- 
eral expectation is that this condition 


will continue until mid-January. At 
that time some rather important buying 
is expected to come into the market. 


Firm Waste Situation 


Steady Demand for Many Sorts 
Imports and Exports 


Boston.—In a firmer cotton market 
the various wastes and byproducts are 
held to stiffer values by sellers. The 
average price of spot cotton in Novem- 
ber was 19.90c. and for December 20.5c., 
a gain of 6c. per lb. This steady mar- 
ket with an advancing trend in the raw 
material is favorable to waste selling; 
not only the selling of materials for 
immediate delivery and consumption but 
likewise helpful in the placing of con- 
sumers’ contracts on a satisfactory basis. 
The tone of the market is generally 
hopeful. As compared with a year ago 
cotton is a little higher and spinnable 
wastes are a trifle lower. Bedding 
stocks have kept very firm throughout 
the year and showed little change in 
value. Prices are holding firm on all 
sorts, particularly the several strips. 

The manufacturing situation is show- 
ing further improvement. Sales of cot- 
ton goods in New York in recent weeks 
have been well in excess of production 
and from this it may be inferred that 
manufacturing is in for a better time. 
Anything good happening to the major 
industry will be reflected in a larger 
demand for spinnable wastes as_ well 
also it must be said in the larger supply 
of waste materials. Imports of cotton 
waste into the United States are running 
about 15 million pounds larger than in 
1927, while on the other hand, ex- 
ports show an approximate decline of 
20.000,000 Ib. 

Imports of cotton waste into New 
York for October amounted to 1,390,- 
000 Ib. From England came 298,000 
lb. at 3.8c. per lb; from Mexico 118,000 
Ib. at 7.5c.; from Spain 118,000 Ib. at 
3.6c.; from The Netherlands 187,000 
Ib. at 4.5c.; from Italy 163,000 Ib. at 
3.7c.; from France 159,000 Ib. at 5.4c.: 
from Belgium 227,000 Ib. at 4.6c.: and 
from British-India 78,000 Ib. at 7.8c. 
Boston imports for October amounted to 
550.000 Ib., of which amount 253,000 Ib. 
came from England at 8.5c.; from Ger- 
manv 140,000 Ib. at 5.2c.; from France 


68.000 Ib. at 5c. and from Canada 
73,000 Ib. at 14c. 
Current Quotations 

Nominal 
NINN os ci ca esi nclele walev.cis 174—18c. 
Peeler strips... . ; 164—17¢c. 
0 On eee re ee 16 —17e. 
Choice Willowed fly. . 9 —10c. 
Choice Willowed picker 64— 7c. 
Ss wae < ils,c-odo ste das 18 —19e. 
RD OE. ks 5. 5 ase Se eo wes 64— Tic 
EE I Go ows. 0's eb a Ree Cee 11 —12e. 


Union Knitting Mills Co., one of the 
most active of the knitting concerns in 
upper New York, will erect a big mill 
at Selma, Ala. It is to cost not less than 
$300,000. ° 
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Mercerizer Predicts Further 
Improvement 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Better con- 
ditions in the textile industry during 
1929 are forecast by T. H. McKinney, 
president of the National Yarn and 
Processing Co. of this city. Mr. Mc- 
Kinney declares that while his company 
has found business good during 1928 
he is looking for still more improvement 
during the new year. 

The National plant has been operating 
at full time for months and both its 
domestic and foreign business is in- 
creasing steadily. The company’s new 
rayon dyeing and finishing department 
is now in production upon a good basis. 


New Cotton Trade Scheme 


Important Action by British 
Weaving Employers 


MANCHESTER, ENG. (Special. to Tex- 
TILE Worip): The determination of 
employers in the American spinning 
section of the cotton industry to put 
their house in order by arranging mill 
amalgamations in order to deal with 
the severe depression and the increas- 
ing competition of foreign countries, 
has been followed by important action 
by leading cloth manufacturers. 

It is reported on the Manchester 
Royal Exchange that negotiations have 
recently taken place between well known 
weaving employers and the operatives 
whereby experiments are to be tried in 
the production of piece goods under dif- 
ferent labor conditions than those at 
present prevailing. 

Secret meetings have been held be- 
tween leading employers in Burnley 
and representatives of the workpeople, 
as a result of which the trade unions 
have now agreed to waive certain rights 
under past agreements in order to 
allow experiments to be carried out. 

The experiments will take two forms 
and the employers have guaranteed 
that the wages of the operatives shall 
not be reduced or the working hours 
extended. First, the employers will 
try the effect of automatic looms and 
automatic weft attachments to old 
looms. Secondly, it is proposed to 
run looms at a slower rate than for- 
merly but the weavers will attend to 
eight looms instead of four. If the 
experiments are successful, similar ar- 
rangements will be made in other 
Lancashire towns. 


This revision of the methods of pro-' 
duction will reduce costs and overhead 
charges to an appreciable extent without 
the workpeople suffering in any way 
whatever. It is understood that the 
representatives of the operatives have 
recognized that if something is not 
done, and done quickly, more firms will 
be compelled to close down and, per- 
manent unemployment increased. ° It is 
expected that the position will’be re- 
viewed in three months. c 
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A Name That’s 
Significant 


To mill men, the very name 
QUISSETT is redolent of qual- 
ity. It stands as a symbol for 
yarns of consistently high char- 
acter—yarns that are the main- 
stay of many a fabric success. 
Users of Quissett Yarns are sub- 
stantial, far-seeing mill men who 
will not harbor first cost con- 
siderations as against quality. 
They are men who watch their 
waste totals carefully and who 
look beyond the immediate 
future. 


If you don’t know what Quissett 
Quality means—find out. We 
shall gladly place the where- 
withal in your hands. What 
count—put-up ? 

Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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Standard 
of 
Comparison 


In quality, uniformity and 
knitting economy Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Spin- 
ning and Mercerizing is an 
ideal “standard of compar- 
ison.”” 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER 
Co. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sales Offices—Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 
456 Fourth Ave., New York 


Canadian Representative 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


Standard 


Mercerized Yarn 
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Henderson- Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 
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DEPENDABLE 


New Card Room Equipment 
of the latest type 


6s to 20s single slow carded— 
Cones and Skeins 


8s to 16s plied— 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps 
22s to 30s single— 


Cones and Skeins 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 


Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. 
9905 North 59 
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Cotton Market Eases 





Old Longs Liquidated W hen 
Demand Failed to Broaden 


AS holding steady between the 
holidays, the cotton market weak- 
ened right after the turn of the year. 
It looked as if contracts had been car- 
ried over Christmas and New Year’s 
Day on an expectation that optimism 
over the general trade outlook would be 
reflected by a broadening demand right 
after the opening of the new year. 
This idea found some little expression 
when the market reopened on Wednes- 
day, but the comparatively moderate 
demand was supplied on correspondingly 
narrow bulges, and the market soon 
weakened under southern selling and 
liquidation. Some scale down buying 
for trade account was reported, but it 
was not sufficient to sustain prices 
which broke below the 20c. level and 
back to the lowest figures touched since 
the first half of December. 

No fresh news factor of importance 
was mentioned in connection with the 
early new year decline. The selling 
was attributed chiefly to the liquidation 
of old long accounts, but there were 
reports of a falling off in the demand 
for spot cotton after the filling of 
December commitments, and there were 
probably some who felt that an advance 
after the turn of the year had been too 
generally expected to be fully realized. 
The anticipated firming up of the 
southern spot situation while it may not 
have developed at the first reverbera- 
tions of the new year’s chimes, must 
still be reckoned with among the possi- 
bilities of the future, and certainly year- 
end reports from the cotton goods 
markets were full of optimism as to 
prospects for a continued good business. 
The latter, of course, must react sooner 
or later on the raw material markets, 
and it looked as if the early new year 
setback was more largely in the nature 
of technical readjustments than of any 
change in the general situation. Per- 
haps part of the selling represented 
realizing by old longs who had post- 
poned the taking of profits until after 
the turn of the year. 


Southern Delivery Contract 


Meanwhile an event which may be 
considered of epochal importance has 
taken place, namely the inauguration of 
trading in the new form of contract 
permitting the delivery of cotton in 
southern warehouses as well as of cot- 
ton in New York in, satisfaction of the 
New York Cotton Exchange transac- 
tions. To begin with trading in the 
new contract started with the October 
1929 delivery and only the new contract 
will be traded in for December and 





later deliveries. The old contract will 
be traded in without restrictions up to 
the end of November. That is to say 
there will be two contracts traded in, 
the old and the new for October and 
November deliveries. 

This experiment in southern deliv- 
eries will be watched with the utmost 
interest by the trade at large. For 
many years there has been a difference 
of opinion among local traders as to the 
advisability of permitting deliveries out- 
side of New York. The progress of 
events and the development of trade 
would seem to have forced a final agree- 
ment to give the pronosition a trial, at 
least, and traders are now more or less 
uncertain as to the effects of innovation 
on the relative value of the New York 
contract. At the beginning of trading 
in the new October contract the differ- 
ence between it and the old ranged from 
15 to 17 points. Later this difference 
narrowed somewhat, but it will prob- 
ably take more than a day or two to 
establish firmly the parity of the old 
contract with the new or between the 
new contract and other markets. This, 
of course, will not prevent the general 


trend of values from reflecting the de- 


Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 
Closed —For Week—. Closed Net 


Dec. 27 High Low Jan. 2 Change 
January..... 20.30 20.30 19.71 19.71 —.59 
February.... 20.29 20.29 19.74 19.74 —.55 
March...... 20.29 20.30 19.77 19.78 —.51 
April........ 20.30 20.30 19.77 19.77 —.53 
May........ 20.31 20.32 19.75 19.76 —.55 
June........ 20.14 20.14 19.60 19.60 —.54 
MOE cess 19.97 19.98 19.43 19.45 —.52 
August...... 19.86 19.86 19.35 19.35 —.51 
September... 19.75 19.75 19.26 19.26 —.49 
October..... 19.64 19.66 19.16 19.17. —.47 
November... 19.65 19.65 19.20 19.20 —.45 

Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 

New New Liver- 

York Orleans pool 
rae, ee. 20s... Bee. TW sbe as..... 
Bateaed, Dee. 29;....- Beam. Wisbe «2. cece 
Mioeter, Des. 31....:. 20.350. 19.366. ....... 
Tuesday, Jan. |....... Se eae eee 
Wednesday, Jan. 2.... 20.10c. 18.86c. 10.59d. 
Thursday, Jan. 3... 20.25c. 19.20c. 10.34d. 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 





- Stocks———_. 
This Last 
Week Year 
664,262 539,465 
380,386 505,224 
49,708 29,782 
52,953 52,391 
109,243 95,414 
52,205 201,705 
929,064 979,806 
79,261 112,263 
279,432 277,078 
23,964 1,521 
29,095 29,896 
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velopment of trade and trade conditions 
and the gradual shaping up of coming 
crop prospects. The latter will prob- 
ably be the determining factor in the 
course of end-season values but for the 
next few weeks at least, traders are 
looking to the news from the textile 
markets, and the southern spot situation 
for their chief inspiration. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons : 


Dec. Jan. Last 

Market 26 2 Change Year Sales 
Galveston.... 19.65 19.25 —40 19.60 1.650 
New Orleans... 19.37 18.86 —51 19.55 9.682 
Mobile....... 19.10 18.60 —50 19.30 1.477 
Savannah.... 19.47 19.03 —44 19.46 8.048 
Norfolk...... 19.50 19.06 —44 19.63 . 870 
New York.... 20.55 20.10 —45 19.75 1.050 
Augusta...... 19.25 18.81 —44 19.50 .314 
Memphis..... 18.75 18.30 —45 18.95 15.631 
St. Louis..... 18.75 18.75 .. Re a shina es 
Houston.. . 19.55 19.05 —50 19.50 27.095 
Dallas....... 18.90 18.50 —40 18.70 24.708 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
M.F . 90F . 90F .70F oT 79 
S.G. M. . 60F Coy <aoF . 50F .59F 
G. M.. -35¢ =. 40F . 40F 38 =. 40 
S. M. -.aa) «aay sae .25¢ .26F 
S. L. M .. 45” .75* 45" .75* . 83* 
L. M . 1.00* 1.25* 1.50% 1.50* 1.63* 
S. G. O** . 2.00* 2.00* 2.00* 2.25* 2.44* 
G. O... ; 3.00% 2.75% 2.75% 3.00% 3.29 
YELLOW TINGED 
Cs sis ices . 50* .60* .50* 25% 86.4 
a 1.00* 90% .75* .75* .89* 
M**.... -. 1.75% 1.25% 1.25% 1.50% $.50° 
S. L. M.**.... 2.50% 1.75% 1.75* 1.88% 2.14% 
L. M.** . 3.25% 2.75% 2.50% 2.86* 2.89% 
YELLOW STAINED 
Re Bee Fm da.0.% 1.50* 1.25* 1.00* 1.25* 1.30* 
S. M.#* . 2.25% 2.00% 1.60% 1.75% 2.01% 
| oe 3.00* 2.50* 2.25* 2.50* 2,65* 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.*....... 1.75% 1.50% 1.50% 1.75% 1.56% 
8. M.%....... 2.25% 2.0% 2.25% 2.50° 2.27% 
MPPs cccces 3.00* 2.50* 3.00* 3.50* 2.97% 
*Off middiing. 


+On middling. 
Holiday Quiet in South 


Cotton Receipts Showed Consider- 
able Increase Last Week 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 31.—Holiday 
quiet characterized the cotton market 
here all week. Another restricting fac- 
tor was an epidemic of influenza. Heavy 
receipts furnished a feature. Net re- 
ceipts were more than double what they 
were during the corresponding week 
last year, and three times as much as 
during the last week in 1926. Heavy 
receipts are attributable in part to con- 
centrations by large interests, but unsold 
stocks in hands of factors also increased 
largely. So far there is no evidence 
that any large amount is being sent here 
to be held off the market. Growers 
have, all season, pursued a policy of 
selling as fast as ginned. 
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Evenly Mercerized 


Cotton 


Counts—16s-2 to 120s-2 


Burlington Processing Co. 


A. L. HILL, Inc. 


(Formerly Excelsior Yarn Co.) 
BURLINGTON, N. C CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
517 S. Main St. 517 Johnston Bldg. 
Phones 430-and 431 Phone Hemlock 1680 
Mercerized—Single and Ply 
Cotton Yarns—Natural and Colored 
Glanzstoff Rayon—SO to 300 denier. 


Sole Sales Agents in Carolinas and Va. for 
Burlington Processing Co. 


AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORP. 
Mayfair Mills 


Waterman, Currier & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
78 Chauncy Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St. 
CHARLOTTE, Commercial Bank Bldg, 


Selling Agents for 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 
High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


Fitchburg Yarn Company 


Spinners of fine yarns in counts from 30s to 120s 
from Combed Sakelarides and American Cottons. 
Suitable for thread manufacturers, silk manufac- 
turers and those requiring exceptional high quality 


varns for special purposes. 


American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Spinners and Processors of Combed yarns Mercerized, 
Gassed, Mercerized and Dyed, 16/2 to 120/2 cops, cones, 
tubes, skeins and warps. Single mercerized 
yarns 30s to 80s. 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 
80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS 
AND WARPS. 


Samples and quotations promptiy 
urnished. 
SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


S. L. DIGGLE CHARLOTTE, 
MANAGER ACME SALES co. N. CAROLINA | 


SINGLE or PLY 


Natural—Gassed—Dyed—Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, ones 
and Converting Trade. 


DIXIE 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


JAMES E. MITCHELL 
COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 





QUALITY FIRST 


American Thread Company 


YARNS 


JAMES AUSTIN & SON 
260 West Broadway, New York 
Selling Agents 


Insulating Yarns a Specialty 





COTTON — Continued 





An unusually small amount of cotton 
in the bale—size to the crop considered 
—is still in the hands of the farmer. A 
arge part of the unmarketed portion ot 
the crop is still in the fields, or is in tem- 
porary storage waiting to be ginned. 
Basis on 1%” and lye” staples has 
strengthened 15 to 25 points in response 
to improved demand. Strict middling 
14” staples are quoted at 100 on March, 
compared with 85 on at the close of the 
previous week, and 40 on, the low for 
the season. There was practically no 
change, during the week, in the basis on 
cottons of less than 14” staple, nor on 
14” and longer cottons, except in the 
lower grades, which are easier. Indica- 
tions, until about Nov. 1, pointed to a 
scarcity of low grades and basis was 
correspondingly high. It is now pretty 
generally agreed that the supply of low 
grades will be adequate. First hands 
continue to offer freely but show less 
disposition to make concessions than 
formerly; shippers, having met their 
December commitments, are inclined to 
await developments, although sentiment 
seems to be bullish and most shippers 
are comfortably sold ahead through 
June. 

Most of the recent buying was on old 
commitments ; shippers say they are get- 
ting very little inquiry except for ship- 
ment beyond June, and that basis and 
discounts ahead make the acceptance of 
orders for distant delivery next to im- 
possible. The trade ends the old year in 
a cheerful frame of mind, while the 
average farmer is ready to admit that 
he has had at least a fairly good year. 
The weather during the week was un- 
usually good, season considered, for fur- 
ther harvesting. That full advantage 
was not taken of it, was due to the holi- 
days and to the prevalence of flu, the 
most serious since early in 1920, in 
many parts of the cotton belt, especially 
in central sections. 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 

Dee. 29 Dee. 22 

10 markets average. ieee 19.00 
Memphis.......... istnccs,) Se 18.65 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Prices 


Grade Strict Middling steady 


NI se cade aie 'o ib a. dearer kee alee ee 
SRI silts hdi sigue tie Stents Sea ETETD 22.00@ 22. 50c 
EIR. 5 olic Ses dak ere cheeks Ceeeroe 25.00@ 25. 50c 
Current Sales 

For Prev. Week 

Week Week Before 

Memphis total........... 12,809 27,790 38,109 
F. o. b. includedin total... 10,564 19,475 29,396 
10 marbets... 5... 2. oc cece 59,681 128,803 151,354 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Etc. 


For Last Year 

Week Year Before 
Net receipts.......... 40,100 17,947 13,137 
Gross receipts.......... 70,908 43,896 48,958 
Total since Aug. |, net.. 532,577 474,073 547,008 
Shipments............. 41,329 36,251 55,525 
' Total since Aug. |...... 821,306 749,767 1,061,140 
Total stock............ 274,443 279,613 343,072 
Increase for week....... 29,579 7,645 *6,558 

Unsold stock in hands of 

Memphis factors..... 105,000 96,500 160,000 
Increase for week....... 10,750 3,000 *2,500 


*Decrease. 


Staples Off With Futures 


Basis Generally Firm—Little 
Change in Egyptians 
Jan. 


Boston, | 2.—Hardly enough 
business has been reported on extra 
staple cottons in New England markets 
or in southern mill centers to make 
possihle more than an approximate es- 
timate of the market position and trend. 
Nevertheless, the majority of shippers 
continue firm on basis, although it has 
been possible to pick up small lots of 
almost anything shorter than full li 
inch 25 points below recent average 
basis. Grades lower than middling are 
the easiest to buy and the premiums on 
grades higher than middling are prac- 
tically unchanged. The drop in the 
futures market today came too late to 
make it possible to estimate its effect 
upon the extra staple market. 

The Alexandria market was closed 
on Monday and Tuesday and at the re- 


opening today showed _ increased 
strength on Uppers and _ continued 
weakness on Sakelarides. The March 


Sak. and April Upper options are rela- 
tively firmer than the near months, but 
while the October Upper option at to- 
day’s closing of $24.50 about covers 
carrying charges as compared with near 
months, the November Sak. option at 
$38.82 is relatively cheap. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Jan.-Feb. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middlings St. Middling 
1 de in. . 22 to22}e. 224 to 23c. 
lds in. to } in... 224 to 223c. 22% to 234¢c. 
I} in... ; 22} to 23c. 23 to 234c. 
RaWas saci . 26 to 27c. 26} to 27}c. 
I} in... 30 to 3le. 31 to 32e. 


Basis on New York, March, 19. 80c. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c. i. f. Boston for Jan.- 


Feb. shipment as follows: Medium 
Sakelarides 38,300, off 1/10c. un- 
changed; Medium Uppers, 25.70c, up 
1/10c. from Dec. 22. They report 


closing prices Jan. 2 on the Alexandria 
exchange as follows: Jan. Sak. $37.85, 
off 20c. Feb. Uppers $23.15, up 16c., 
from Dec. 22. 


New Chatillon Brand Rayon 


La Soie de Chatillon of Italy has an- 
nounced the production of a new type 
of Chatillon brand rayon, containing an 
increased number of filaments as com- 
pared with their old yarn. The an- 
nouncement, which was made through 
Asiam, Inc., 59 Pearl Street, New York, 
sales agents, states as follows: 

“In keeping up with the latest re- 
quirements of the textile trade, our mill 
has been producing in Italy for some 
time, a new yarn, which will doubtless 
be favorably met this year by the 
American consumer. 
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“The elementary filaments of each 
count of our regular production have 
been increased about 20% over the old, 
and we are now producing regular 

150 denier with 26 filaments 
200 denier with 31 filaments 
300 denier with 51 filaments 

For the smaller counts we have: 

80 denier with 15 filaments 
100 denier with 18 filaments 
120 denier with 21 filaments 

“We will be able to offer further a 
special brand of multifilament yarn, 
which we call ‘Aster,’ and in the fol- 
lowing counts : 

100 denier with 26 filaments 
120 denier with 31 filaments 
150 denier with 40 filaments.” 





Rayon Yarn Imports for 
November 


Imports of rayon yarns, waste, staple 
fiber and yarns made from wastes, into 
the United States during November, 
1928, have been announced by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce as follows: 


YARNS, THREADS 
AND FILAMENT 





Pounds Dollars 
Belgium 101,852 68,107 
France 130,920 140,660 
Germany 258,464 259,412 
Hungary 4,460 7,069 
BB 5 visa vs, 240,173 179,999 
Netherlands 141,020 111,006 
Switzerland 126,182 111,345 
United Kingdom 610 1,091 
1,003,681 878.689 
WASTE 
Belgium 7,981 709 
Germany 51,953 9.590 
Netherlands 2,187 115 
Switzerland 57,766 8,545 
United Kingdom 107,122 8,964 
Canada 32,577 3,858 
China 4,710 220 
Japan 6,300 938 
Australia 3,724 228 
Total 274,320 33,167 
YARNS MADE FROM 
WASTE 
Switzerland 7,714 4,783 
STAPLE FIBER 
Italy 1,327 498 


Exports of Rayon Manufactures 


Exports of rayon manufactures during 
November, 1928, reached a total value 
of $486,855 as against $530,452 in No- 
vember, 1927. For the eleven months 
ending November, 1928, the value was 
$5,861,174 as against $6,686,482 for the 
corresponding period of 1927. 

These figures included an export of 
71,011 dozen pairs of rayon hosiery 
valued at $238,198 in November, 1928, 
as against 96,774 dozen pairs valued at 
$305,753 in November, 1927. Exports of 
rayon hosiery for the eleven months end- 
ing November, 1928, were 1,011,633 
dozen pairs valued at $3,365,854 as 
against 1,073,423 dozen pairs valued at 
$3,613,644 during the corresponding 
period of 1927. 
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A Practical Jack Spool 
The Head Cannot Turn or Fly Off 


Notice the construction of the from warping, splitting and 
washer. The feather fits breakage. 

ro ay Aon a slot —— —_ Long tapered stud fitted to 
“0 d seme i alampsein » tapered hole prevents gud- 
nicl rom turning or coming eon from wearing hole and 


becoming loose. 
There are no threads on ten- 






Extra long oblong nut cannot 
non to strip; if the head : 
breaks leaves good end for be —_— into wood or be- 
new heads. The head is come loose. 


three ply hardwood—guaran- Spring lock keeps gudgeon 
tees strength and freedom tight 







Write today for trial proposition 


Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Burlington, Vermont Oyo fatter 
——CATALOG——_ 


Up to Date 
Bobbins! 


Bring your bobbins up to 
date — put on Anderson 
metal shields — then note 
your savings. Keep pace ° 
with the Automatic Loom. 
Demand protected bob- 
bins. 

Note 
At left—An_ unprotected 
bobbin 


At right—A modern bob- 
bin guarded by 





Baling 


this equipment. 


But— 








its purpose. 













Until every mill-owner, 
operator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN 
line of balers for yarn, waste and finished 
goods, our advertising has not accomplished 


Pca 


From year to year, hundreds of new names 
are added to the list of LOGEMANN baling- 
press users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of 
LOGEMANN baling-presses increase stead- 
ily, denoting the satisfaction derived from 





superintendent, and 


ee Also—— 


lici r inquiries. CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
We solicit your inquiries CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 







Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
,Warps or Skeins 
"A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, 


RHODE ISLAND 


Make a Practice 


of Reading . 


and using the Searchlight pages of 
Textile World every week. Here 
is afforded the opportunity for buy- 
ers and sellers to get together. The 
advantage is mutual. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St. 


New York 


Advertising Rates on Request 
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WORSTED YARNS 








Spinning Outlook Brighter 


More Profitable Basis 
Anticipated This Y ear 


PHILADELPHIA. 

LTHOUGH trading has been of an 

unimportant nature during the last 
month, and this condition is still appar- 
ent as the new year starts, spinners are 
more optimistic than in January of any 
year within the last five. While there 
are arguments on the bear side as well 
as on the bullish, the latter overbalance 
the former and this is certainly true 
from the political standpoint. Spinners 
feel that so far as future legislation is 
concerned they need have no fear from 
the incoming administration. There is 
a more confident feeling in the trade 
than has been noticeable for many years, 
and it is expected this feature alone will 
have an effect upon worsted yarn sales 
during the new year. 

It felt that manufacturers in all 
lines will have more confidence to 
operate ahead than if they were con- 
cerned about unfavorable tariff legisla- 
tion which might be enacted within the 
next year. There is nothing of this 
variety in prospect at the present time, 
manufacturers and spinners believing 
that any changes made will be toward 
greater protection for them rather than 
the reverse. Many believe this develop- 
ment of greater confidence in the trade 
will have a definite effect which may 
mean manufacturers will be willing to 
operate further ahead during the year 
than they did last, when many buyers 
were concerned with the prospects of a 
change in their business, if an unfavor- 
able administration had been placed in 
charge for the next four years. 


Wool Prices More Stable 


From the raw material standpoint 
there is also cause for optimism. World 
wool markets have become well stabil- 
ized during recent months and while 


is 


few are willing to predict any lower 
wool prices in the next few months, 
a majority in the trade feel current 
values will be fully maintained. A 
number are of the opinion slightly 
higher prices may be seen, especially for 
the medium grades, which are firm 
throughout the world. When manu- 
facturers and spinners believe wool is 
priced on a fair and sound basis the 
prospects for better business are brighter 
than when a serious drop in the raw ma- 
terial market is felt to be approaching, 
and for this reason spinners feel that 
the new year is commencing with more 
assurance than during years when lower 
wool prices were expected. 

To offset these bright features there is 
one unfavorable development spinners 
are concerned with and that has been 
the unseasonable weather in many sec- 
tions of the country during recent 
months. Warm weather prevented re- 
tailers in many instances from dispos- 
ing of their winter clothing and over- 
coats. Their inventories are larger at 
present for that reason and as a result 
their willingness to place new business 
in the next season’s lines has decreased 
in ratio to their inability to move their 
winter merchandise. A retailer having 
a large line of winter goods on his 
shelves is a poor prospect to sell ad- 
ditional clothing to, and for this reason 
retailers are hoping cold weather will 
come during the next few weeks when 
they would be able to move their stocks. 
When this takes place a freer movement 
of wool merchandise from spinner and 
manufacturer will be noted. 


Inventories Are Normal 


The new year is starting with small 
inventories, manufacturers and spinners 





abe 


having refused to accumulate large 
stocks as their inventories at the end 
of the year indicated and for this reason 
any improvement in demand from the 
retailer is quickly felt by the spinner. 
Small stocks held by manufacturers and 
the fact a majority have comparatively 
little yarn on contract, leads the trade to 
expect an improvement in demand early 
this year. The new season in men’ 
wear will get under way within the next 
few weeks and while initial business 
may not develop rapidly, this is ex- 
pected to result in an increase in orders 
on spinners’ books and in addition 
duplicate light-weight orders are antici- 
pated by spinners from manufacturers 
who receive last-minute goods orders as 
was the case during the latter part of 
the previous season. 

Another change that has taken place. 
resulting in the present year starting 
under more favorable auspices from a 
spinners’ standpoint, has been the de- 
velopment of a new selling policy 
among a large number of spinners. They 
have come to believe that to continue to 
take yarn orders that mean a loss to 
them is unwise, and the spinning trade 
is now willing to let business pass that 
does not show them a profit. This is 
another reason why leaders in the trade 
look for a more profitable year for spin- 
ners, believing fewer orders that show 
a profit will place them in a_ better 
position at the end of this year than 
had they followed their former policy 
of accepting no-profit orders simply to 
keep machinery running and_ their 
organizations intact. 

The final and to many the most im- 
portant reason why spinners are facing 
the next twelve months with more 
optimism is that they decided to join 
the Wool Institute. The decision of a 
majority of sales yarn spinners to join 
that co-operative organization is felt to 
be one of the most important steps ever 
taken by the spinning trade and while a 
great deal of work must be done before 
they will receive benefits from it, they 
believe results will be discernible before 
the present year closes. It is felt spin- 





(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday ) 


Bradford System 


2—12s, low com. anes <+33 +: 1.15 -1.20 
2-16, low com. (36—40s).. 1.20 -1.25 
2-20s to 2-248, low (445) . 1.25 -1.30 
2-20s to 2-26s, } bid. (46—48s) . . . 1.374-1. 424 
2-26s to 2-30s, ¢ bid. ee). 4 1.474-1.523 
2-30s to 2-328, } bld. S. A. (46s) 1.45 -1.50 
2-32s, } bld. (48-505) pees 1.573-1.623 
2-20s, # bid. (56s).. 1.65 -1.674 
yoy ee ere 1.70 -1.724 
2-368, # bid. (56s)... 1.773-1. 80 
2-32s, } bld. (60s) 1.75 -1.773 
2-368, 4 bld. (60s) 1.80 -1. 823 
2-40s, + bld. (60) 1.85 -—1. 874 


Worsted Yarn Quotations 


2-50s, high } bld. (64s) 2.05 -2.10 
2-50s, fine, (66—70s) .. 2.10 -2.15 
2-60s, fine, (70s). 2.60 -2.65 
French System 
20s, high, 4 bld. (50s) 1.524 
20s, # bid. (56s) . 1.65 -1.674 
26s, # bld. (56s) . 1.70 -1.724 
30s, } bid. (60s) 1.80 —1.82} 
30s, fine warp (66-—70s) 1. 873-1. 923 
40s, $ bid. (60—64s) . 1.90 -1.95 
50s, (66-70s) . 2.124-2.17}3 
60s, (70s) . 2.62 -2.72 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2—20s low, } bid. (44s). 1.25 -1.30 
2-188 to 2—20s, } bld. (50s) 1.474 
2-268, } bld. (50s).... ; 1.523 
2-39s, + bid. (50s)... ‘ 1.574 
2-20s, # bld. (56s) ; 1.623 
2-20s, } bld. (60s).... . 1.75- 1.80 
French Spun Merino White 
30s, 50-50 1.35 -1.374 
30s, 60—40 1.45 -1. 473 
30s, 70-30 1.55 -1.573 
30s, 80-20 1.65 -—1.67} 
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TOULSON YARNS, INC. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 
of Every Description 


CV 


Selling Agents 


N. B. KNEASS BROOKS 


185 Summer St. 303 Fifth Ave. 308 Chestnut St. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Telephone to the nearest office 
and one of our salesmen 


will call upon you promptly. 
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WORSTED YARNS — Continued 





ners will be able to obtain a picture of 
their business and its many problems, 
necessary to the proper and efficient 
operation of their affairs that has been 
unobtainable previously. With this in- 
formation it is expected that they will 
be enabled not only to conduct their 
business on a more profitable basis but 
at the same time to render more ade- 
quate service to their customers. Spin- 
ners feel that efficiencies expected to re- 
sult from their affiliation with the Wool 
Institute will permit them to stabilize 
their own business which in turn will be 
of inestimable value to manufacturers. 


Quotations Unchanged 


From this it should not be assumed 
the spinning trade is looking for a sud- 
den and drastic change in their affairs 
during the year but rather that con- 
servative improvement will be seen. In 
other words leaders feel that a start in 
the right direction has been made and 
this when considered along with other 
factors apparent as this year begins, 
gives them a more optimistic feeling 
than for several years. Spinners believe 
they have passed through the most diffi- 
cult period and from now on any change 
in their position will be for the better. 
That the market is on a sound founda- 
tion may be assumed from the price 
trend during the last six weeks, few 
changes of importance being made, al- 
though it has been known weaving yarn 
spinners in particular have not booked 
new business of importance and a num- 
ber of outerwear yarn spinners report 
the accumulation of slightly larger 
stocks during this period. It would have 
been natural to see a slight reduction in 
prices under these conditions, but this 
has not taken place. 





Spinning Activity Gains 





At High Point of the Year 


in November 


Boston.—Considerable business has 
been placed during the last few weeks, 
sufficient to keep the industry running 
somewhere near its current activity 
which in November was at the high 
point of the year. There is much talk of 
firmer prices which, however, does not 
prevent operators from shading values 
to close an order. The general margin 
of profit is unquestionably small. Raw 
material costs are against the spinner 
at this time with no sort of certainty that 
lower prices will be seen in the near 
future. 

Active worsted spindle hours for No- 
vember made a further gain of 5%, 
bringing November activity to 72.3%, 
the high point of the year. January 
opened with 66% sinking to 49.1% in 
August. Combining worsted spindle 
and comb activities and taking the com- 
bined average activity of 1926 as the 
base, the following comparison becomes 
possible: 





a cha a ira inane 100 
is i i Se ag aw le 101 
Se eee 88 
OS 2 ne ee 104 


It will be seen from the above showing 
that while the year 1928 is likely to run 
10% behind the years 1926 and 1927 
its closing months are on a rising scale 
which may extend into the early months 
of 1929. 

Demand for yarns in the Bradford 
district has eased off considerably and 
spinners for their part are placing 
orders for tops only in amounts to meet 
current needs. Considerable uncer- 
tainty exists regarding future of values 
in both markets. The yarn market 
favors the buyer both in merinos and 
crossbreds. Spinners continue to com- 
plain of inability to make prices on their 
products commensurate with the cost of 
production. American and Canadian 
buyers are showing more activity in the 
piece goods market, but exporters gen- 
erally are finding increased competition 
from Swedish-made fabrics. 


BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS 
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OR Siar icons s a wwe eh ean Ke ee eke 2 7} 
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Purdy Joins Duval Sales Force 


John Purdy, well known in the trade, 
having formerly been connected with 
G. F. Landman & Co., for a number 
of years, has become associated with 
Joseph E. Duval, 308 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, and will assist in covering 
the trade for that firm, starting Jan. 1, 
1929. Joseph E. Duval is sales repre- 
sentative for S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, 
Inc., Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co., 
and Joseph Randall & Bro., Inc. 


Wool Consumption Report 


for November, 1928 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces the fol- 
lowing statistics with regard to the con- 
sumption of wool, by manufacturers in 
the United States during the month of 
November, based on reports received 
from 480 manufacturers operating 540 
mills. 

The total quantity of wool entering 
into manufacture as reported by the 480 
manufacturers during November, 1928, 
reduced to a grease equivalent, was 
50,078,537 Ibs., as compared with 
51,477,103 lbs. reported by 486 manu- 
facturers for October, 1928, and 46,- 
321,945 lbs. reported by 507 manufac- 
turers for November, 1927. 

The monthly consumption of wool 
(Ibs.) in grease equivalent for manufac- 
turers reporting for 1928 was as 
follows: January, 45,087,427; February, 
48,323,520; March, 46,757,305; April, 
38,854,522; May, 43,911,051; June, 
41,282,089; July, 38,099,091; August, 
45,102,626: September, 43,492,494, and 
for October, 51,477,103 Ibs. 
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The total quantity of wool consumed 
during November, 1928, was 44,079,044 
Ibs., as compared with 44,683,656 Ibs. 
in October, 1928, and 40,400,436 Ibs. in 
November, 1927. The consumption 
shown for November, 1928, included 
36,700,487 lbs. in the grease; 5,309,961 
Ibs. of scoured wool; and 2,068,596 Ibs. 
of pulled wool. 


Deliveries 


Still Satisfactory 


Top 


New Business Rather Spotty—Fine 
Noils Uncertain—Larger 
Output 


Boston.—The wool top market was. 
very dull during the week. Amount of 
new business placed was negligible. De- 
liveries on old contracts are being made 
at a rapid pace. The industry has be- 
come somewhat irregular during the last 
week or two, but on the whole the 
sentiment of the market is hopeful. 
(Quotations were unchanged for Decem- 
ber, but the trend was upward in alk 
sorts except strictly fine tops. 

The market came to the end of the 
year on a much higher level for merino 
noils, but in the case of medium and 
crossbreds the net price change for the 
year was small. The market is hopeful 
of good business believing that the 
heavyweight season will open on a 
higher price level and that there will be 
a substantial call for all kinds of noils. 
Houses with noil stocks are preparing 
their inventory returns for the annual 
statement of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association. 

Output of noils, running largely to 
fine. continues good. It is more than 
likely that contracts for the first 
quarter of 1929 will be made upon a 
lower range of values. There is no rea- 
son to suppose that the mill call for noils 
will show any appreciable falling off 
during the early months of 1929 but sup- 
plies will be substantial and few dealers 
look for such high prices in 1929 on 
fine noils as were seen in 1928. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 


py eer $1.37—1.38 
Half-blood (60—62s)...............-. 1.35—1. 36 
High }# blood (58s)... ... Sita cena 1.29—1.30 
pa SS re 1. 25—1. 26 
Be Nisa kok dio ss os cineca 1.19—1.20 
jo CE | eer 1. 15—1.17 
NI le oo era vawes acon detaee CRm as 1.05 
WOME OI Mise Go cca cas as cine 1.00—1.02 
ST A lige oo ve vccsceaene 92— .93 
ae: PO, asc cs < oe ss Eee .89— .90 
PO OI ES i aio cc Sco cseeens .90— .91 
Noils—Boston 
RN DE I oe restr eid a. 8 gh vacate etek $0.95— .98 
OSS ee ere ee .90— .93 
ee ce dews 78— .80 
PAN I oo gcc ai barsvoie cw ae. wam 60— .65 
Ig 5555 0 6c ear eee es cea 5i— .60 
SE ahi aic's-6:aa dee eee 55— .58 
NITE es. 3 ghd wre x anatase .53— .55 
MOU i of ra yates ug avuce Ws a Rai ae ke wea .50— .53 
” Tops—Bradford. Eng. (Dec. 8) 

REIN CPG a vs ba ace caer 50d 
MINN 5: kale ar selaiel a,c o'yleiee wale 47d 
pe ES eee 45d 
Half-blood low (588) .............4.. 423d 
Three-eights blood (56s)............. 5d 
Quarter-blood (50s)..............4.. 284d 
Cross-bred (4646)........ccccccccccce 240 
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Celanese yarns, fabrics, and articles are made with synthetic products manufactured exclusively by the Celanese Corporation of America. 
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cross-dyeing advantages 
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CELANESE 


rRec.us. BRAND at. ose. 


YARNS 
offer unique 


Fabrics woven from Celanese brand yarns in conjunc- 
tion with any other yarn such as silk, cotton, wool, 
or rayon may actually be cross-dyed after weaving — 
thereby permitting production of grey‘ goods far in 
advance of the color vogue. 

This operation is possible because of the affinity of 
Celanese for special dyestuffs, which do not dye other 
textiles. Likewise, the dyestuffs used for other textiles 
do not dye Celanese. 

In this respect, and in many others—stylistic, prac- 
tical, and hygienic—Celanese is unique. 

The services of our weaving, knitting, sizing, and 
dyeing experts are always at your disposal, to show 


you how you can use Celanese brand yarns to your 
best advantage. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
15 East 26th Street, New York 


1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia :: 38 Chauncy Street, Boston 


1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. : : 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland 


Canada: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 
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RAYON AND SILK YARNS 


————— — —- 








Active Thrown Silk 
Selling Is Reported 


Holiday Slackening Less Than 
Usual, Factors Say—Crepes 
Favored 
There 
thrown silk 


was a fair demand for 
goods, especially trams 
and crepes, throughout the holiday 
period, factors reported. The call, 
of course, was light compared to the 
very active buying of mid-December as 
the holidays served to slacken the entire 
market. However, the lull was less 
pronounced than usyal. A number of 
the leading firms remarked a steady 
buying of the crepe yarns right through 
Christmas and into the current week; 
these orders were mostly small and for 
immediate delivery. 

Mill representatives said the month of 
December had been very satisfactory. 
Prices remained firm, with no immediate 
prospects of the much-discussed in- 
crease. The easing off in orders due to 
Christmas and New Year will continue 
through the coming week, it is believed; 
little real activity being looked for be- 
fore January. 14. 


Some spring buying was reported; a 


all 


few mills have written orders for 
March shipment. Generally, however, 
manufacturers are slow to purchase 


ahead. Most of the advance orders now 
being placed are for January delivery. 
Considerable of this demand is for 
broadsilk manufacture, especially for 
print goods, the popularity of prints 
having exhausted the stockrooms of 
numerous fabric mills. 


Viscose Process 


Fila- 
Denier ments ‘‘A’’ ‘‘B’’  ‘‘C’’ 
F pe. Oe a A adhe ec 
. 80 NO ee Oe ee eee ee oe 
100 18 $2.15 $2.00 $1.65 
100 res sen ein 3 
125 Ee Re 
125 50 SM a Bey: 
150 24 1.50 1.45 1.35 
150 Meine gens is bw se Spun 
150 Re Asti rt aati. 
RI i bo ree a Be kts 
170 36 
170 ee nt et eek 
200 ere 2S We 
200 OR Ae at cae = lt 
250 OR Sete. (oud Sea, eee 
300 40-44 1.30 1.28 iz 
oe 36-66 SORA © of iE es 
RO on acne ve, huevo min 
moe tee 3, .. S084 
zee tae eae 


Average thrown silk prices for the 
week follow : 
(60 day basis) 


Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins $6.65 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeips.. 6.35 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins 6.60 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins 6.35 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins.. 5 6.25 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins 5.35 
Tussah tram. 2 end on cops. Sa 2.33 
SPECIAL HOSIERY TRAMS 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX........ 7.05 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX 6.25 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX 6.00 
Hosiery tram, crack XX 5.90 
Hosiery tram, XX 5.85 


Busy Year-End for Spun Silk 


Numerous Orders for Spring 


Delivery Placed 


Active ordering for January, Febru- 
ary and March delivery featured the 
spun silk market, during the last week 
of the year. The anticipated holiday 
lull was much less pronounced than 
usual; orders shaded off, of course, be- 
cause buyers were more interested in 
inventory-taking than in placing orders 
for spring needs. However, factors 
reported a quiet, steady inflow of book- 
ings for the spring months. These 
orders were mostly from broadsilk mills 
and were understood to be a reflex of 
the big call for printed silks. All of the 
spring orders are said to have been 
taken at current prices. 

Spinners closed the year, full of con- 
fidence for January. Prices remained 
firm. Prices quoted at 2% 10 days net 
30, from the leading spinners are as 
follows: 
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Expect Larger Rayon 
Sales This Month 


Believe Many Knitters Have Yet 
to Cover First Quarter 
Needs 


PHILADELPHIA.—Although there has 
been no drastic change in demand for 
rayon in this market during the first 
week of the new year, there are indi- 
cations sales for this month will be 
larger than those for either November 
or December. <A _ large number ot 
knitters and weavers reduced the size 
of their purchases during the last two 
months of last year, feeling that there 
may be a lowering of prices or keeping 
commitments within a conservative level 
because of their desire to keep in- 
ventories low at the end of the fiscal 
year. 

Such manufacturers it is felt will come 
into the market during the month and 
place business cover .g a portion of 
their needs during .ne first quarter of 
this year. While a number of producers 
state they already have a fair amount of 
such business in hand others find that 
comparatively little business for the new 
vear has yet been placed. 

While trading during November and 
December was considerably under the 
best months of last year they repre- 
sented a fair demand for rayon and dur- 
ing December producers reported inter- 
est from their customers was larger than 
usually noted the last month of the vear. 
Total of sales for the last month was 





a $4.35 60/2... .. see. $4.70 small when compared with the most ac- 
PO/S. ses eee 55 62/1......... 3.60 tive months of last vear, which were 
Domestic Rayon Prices 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 
Nitro-Cellulose Process 
First Second Denier ‘‘A’’ ‘sR? “a” Denier ‘sar? “RB” “oO”? 
Qual. Qual. 35 
$3.50 $3.25 125 $1.75 $1.65 $1.45 
$2.55 ..... 50 2.75 2.50 140 1.60 1.50 1.40 
2.60 75 2.50 2.30 150 1.50 1.45 1.35 
ee a: |= Wh RA ae 160 1.45 1.40 1.30 
a Za Cuprammonium Process 
ee A, ) Denier Filaments Price | Denier Filaments Price 
1. 60 1.35 40 30 $4.50 150 112 $2.40 
1.75 1.35 60 45 3.33 | 180 135 2.30 
1.45 1.25 80 60 3.50 240 180 2.40 
1.50 1.25 100 75 3.43 300 225 2.45 
1.60-1.70 1.25-1. 30 120 90 2.90 | 
1.45 <2 
a a Acetate Process 
Shee Pes. me 3 Denier Price Denier Price 
1:25 1.20 45 $3.00 120 $2.30 
1.20 1295 55 3.00 150 1.90 
1.25 1.20 75 a9 200 1.90 
1.25 1.20 100 2.40 300 2.20 
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Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
HostERY MANUFACTURERS 


OUR own _ direct 
source of supply in 
Japan insures a uni- 
form quality of the 
very best grade of 
silk obtainable 


yse¥ STREET: PHy 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
267 Fifth Avenue 


JAPAN OFFICE 
Teisan Bldg., Yokohama 


CHATILLON 
Brand RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASIAM, Inc. Whitehall 


New York 8572-8389 








NATURAL and CONVERTED 
6 West IS% Street New 
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TEXTILE MILLS 


Our Department of Mill Properties 
acts as agent for the purchase and sale 
of complete textile plants in any part 
of the country, and for vacant plants 
suitable for textile mill purposes. 


| 
| 


To those who contemplate the pur- 
chase of textile mill units this Depart- 
ment can give a very complete survey of 
available properties. 


Mill owners who would be willing to 
entertain offers for their property can 
negotiate through us with the absolute 
assurance that no confidence will be 
violated. We are thoroughly accus- 
tomed to handling the largest as well as 
the smallest of mill transactions in a 
strictly private and confidential way. 


Address all such communications to 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
Dept. of Mill Properties 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St. New York 
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COPS CONES SPOOLS 
SKEINS 


NATURAL—DYED 


Baltic Yarn Company 
Converters of Rayon 


for every requirement 


80-82 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Algonquin 3977-3978 


Inquiries Solicited 


OMNI D 











worsteD a4 FRENCH SPUN YARNS 
For Knitting and Weaving | 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I. | 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York——Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 
C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adam St.; Boston and New England States— 
Messrs. H. W. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 High St., Boston; Los 
Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 







T . . Noil 
R AY Oo N ated - 


SPUNRAYARN 
ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City. 


Canadian Representatives: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 





RAYON AND SILK YARNS — Continued 





July, August and September with a 
number of producers, but the volume 
was larger than that sold during 
the corresponding months of the year 
previous. 

As the new year starts it is notice- 
able there is less talk of any change in 
prices in the near future. In this con- 
nection one of the leading concerns 
here states it is highly improbable that 
producers would make any change of 
this character in prices when many feel 
that domestic producers may ask for 
higher tariff. In other words this con- 
cern feels that in view of the possibility 
several may ask for higher tariff. This 
would make the possibility of any lower 
rayon prices at this time highly im- 
probable. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note many in the trade are 
pointing out that importers are able 
to bring yarns into this country at 
present which they are offering to the 
trade at 20c., in many instances, under 
figures being quoted for domestic. In 
view of this several here feel the new 
administration may be asked to change 
the rates and should this be done it is 
unlikely the same concerns would make 
any change in quotations, unless it would 
be to advance them. 


Will Double Consumption 


Sellers report an increasing interest 
in dull lustre yarns and those specializ- 
ing in this type state they are able to 
sell their production ahead notwithstand- 
ing the falling-off in demand during re- 
cent weeks. Knitters are also displaying 
more interest in the multi-filament 
rayons that are coming on the market 
and one concern here reports the de- 
velopment of a new 150 denier rayon 
that will have 30 filaments and yet have 
a better breaking strength than their 
150 denier having fewer filaments. The 
trade looks for further improvement 
along these lines during the present 
year and they feel more changes will 
take place in the near future in the way 
of increasing filaments and producing 
dull lustre yarns. Such developments 
are reasons why many knitters in this 
market are predicting they will more 
than double their 1928 consumption dur- 
ing the present year. 


January Silk Differentials 


Schedule for Trading Announced by 
Silk Exchange Committee 


The adjustment committee of the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange, Inc., last 
week fixed the new price differen- 
tials for January trading on the ex- 
change. The differentials between the 
basis grades and the premium and dis- 
count grades of raw silks which may be 
delivered against exchange contracts 
during the current month are as follows: 
5 Grade A: Price of basis grade plus 

Oc. 


Grade B: Price of basis grade plus 
30c. 

Grade C: Price of basis grade plus 
10c. 

Grade D: Basis grade. 

Grade E: Price of basis grade minus 
7c. 

Grade F: Price of basis grade minus 
12c. 

Grade W: Price of basis grade plus 
10c. 

Grade X: Price of basis grade plus 
5c. 

Grade Y: Price of basis grade plus 
10c. 

an Z: Price of basis grade plus 


+s 


High Price of Rayon 
Waste Called Harmful 


May Force Mills to Abandon Use 
of This Material, Some 
Factors Say 


Apprehension that the present acute 
shortage of rayon waste with its re- 
sultant high prices may eventually prove 
injurious to the industry, was voiced 
by several factors this week. These 
men pointed out that prices are rising 
so steadily that they are practically pro- 
hibitive for some firms. In the opinion 
of one spokesman, it is not unlikely 
that certain mills, now using rayon 
waste may decide to drop it, in view 
of the double problem now facing them 
—the difficulty of getting yarn, and the 
high prices. 

Prices showed little variation during 
the week. At the converters’ end, con- 
siderable activity was reported; several 
mills wrote a quantity of spring busi- 
ness, some taking orders into March. 
One firm was said to be booked to ca- 
pacity throughout the spring. 

In every instance where factors are 
asked to cite prices, now, they stipulate 
that no abstract figures can be given, 
as prices are being fixed independently 
on separate orders, due to the great dif- 
ficulty in getting waste. This point 
should be kept in mind, when reading 
the list of average prices each week. 

The following represents the average 
quotations for the last week of the year: 


Open bleached waste............ .38c. 
Open unbleached waste........... .33C. 
Bleached thread waste (mfrs.).... -32C. 
COIGEGE CETORG WASTE. 260. ccs cccee .143e. 
NCS a wie. k sede ke tie ba we -16c. 


Prices for converted rayon waste are 
as follows: 


STII 8g ce eice onic cle ene 
Unbleached tops 
Bleached noils 

NS Ee eee ee 
Unbleached garnets 
CEC IINQOE nck cles e'eecedees 
Unbleached garnets 
Clipped garnets 


oy 
o 
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Leigh Textile Co., Davol St., Fall 
River, Mass., has awarded contract to 
A. H. Leeming, 425 Bank St., Fall River, 
for extensive alterations at their plant. 
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Raw Silk Searce, 
Shortage Forecast 


Demand for 20/22s Exceeds Sup- 
plies, Factors Say—Report 
Japan Curtails Exports 


Holiday sales in the raw silk market 
were considerably above those of the 
same period last year, according to un- 
official estimates of leading firms. Dur- 
ing the current week, despite the inter- 
ruption of Tuesday, New Year’s Day, 
active buying was reported all along the 
line. The business was mostly for spot 
and January delivery. In the opinion 
of raw silk factors, both throwsters and 
spinners are still low on stocks. A sim- 
ilar condition is understood to prevail 
among fabric and hosiery mills, and the 
raw silk trade is looking for a renewal 
of real buying the latter part of this 
month, when, the factors say, the mills 
will be obliged to stock up to meet 
spring requirements. 

Several firms reported a pronounced 
shortage of 20/22s, two firms at least 
being obliged to turn down orders for 
lack of raw materials. There are com- 
plaints of a shortage of all Japanese 
silks. It is asserted that Japan has cur- 
tailed her exports during the last few 
months, with the result that local sup- 
plies are becoming limited. Comment- 
ing on this situation, the spokesman for 
an important raw silk house said he 
thought the year 1929 would see an in- 
creasing shortage of raw silk. The 
growth of imports from Japan is con- 
siderably below the growth in consump- 
tion, he asserted, and he thought that 
this situation would develop a seller’s 
market in raws which would grow more 
pronounced during the next six months. 
Judging by present figures, this factor 
added, the supply of silk surplus on 
hand in the United States in June, 1929, 
will be considerably less than last year. 

The average prices this week are as 
follows: 


(60 day vasis) 


Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15.. 5.50 
Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15. 5.30 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15.... 5.20 
Japan filature, ae B15. ee 5.123 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15.. 5.073 
, ee” es 5.05 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16. 4.35 
Canton filature, new style 20/22.......... 4.15 
Tussah filature, MN a os: a'es wane 2.00 
Graal 2 (iaiow) FO/22... . 5 cc ceces 5.30 
eee © Op > ee 5.30 
Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22................. 5.25 
Se. erties 1 Wmste) 20/22... cc ccccccenc’e a. 22 
CUE CROW) BT EBs oo cc ciiceccc aes 5.20 
COMOEE CWW MOE) BO Bbesc no oc cccccsacens 5.20 


Prices on the National Raw Silk Ex- 
change were as follows: 


Close For the week Close Net 

Month Dec. 26 High Low Dec. 31 Chg. 
December..5.10 nom. 5.10 5.03 ; ae 
January.. 5.11 5.01 4.@3 5.06 —.05 
February 5.09 5.09 5.05 Do n0 0 ate 
March... 5.08 5.08 5.06 Dex s a 
April.. 5.08 5.08 5.05 SOP Gaia éa 
ee. cs Os 5.08 5.08 5.05 Mh scat 
Ma: a a .08 5.08 5.05 tk ae 
TO is 6 cic ais 5.08 5.08 5.04 5.06 —.02 
Ateums.....  .. 5.05 5.04 SiG acéan 
Dec. 26 to Dec. 31—Total contracts, 190; tota! 


number of bales, 950; 


total approximate value, 
$631,750. 


For additional rayon news see page 127 
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A Complete Service 


for the 


Textile Industry 
in Canada 


UR long experience in serving the Canadian 
textile industry in all its branches—mill 
construction, equipment and supply—is avail- 
able to those now engaged in Canadian textile 
manufacture and to those who contemplate the 
establishment of a plant anywhere in Canada. 


Mill Engineering, Mill Construction, Textile 
Machinery, Knitting Machinery, Water Recli- 
Jication, Aur Conditioning Equipment, Knitting 
‘and Weaving Yarns, Raw Silk, Raw Cotton 


W. J. Westaway Company 
LIMITED 
HAMILTON, CANADA 
Head Office and Demonstrating Department: 


The Westaway Building., Main and McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 
Montreal Office: M.L.C. Building 





WEIMAR BROTHERS 
U. S. BINDING 


We makea Specialty of Binding Nand Narrow Fabrics. 
TRADE MARK 
Manufacturers of 


Tapes, Bindings and Narrow Fabrics 


2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


IT FITS ANY BOBBIN 
No matter what style bobbin you use, 
the regular kind or automatic—our 
bobbin holder fits perfectly. We spe- 


cialize on the Combination Holder for 
both kinds. Write. 














Tentering and 
Drying Machines 


See Also —— ( 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— / | ' 


For All Classes of 
WOOLENS and WORSTEDS 


Also Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 
Washers and Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 


THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 


FOR 


W ooLen 
MiaAcuiInNery 


WRITE FOR 


VIOLET CATALOG gmitittom 
——CATALOG— 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. manciester conn 


THE “MURDOCK” 


Keep Your Setniine Salty equipped with 
the 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 


in the perfection of your goods 


MURDOCK & GEB CO. 





RONEY & RAE, Woonsocket, R. I. 


3ORDON BROTHERS, INC. 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 
Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 
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Franklin, Mass. 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


and MERINO YARNS 


FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty. Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 











WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 








Substitute Outlook 
Considered Hopeful 


Year Opens With the Edge Off 
Prices All Around But No 


Weakness Anywhere 


Boston. 

Boston.—The substitute market at 
this time shows little fundamental dif- 
ference from a year ago when mill in- 
terest in recovered wools was sluggish 
and manufacturers buying sparingly but 
showing a fair interest in various high 
grade rags and clips imported from 
abroad. New business is not arriving 
in any large volume. There is nothing 
abnormal about this situation. The 
inventory season is never a period of 
buying activity. The rag market is 
generally quieter. The edge is off high 
asking prices whether for mixed or 
graded materials. At the turn of the 
vear a larger demand is likely to restore 
values on most scrts. 

Imports of woolen rags into New 
York for October totaled 878,000 Ib. of 
which amount 764,000 Ib. came from 
England at 24$c. Boston imports for 


(Continued on page 141) 





































Fine delaine.................. $0.453-$0. 
Fine clothing.......... ‘ 38 - 
SS SOR re ee a 51 - 
NES siz. ow ek weenie cae. ve Re 55 - 
MOE Is yo me aE Ss ce aoa .54- 
California 
(Seoured Basis) 
Morthees. 12-0... s.c0 a cies 1.07- 1. 
Southern, 12 mo............... .95 - 
Texas 
(Scoured Basis) 
a Pe Win Oe ce eee ee 110-1 
EN ee care ion 1.00 - | 
Fall. . be ghia ghia aetoe ts .93 - 
Pulled—FEastern 
(Scoured Basis) 
eee ; Sie teteanat Oe 
A-Super eee mabe -ttase Mee 
Pe ree .93 - 
ON ciodais Gop mate aks . 86 - 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 
OB ee sa sso c sos ceaeel 1.12 - 1 
tania fee § bids. ..6- 6660.08 1.10- 1. 
Fine and fine medium......... 1.06 - I. 
RE ER PO ae ae 1.05 - 1 
Eo & Arve sale San Cd we .98 - | 
Mohair—Domestic 
ee GE. nna crn eecke se 55 - 
ee eee ere eee oe < 
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Good Outlook for Wool Sales 


Steady Clearance of 1928 Clip 
Anticipated — Imports Slump 


Boston. 
HE outlook for the disposal of re- 


maining stocks of 1928 domestic 
clip is considered good. As to the 1929 
clip, little has been done, but in a few 
cases in which growers have been tested 
out unreasonably high prices have been 
mentioned. Growers apparently are ex- 
pecting a higher tariff and with this in 
mind are unlikely to sell anything on the 
sheep’s back anywhere near prices paid 
at the opening of the 1928 season. 

Fine wools constitute the bulk of the 
offerings and in the 4 blood there con- 
tinues a good demand though restricted 
at the moment by conditions usually 
prevailing at the end of the year. Some 
houses are inclined to hold their choice 
territory wools in reserve while other 
houses have made a good clearance. The 
actual situation will be unknown until 
the wool trade inventory is disclosed. 
The market is in a sound condition and 
not a few believe that the stage is all set 
for a strong to advancing market during 
the early part of 1929. 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday ) 


WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 


Turkey fair, average. 47 - .52 
Cape firsts. .48- .50 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 

Scoured basis— 

Canadian: 

Alberta F & F medium .. 1.06 - 1.08 
Cape: Nominal 
Super 12 months.......... ee 
Super 10-12 months .90 - .92 

Australian: Nominal 
re Shara tas ahd ioee = hE 
en. s. ss 90 - .92 
58-60s..... .80- .82 

Grease Basis 

Montevideo: Nominal 
58-60s.. ; Ben ee oer etn .47 . 48 
NG ake cates -46- .47 
OWE se : 45 46 

Buenos Aires: Nominal 
4s, 40-44s 33 - 34 
5s, 36-—40s wan on 

Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 

China: Combing No. | $0.28 -$0.29 
China Filling Fleece .25- .26 
Szechuen ass’t ; .27 - .28 

Cordova...... 25- .26 

Scotch black face a= 26 

East India: Kandahar .38- .40 

Vican’r... 41 - .43 

Jom... .42- .44 

Aleppo...... 38 - ,39 
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During the past four or five years 
the arrivals of domestic wool into this 
city have shown a strongly upward 
trend, while conversely imports exhibit 
a marked decline. There is little doubt 
but that the high tariff accounts for the 
declining trend in imports and by the 
same sign business in domestic wools 
has been on an increasing scale. Ap 
proximate receipts and imports into Bos- 
ton for the past four years are shown 
herewith : 


Foreign Domestic Total 
1928 90,000,000 210,000,000 300,000,000 
1927 122,000,000 217,000,000 339,000,000 
1926 171,040,000 170,000,000 341,000,000 
1925 162,000,000 134,000,000 296,000,000 


[t is believed that the new fall season 
will be moderately active with higher 
prices named at the outset on the fabrics 
shown. Such advances are not likely to 


hamper the clothing trade, it is said. 
The raw material cost on most lines will 
be higher than a year ago, wools, tops, 


all 


mill wastes and_ substitutes are 


SUBSTITUTES 


Wool Waste 
Lap— 
Fine white. ..” $1.23 -$1.26 
Fine colored * 1.07 -= 1.10 
Thread White Worsted 
WO cass 90 - .93 
3 blood.... 83 - .85 
? blood... Fe =e 
4 blood... 63 - .65 
Thread Colored Worsted— 
Fine two-ply. ala 48 - 52 
4 blood, two-ply, ; 40 - .43 
# blood, two-ply _ ane ae 
+ blood, two -ply * es 36 
Card— 
Fine white S3:= 37 
Medium white 35 .37 
Old Woolen Rags 
(Graded for Mfrs.) 
Merinos— 
Coarse light. . . $0.074 $0.08 
Fine dark... : . 063 .07 
Fine light... -19- .20 
Serges— 
Blue .094- 10 
Black .994- 10 
Red. -15- 16 
Knit— 
White. 44-45 
ae 19- .20 
Light hoods .24- .25 
Worsteds— 
Light... .07}-— .08 
Blue... .094- .10 
Black 1W- 11 
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ROLLER CALF 


A Purely Vegetable Tanned Product 
for the Textile Trade 

bringing out the many natural qualities 
that tend to make Calf Skin the Ideal 
Roll cover. 
Superior in texture and finish. 
Long wear and satisfaction assured. 
We have had over 60 years’ experience 
in tanning fine leathers. 


R. NEUMANN @& CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representatives for the South 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 


101 Augusta St. Greenville, S. C. 


HOW MANY TIMES? 


OW many times has a friend of yours opened 
a conversation by saying ‘Did you see what 
TreExTILE Wor LD said recently about—” 


And when you got back to the mill and tried to find 
the copy containing that item or article it was 
missing ? 


And because you couldn’t find the issue you lost out 
on some real worthwhile information— 


Why don’t you make sure of always having your 
own private copy of TexTite Woritp? Why not 
subscribe and have the copies come to your home 
where you not only may read them at your leisure 
but also keep them as a ready reference library on 
all textile matters ? 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


rEXTILE WORLD 
renth Ave. at 36th St 
New York, N. Y 
Gentlemen: 

Send me the next 26 issues 
sddressed as below. Remittance of Two (| 
ment is enclosed 


Nan 
|} $treet 
| City 


State ; ie : ; Position 
Eey-HMT 
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of TEXTILE WORLD to my home 
2) Dollars in full pay- 
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UNITED WOOL DYEING 
& FINISHING COMPANY 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


| PILE FABRICS [7 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, 
Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 
Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 
and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 
and multiple. 


WINDING? 


Telephone SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Trenton, N. J.,7-4308 Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


WASTE CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING PICKING CARDING 
GARNETTING ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘Enterprise Garnetting Co. 


Custom Picking and Garnetting 


Specialty of fine worsted threads and clips. 
Our work fully guaranteed. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Telephone Woonsocket 2573 Established 1918 
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higher-priced than they were a year ago 
and while fine domestic wools may have 
difficulty in making any further advance, 
medium wools by reason of shortage will 
probably go higher. There are substan- 
tial stocks of fine wools available. The 
price level for these wools is moderately 
firm but is not being tested to any extent 
at this time inasmuch as the mills are 
doing very little additional purchasing. 
The next goods season usually makes a 
larger demand upon medium than for 
fine wools. If this should turn out to be 
the case then the small stocks of medium 
wools are in for a rise and conversely it 
may be difficult for holders of fine wools 
to maintain an even balance. 


Will Contracting 
Cause Advances? 


Local Wool Dealers Operating 
in Colorado Place First 
Contracts This Year 


PHILADELPHIA.—Although the first 
week in the new year did not witness 
any decided change in the market the 
trade is looking for expanding interest 
from manufacturers and spinners later 
in the month and indications are prices 
will either hold at their present level 
or advance during the next few weeks. 
Spinners in this section have no large 
quantities on hand and as they receive 
new business it is necessary for them 
to cover in the raw material market. 
For this reason dealers look for a 
larger demand as it is apparent manu- 
facturers and spinners will be more in- 
clined to buy than they were just pre- 
vious to taking inventories last month. 
From the seller’s standpoint the out- 
‘standing feature of the market during 
recent weeks has been the firmness of 
prices notwithstanding the lack of im- 
portant interest from manufacturers. 


Contracting Has Started 


While the opinion in the trade 
is that contracting in the West will 
be less active this year than last, this 
instance is important in that it shows 
several houses here have confidence 
prices will increase further during the 
next few months to permit them to 
make a profit on these contracts, placed 
on a price basis that would permit them 
to do no more than break even based 
on current selling prices of similar 
wools. It has also been reported con- 
tracting in the western section of 
Colorado has been completed for wools 
priced between 35c and 38c. The fact 
few dealers made money on their ter- 
ritory contracts during the last year 
leads many to predict contracting in 
those sections during the early months 
of this year will be less active than a 
year ago. There are others in the 
trade who believe that quiet contracting 
has already been done by several local 
houses, indicating that they look for 
considerably higher prices before the 





new clip comes into eastern markets. 

The brightest feature continues to be 
the active interest in carpet wools which 
are being taken by spinners in impor- 
tant-sized amounts for delivery as 
quickly as possible. Dealers believe ac- 
tivity in these sorts will continue good 
until the opening of the next season at 
least and due to the absence of large 
stocks in dealers’ hands they feel cur- 
rent prices will be bettered within the 
next month. Primary markets are 
strong and stocks abroad have been 
well cleaned up, foreign countries such 
as Germany being willing to pay pro- 
portionately higher prices than Amer- 
ican buyers. Sales during the month 
of December were as large as for any 
month during the last year and indica- 
tions are January will equal that total 


Carpet Wools Strong 


While there have been few changes 
in quotations during the week it is 
noticeable sales are being made on the 
higher side of the quotation range and 
as stocks are further reduced dealers 
are endeavoring to obtain more for re- 
maining lots. New clip of Cordova 
wools will be placed upon the market 
within the next few weeks and prices 
asked for the new wools_ will be 
watched by the trade to give an indica- 
tion of the future trend, stocks of the 
old clip having been well cleaned up so 
far as local dealers are concerned. 
The Continent has been consuming 
large quantities of all kinds of carpet 
wools during the last year and* they 
have been willing to pay prices Amer- 
ican dealers have been unwilling to 
meet. That is one reason why stocks 
here have become subnormal. 

Other wools show a firm trend not- 
withstanding the lack of large demand 
during recent weeks and as the trade 
is looking for an expansion in interest 
within a short time they feel prices 
will become firmer rather than any 
lower. In other words if prices were 
going lower they believe this would 
have occurred during the last three 
weeks when sales were difficult to close. 


Substitute Outlook 
(Continued from page 139) 





the month totaled 680,000 Ib., of which 
amount 558,000 lb. came from England 
at an average price of 3lc. 

Business is slow in wool wastes. 
Prices are somewhat nominal. There 
is not enough mill buying to establish 
firm values. General opinion expects 
higher Fall fabric prices and although 
this may not help the price situation in 
wastes to the extent of providing a basis 
for a return to 1928 peak prices it will 
at least maintain values at or near cur- 
rent average level. Threads show 
steady consuming demand. Lap wastes 
are firm whether white or colored. 

The general price level is unchanged. 
Concessions are difficult to obtain from 
the larger houses. 
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Expectant Wool Market 


Medium Wools in a Strong Position 
Open Year Firmly 

Boston.—The wool market is quiet. 
During the year 1928 there was appar- 
ently sufficient fine wool to meet all 
consumers’ demands and while prices 
were very generally maintained the year 
closed with fine wools on a slightly 
lower basis than at the opening of 
the year. Medium domestic wools 
on the other hand were in short supply 
throughout the year and as a conse- 
quence there was a steadily rising price 
trend with the year closing practically 
at the top. The table herewith shows 
the approximate situation: 


Ohio Territory 
Medium F. & F. Medium 
January 49e. $1.08 
December 554c. 1.06 


Transactions in wool are on a small 
scale. Most of the houses are engaged 
in inventory work and at the end of 
next week there will be issued an 
annual inventory covering holdings of 
the members of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association of foreign and domestic 
wools, tops and noils. Mill buying at 
this time is chiefly in small lots for 
immediate use. 

Demand for wools for the woolen 
branch is very spotty but carbonized 
fine wool is in steady demand and there 
would be larger sales of medium scoured 
and carbonized wool if such were avail- 
able in sizable quantities. The medium 
pulled wools are very firm. Carpet 
wools are not in call at this time. 
Mohair is also quiet. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia, and New York for the week 
ended Dec. 29, based upon data compiled 
by the Market News Service of Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 
Dec. 29 1928 1927 
Domestic....... 390,000 210,012,000 215,700,000 
Foreign........ 1,614,000 88,923,000 119,786,000 
SOM 66a: 2,004,000 298,935,000 335,486,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Boston......... 1,614,000 88,923,000 119,786,000 
Philadelphia.... 1,280,000 72,531,000 77,293,000 
New York...... 1,481,000 67,183,000 58,555,000 

SO 23 pies 4,375,000 228,647,000 255,634,000 


Wool Trade Notes 


Vaughan Jealous has severed his con- 
nection with Francis Willey & Co., Inc., 
and will later in the month sail for 
England. On his return he will com- 
mence business for himself. 

Stanley H. Sinton retired from mem- 
bership in the firm of J. Koshland & Co. 
Dec. 31 and will sometime during the 
year go to California and remain per- 
manently in that section of the country. 

C. Phillips Purdy, associated for the 
past ten years with O. N. Purdy, Jr., 
resigned Jan. 1 and will become as- 
sociated with Prouvost Lefebre & Co., 
Inc., the well-known topmakers and 
wool importers. 
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NATIONAL | 
CARBANTHRENE DYES 


represent that class of 
Vat Dyes excelling all 
others in fastness. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Try this quicker way 
of cleaning up the mill 


OR every mill cleaning operation—keeping 

floors clean and non-slippery, washing 
down walls and woodwork, making windows 
bright and clear, maintaining machinery and 
equipment in the best possible condition—use 
Oakite materials and methods. 


Because Oakite cleans rapidly, thoroughly 
and with amazingly little effort. And Oakite is 
safe to use. It will not burn or explode. Con- 
tains no soap or soap powders to leave dirt 
collecting films. Will not harm finely finished 
surfaces. 


One of our Service Men is near you. He can 
show you new, time-saving methods that will 
cut down your cleaning expense. Just drop us 
a line and he will call. No obligation. 


Manufactured only by 
VAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


albany, N. Y.; Allentown, Pa.; *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa.; Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Ala.; *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, N. Y.; Buffalo, *Camden, N. J.; Canton, 
©.; Charlotte, N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, 
‘Columbus, O.; *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O.; Decatur, LUl.; *Denver, 
*Des Moines, *Detroit, Erie, Pa.; Fail River, Mass.; Flint, Mich.; 
Fresno, Cal.; *Grand Rapids, Mich.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Hartford, *Hous- 
ton, Texas; *Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla.; Kansas City, Mo.; *Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Ky.; Madison, Wis.; *Memphis, Tetin.; *Mil 
waukee, *Minneapolis, *Moline, Ill.; *Montreal, Newark, N. J.; 
Newburgh, N. Y.; New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal. ; 
*Omaha, Neb.; Oshkosh, Wis.; *Philadelphia, Phoenix, Ariz. ; 
*Pittsburgh, Pleasantville, N. Y.; Portland, ‘Me.; *Port- 
land, Ore.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Providence, Reading, 
Pa.; Richmond, Va.; *Rochester, N. Y.; Rockfard, 
Ill.; *Rock Island, Sacramento, Cal.; *San Fran 
cisco, *Seattle, *St. Louis, *St. Paul, South 
Bend, Ind.; Springfield, Mass.; Syracuse, 
N. = *Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, 
*Tulsa, Okla.; Utica, N. Y.; *Vancou 
ver, B C.; Waterbury, Conn.; 
Wichita Kan.; Williamsport, 
Pa.; Worcester, Mass. 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 








Now Manufacturing 
Formic Acid 


The Victor Chemical Works, Chica- 
go, are now permanently engaged in the 
manufacture of 90% formic acid. 
They state that this is the first formic 
acid manufactured in the United States 
since 1923. The company will carry 
eastern stocks. 


New Pontacyl Blue Placed on 
Market 


The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. are placing 
on the market an acid blue under the 
name of Pontacyl Fast Blue GR Con- 
centrated, which is similar in properties 
to Pontacyl Fast Blue 5R Concentrated 
but considerably greener in shade. 

On wool this new product, the com- 
pany says, shows excellent fastness to 
acid and water spotting, carbonizing, 
rubbing and ironing and good fastness 
to light, alkalies, perspiration and water. 
It is soluble and exhausts well and can, 





therefore, be used for machine dyeing. 

“After-treatment with chrome,” says 
the company, ‘‘affects the shade only 
slightly and the color can, therefore, be 
used in combination with chrome colors 
dyed by the usual three methods. 

‘*Pontacyl Fast Blue GR Concentrated 
is suitable for both pure and tin-weighted 
silk, on which it shows good tinctorial 
power and good resistance to washing, 
water, alkalies, acids, rubbing and hot 
pressing. It is also suitable for printing 
these two fibers but is not recommended 
for printing wool. It does not discharge 
to a white with Sulfoxite C. 

“As it dves well from a neutral bath 


it should 


be used for shading cotton- 
wool unions. It is also suitable for 


gloria as the silk and wool are dyed to 
an equal depth. Celanese, cotton and 
rayon effect threads are left practically 
unstained.” 


Albertsville, Ala., and Boaz, Ala., are 
completing two cotton mills and within 
60 days they should be in operation. 


Will give employment to 600 or 700 men 
and women. 


A Market for Dyes 


Polish Textile Growth Promotes 


Demand 


Poland is becoming an increasingly 
favorable market for dyestuffs, it is re- 
ported by the Chemical Division of the 
Department of Commerce. The rapid 
strides being made by the Polish textile 
industry have created a demand which 
not satisfied by internal production 
although the Polish dye manufacturers 
have successfully formed a cartel for 
the expansion of their interests. The 
excess is made up by large imports from 
Italy, Switzerland, and especially Ger- 
many. Within the last few months, the 
United States has gained some of the 
business. A dispatch from Commercial 
\ttache Clayton Lane at Warsaw out- 
lines the situation as follows: 

The annual consumption of dyestuffs 
in Poland is estimated at 2,500 tons of 
normal concentration which would equal 
approximately 1,250 tons of dyestuffs of 


iS 





highly concentrated export type. 
Miscellaneous Chemicals Natural Dyes and Tannins ~_— ve ‘ontinued ym 
nge, Congo........ Sad ‘ 

Aluminum sulp. com... 1.40 — 1.60 Fustic: crystals. . O= 22 Guan Fast s. : cae bee, es 

Alum, ammonia eee .034-— .03} Liquid, 51 deg. 08 —- 10 Red, Fast F.... 80 - .90 
Iron free........ 2.00 -— 2.05 Hematine, crystals... 14 - 18 Red, Congo... .40 - .50 
Potash, lump.. 03 -— .034 Hypernic ext.—51 deg Ae 5D Benzo purpurine, 4 B .40- .60 

Ammoniac, sal. white gr., dom.. 043- .05 Indigo—Madras.... . 1.30- Scarlet, 4 BA.. Se nas 

Bleach powder, ~~ 100 Ib. Logwood extract, lq. 51 deg 07 -—  .08} Scarlet, 4 BS... 1.45 - oa 
works....... cd, 2ea~ 2360 Osage orange, extract, 5! deg 07 - 073 Searlet, Diamine B. iGo ec 

Blue Stone. . .053- .06 Quercitron extract, 51 deg..... 053- 06 Violet N. 1.10 — 1.20 

Chlorine, liq. cylinders ; .044-— .08) Sumac, ext. dom., ref., 51 deg. 053-- .064 Yellow chrysophenine. .50 — 1.50 
PMNS. dics 's 6 xin ‘ .03 — .04} Extract, stainless. : 10- .11 

Copperas, ton... . .. 13.00 -18.00 Tannic acid, tech 22 - 40 Developing Colors 

Epsom salts, 100 Ib. at. eo oo ; Black, BH.....:........ -40- .60 

Glauber salts, 100 Ib 75 — 1.15 Dyestuffs and Intermediaries Orange, developed.. 2.50 -...... 

Hydrosulphite cone. ‘ae sae Alpt hyl 32 34 Primuline. 1.00 ~ 1.15 

Lead—Brown acetate. 12 - 123 ‘4 Flin a 1ylamine. .. 15 e : Red, Dev. 7 BL. 2.50 - = 

Li wnite (orystale) 13-114 — * - - Scarlet, Dev. 2.50 - 

aime, acetate, 100 | . oo ee & Eel en a ° 9.9 2 8 e195 2 Ss ylors— 

Potassium—bichromate. .083— .09 Beta naphthol sublimed. “2 i 60 ulphur eteon 

Technical 22- .24 Black - 20 31 
Permangan, tech a= ~<e eee tte Blue, navy 50 - 60 
ae - ee. Pare a s 27 - 28 ue, Nav} ; 

Sodium acetate... . 054 . 06 Pp. Seale 55 Brown 37 — .60 
Bichromate 07 - 07} eranitraniline. _ Green 85 - 1.50 
ens 35% wy 1 ee Oils ae en Yellow .45 — 1.40 
Phosphate. . -03}- 04" Castor oi, No. 3.... - 12}- 133 Basic Colors 
Prussiate, yellow wwe 12 Olive oul, denatured, gal. 1.35 - 1.506 Auramine....... -90 — 1.30 
Sulphide, 60% fused. . .033— .04 ee 103-. Bismark brown... -50- .60 

30% crystals... 02}- .02§ Red oil, Ib. 09 — | 104 Chrysoidine.. . . - 40 -  .65 

Tin—crystals ‘Se Stearic acid double pressed. 18 - .18}3 Fuschine crystals ; 1.50 — 1.75 
Bichloride, 50 deg. -154- Turkey red oil, 50%. 09- (11 Malachite green. .. 1.35 -...... 

. Oxide, bbls. .54 - Pine oil, gal... . 65 - oer = ‘ n . = 

Zine dust. .. .09- .11 NACURY! VIOIOL..... -- es as 

Adhesive and Sizing Materials eee B, excone...... +¢ ’ +3 
Acids Dextrine-potato 08-09 ae ee eer 
é C poem 

Acetic, 28% per 100 Ib........ 3.63 - 3.88 Corn, bags 100 Ib 4.77 - 4.97 ‘Naphthol blue blk 47- .60 
“rahe ® vi Gum, British, 100 Ib. 5.02 — 5.22 aph . ‘ . ’ 

Citric crystals........... co . 46 47 hl black, 4 B. 50 - .55 

Sago flour. . 043-053 Napthlamine blac . 50 ‘ 

i eo ll - 12 , Alkali bl 3.25 — 3.50 

Lactic, 22% 05 — '06} Starch, corn, 100 Ib. 4.12 — 4.32 aikals Diue. . . 

4zactic, (a . . ‘4 Potato me... 063 Soluble blue. ae 3.00 — 3.75 

Muriatic, 18 deg. per 100 Ib. in cee : : Patent blue A 2.50 —- 
tank cars. 1.00 - Rice. . > te . pennapele a 6. .%. 

SMB eae Nein 53 3 Boca e F ' ow a ps: 

Nitric, 36@42deg. per 100ib.. 5.00 - 6.75 ,, Wheat 6y- .10 Guinea green 1.00 - 2.20 

a ee ee vw oe Tapioca flour. ae - .033-— .054 Waist aoue g i ‘ "94 — 1.70 

Sulphuric, 66 deg. per ton in Coal Tar Dves Orange II xe ae, 
tank cars. : 15.50 — oe a ap Tieden. .80- .90 

Re err nae . ae Direct Colors- eee * SRS, ‘is - 190 

Black (H-acid) .28 - 52 Fast red A...... .50- .65 
Alkalies a oe ‘ a = = Azo yellow............... 1.35 — 1.40 
ue sky, orc dinary. ; - es a iwe 1.40 - wad 

Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg.. 024-034 Blue Sky, FF.. 60 — 1.20 F. light yellow, 2 : 

Potash, caroonate, 80-85% 05}- 064 Blue, Fast RL / 1.90 - Chrome Colors— 

Caustic, 88-92%... . 07i- 07} Blue, Solamine / 2100 - Alis, black B.. . 1.60 -...... 

Soda ash, 58% light.... 1.37 — 2.44 Brown, C.... 40 -— .60 Chrome blue black 45 -...... 
Contract, 100 Ib... .. 1.32 - 1.55 Brown, M we 18 Chrome brown -60 - 1.80 
Bicarb. per 100 Ib.. 2500 - 2.50 Brown, Congo G 85 — Chrome green 75 - 1.50 
Caustic, 767% per 100 Ib 4.15 — 4.30 Brown, Congo R 80 Chrome yellow 45 - 1.10 
Contract, 100 It te 3.30 - i Green, B.. 60 - .90 Indigo— 
ee  ) ae 1.00 - 1.25 Green, G 65 - .90 Synthetic 20% paste 8 oan 
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HABERLAND MIG. © 


ALLW OOD, PASSAIC,NJI 






RUINS 


30 BAY STATE RD. 
PHONE BACK-BAY 4500 


CHARLOTTENC. 


129 


Superior Results 


are always obtained by the use of the 


These alkalies are perfectly soluble and} 
free rinsing. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY | 


Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


Ask your 

supply man 

for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


FLETCHER 
EXTRACTORS 


HE list of mills using 

Fletcher Equipment 
reads like a Blue Book 
of the Textile Industry. 
Such approval must be 
warranted. 











— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


et 


FORMERLY SCHAUM & UHLINGER 


PHILADELPHIA,PA. 
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VESTER TART EAT 
AERO BRAND 


AMMONIA 


Produced synthetically from our 
own Cyanamid, the oldest com- 
mercially successful process for 
nitrogen fixation. 


ANHYDROUS — Exceptionally 
pure, dry, uniform, conforming 
to rigid quality specifications. 
Shipped in regulation cylinders 
in 50, 100, and 150-lb. sizes. 


AQUA—Water white, of high 
purity, absolutely free from coal 
tar impurities. Standard 26° 
Baume (29.4% actual ammonia) 
and other desirable concentra- 


tions. Shipped in tank cars or 
drums. 
For full particulars write (or phone 
VANderbilt 4300), Textile Chemicals 
Division 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 


panitiniathdelinenttniathtenatainentiniaeninememeeieRmEE Eee meee 
ELLZZAAAAA ANZ AAAMSWYZ77 ANSTO 77 TP 


Established 1870 


John Heathcote & Son 


INC. 
Providence, R. |. 


TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, 
Plushes, Pile Fabrics, Etc. 


UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL | 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


—— See Also—— 
CON: EXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER | 
SILK FOLDERS BAG FOLDERS 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 55 


ELLIOT & HALL 


5414 HERMON St. Worcester, Mass. 













Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 
25 Walker Street, New York City 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 





DYES AND CHEMICALS — Continued 





Poland’s imports of dyestuffs average 
500-600 tons of highly concentrated 
types per year. Domestic production is 
almost entirely limited to dark dyes 
(black, dark blue and brown). Accord- 
ing to types, imports of dyes into Poland 
are subdivided as follows: Sulphur dyes, 
10% of the total; direct dyes, 45% ; 
wool black, 10%; lake dyes, 15%; 
basic dyes, 2%; other dyes, 17%. 
Imports of synthetic, alizarine and 
aniline dyes into Poland during the first 
six months of the current year 
amounted to 271 tons, and of organic 
coloring compounds not separately des- 
ignated to 547 tons as compared with 
111 tons and 488 tons, respectively, im- 
ported during the corresponding period 
of 1927. Naturally, these figures are 
not comparable with the average annual 
importation mentioned previously since 
official statistics do not mention the con- 
centration of the dyes imported. 


To Produce “In-Ce-Co” Coal 
Tar Products 


International Combustion Engineer- 
ing Corp., New York, announces that 
its subsidiary, the F. J. Lewis Mfg. Co., 
producers of coal tar products since 
1887, will henceforth be known as the 
International Combustion Tar & Chem- 
ical Corp., with offices at 200 Madison 
Avenue, New York, and 2500 South 
Robey Street, Chicago. 

The new company will continue and 
extend the activities of the F. J. Lewis 
Mfg. Co.—producing a complete line of 
coal tar products, of which the follow- 
ing list is representative: Creosote oil, 
road tar, roofing materials, pitch (all 
grades), pitch coke, solvents (benzol, 
toluol, etc,), tar acids and tar acid oils, 
cresylic acid, disinfectants, napthalene 
(crude and refined), In-Nap moth balls 
and flakes, flotation oils and rubber 
softeners. 

The products of the new organiza- 
tion, which will enter into practically 
all the important fields of industry, will 
be sold under the brand name “IN-CE- 
CO.” 

Extensions and improvements to 
manufacturing facilities are now under 
way which will permit production of 
the highest quality on an efficient man- 
ufacturing basis. 





New Indigosol Golden Yellow 


The Carbic Color & Chemical Co., Inc., 
451 Washington St., New York, has 
placed on the market a new color, Indi- 
gosol Golden Yellow IGK, manufac- 
tured by Durand &*Huguenin S. A., of 
Basle, Switzerland, for whom the Car- 
bic company acts as sole agents in the 
United States and Canada. The an- 
nouncement states in part as follows: 

“Indigosol Golden Yellow IGK is a 
water-soluble product of good stability, 
which, owing to its bright and strong 
golden yellow shade is mainly of interest 
for calico printing. 





“Prints produced with  Indigosol 
Golden Yellow IGK possess good fast- 
ness to light, very good fastness to 
washing, excellent fastness to chlorine, 
and may be considered to be indan- 
threne-fast. As the new brand may be 
readily applied in combination with 
other indanthrene-fast Indigosols by the 


Indigosols Developer process, it is for 
instance possible to produce indan- 


fast brown shades with its aid, 
done with the older 


threne- 
which cannot be 
Indigosol brands. 

‘Besides calico printing, block, spray 
and yarn printing, the dyestuff is also 
of value for the production of pale pads 
on artificical silk and mixed fabrics of 
cotton and artificial silk, for prints and 
dyeings on wool, and weighted and un- 
weighted silk.” 


BUSINESS NEWS 


| 





Opens District Sales Office 
in Boston 


The General Refractories Co. has 
opened a new district sales office at Bos- 
ton, Mass., located in Room _ 509, 
Marshall Building, 40 Central St. The 
office will be in charge of Nelson W. 


Bowman, formerly of the New York 
office of the company. 
Representative of John T. 
Hardaker, Ltd. 

John T. Hardaker, Ltd. Bradford, 


England, manufacturers of jacquards of 
all kinds, including the newest jacquards 
for Wilton carpet and rugs, has a special 
sales representative in this country, William 
H. Hall. Mr. Hall makes his headquarters 
with the American representative of this 
company, Edward Jefferson, Inc., 23 S. 
Second Street, Philadelphia. 


N. H. Spencer Now with Wagner 
Electric Corp. 


Wagner Electric Corp. of St. Louis, 
Mo., announces the addition of N. H. 
Spencer to its Dallas, Texas, sales force. 

Mr. Spencer’s experience in the electrical 
field covers a total of some 20 years, 
during which time he held several man- 
agerial positions with other companies. 
His experience includes the office of man- 
ager of the Olean Electric Light & Power 
Co., Olean, N. Y.; district manager of the 
Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Co. 
from 1914 to 1919; and eight years with 
the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Transformer Co., 
which company he has just recently left 
to join the Wagner Electric Corp. 


Power Company Plans 
Extensive Expansion 


Heralding another year of active 
business development and expansion 
in Tennessee, The Tennessee Electric 
Power Co. and subsidiary companies 
wil expend the sum of approximately 
$5,000,000 on new construction work 
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during 1929, 


according to an announce- 
Vice-President and General 
Manager J] C. Guild, Jr. The new 
program is equally as large as that 
appropriated for the current year and 
presages general sustained commercial 
and industrial activity during the com- 
ing 12 months. 

Construction activities of the public 
service company for the last five years 
have amounted to $25,000,000 according 
to Mr. Guild, so that the new estimate 
will run the total to $30,000,000 by the 
end of 1929, 


ment by 


Jacobs Verybest Bulletin 


E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. are publishing 
periodically for their sales representatives 
and customers a bulletin describing new 
features of their products and_ service. 
The January issue contains information 
about the New Verybest Dobby Cord, also 
the New Reinforced Roller Cushion Lug 
Strap, which is designed to embody the 
experience of twenty years with the roller 
cushion strap and is heavier and other- 
wise strengthened, having increased bear- 
ing surface on the picker stick as well as 
reinforced slots and _ heels. 

The bulletin announces that the Jacobs 
Mfg. Co. will shortly introduce a new loop 
picker incorporating the use of Textolite 
and also states that a new heavy duty 
Textolfte loom picker will be ready in the 
early spring. E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
now has two factories, viz, at Danielson, 
Conn. and Charlotte, N. C. and will con- 
tinue the policy of distributing its prod- 
ucts through supply houses of whom there 
are more than fifty carrying the line. 
They have service men of their own in 
different territories. 


General Electric Appoints 
Two Managers 


H. L. R. Emmet has been appointed 
manager of the Erie, Pa., works of the 
General Electric Co., and J. E. Brobst 
has been named manager of the Bloom- 
field, N. J., plant of the same company, 
succeeding Matthew Griswold at Erie 
and C. D. Knight at Bloomfield, both 
of whom retired from active service on 
Jan. 1 because of ill health. 

Mr. Emmet has been with the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. since 1912, and has 
been production manager of the Schenec- 
tady Works since 1922. 

Mr. Brobst has been with the com- 
pany since 1903, and since 1920 has been 
engineer of the industrial control engi- 
neering department at Schenectady. 





C. I. T. Extends Service to 
Argentine 

Commercial Investment Trust Corp. 
announces the establishment of a new 


branch to be operated by its subsidiary, 
Commercial Investment Trust Co. Ltd. 
at 66 San Martin, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tine. 

Commercial Investment Trust Corp., 
through its subsidiaries and affiliated com- 
panies, now serves its clients through 
more than 100 offices in this country and 
abroad, giving manufacturers and mer- 
chants a complete time payment financing 
arrangement in every part of the United 
States, in Canada, England, Germany, 
France, Denmark, Porto Rico, Cuba and 
South America. 
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